Advertisers  during  the  first  seven  months 
b  of  1943  placed  in  the  Tribune  50.1% 
of  their  toted  expenditures  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers — or  more  than  they  placed  in  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

During  the  period,  they  stepped  up  the 
Tribune's  lead  over  the  next  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  from  149.9%  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  last  year  to  179.4%  during  the 
like  period  this  year — the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  lead  for  any  similar  period 
on  record. 

CHICAGO’S  supply  of  spendable  cash  is  the 
greatest  in  history.  Peak  employment  is 
converting  entire  families  into  new  pros¬ 
pects  for  every  type  of  available  merchan¬ 
dise  and  service. 


The  situation  plainly  calls  for  the  in¬ 
tensive,  full-market  advertising  pressure 
which  you  apply  to  best  advantage  when  you 
build  your  promotion  around  the  Tribune. 

Daily  and  Sunday,  the  Tribune  delivers 
hundr^s  of  thousands  more  total  circula¬ 
tion  than  other  Chicago  newspapers.  Every 
day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune  is  the  one 
Chicago  newspaper  which  has  the  breadth 


and  penetration  of  coverage  you  need  in 
order  to  gather  in  the  increased  sales  vol¬ 
ume  now  available  in  every  neighborhood 
and  suburb  of  Chicago. 

To  gear  in  your  promotion  with  your  new 
opportunities  in  Chicago,  build  your  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per  1 00,000 
circulation  are  among  the  lowest  in 
America. 


(Eifimso  Otilmnc 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAEBR 

JULY  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCULATION: 

DAILY,  OVER  940.000  —  SUNDAY,  OVER  1.100,000 
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brt  Wayne  Soldier,  14  Others  Die  in  Air  Crash 


FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 

August  12,  1943 


Far  West 


Mr,  Erich  Brands is 
Promotion  Director 
International  News  Service 
235  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


I  HIrIi  Allilrtr 
Dr«lh  Bkli  7  to 
i  N«ir  OriL  Otp, 


hf^r  Miithap 


Congratulations  to  the  entire  staff  of  the 
International  Nows  Service  for  the  fine 
war-time  job  it  is  doing.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  regard  the  INS  highly  for  having 
preserved  some  of  the  best  traditions  of 
American  news-gathering,  among  them  enterprise 
and  an  old-fashioned  pride  in  "beats". 

You  have  a  staff  of  alert  men  and  women, 
v;ho  have  never  yet  accepted  "the  hand-out" 
practice  as  a  "must"  of  present-day  conditions 
v;hen  we  call  upon  the  INS  for  a  special  job, 
we  have  confidence  we  will  get  the  maximum 
in  fast  and  courteous  cooperation.  V/e  have 
never  been  disappointed  yet. 

Sincerely 


Managing  Edlto? 
The  NEWS-SENTINEL 


C .B.WardrT 


Favorite* 
Matches  I 


After  1  hrce  ^  cekH 


•Adrift  in  Pacific 
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S«RRAOYPOtONIU«t>?VK«ISKEv  " 
or  IHC  RQiiSH  /utErkim  coukcil  or  m  a. 

PW.45H  WAR  RELIC? 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 

A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 


Represented  Nationally  By 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


\KU  YORK  PHILADKLI’IIIA 

LOS  ANOKl.KS 


(IlICAGO  tLLVLLAM) 

ATLANTA 


Your  Adveriisements  TODAY  will  sell  your  product  TOMORROW 

The  Repository,  with  a  record  of  128  years  of  constructive  community  service, 
offers  you  the  only  medium  to  tell  your  plan  for  tomorrow  to  ALL  e 
iamilies  in  Canton,  Ohio— one  of  America’s  top  10  war  production  centers. 


In  Canton,  Ohio  . . .  ONE  of  Amenen  s  Three 
Monuinctniers  of  Denlol  Enninment . 


STEPS  UP  EMPLOYMENT  500% 
AND  PRODUCTION  JUMPS  800% 

TODAY  The  Weber  Dental  Company’s  en¬ 
tire  production,  along  with  that  of  America’s  oth¬ 
er  two  dental  equipment  houses,  goes  to  serve  our 
fighting  men.  In  the  past  18  numths,  Weber’s 
employment  rolls  have  been  increased  500%  .  .  . 
and  production  of  vital  dental  equipment  has 
gone  up  800%. 


...  When  victory  is  won, 
Weber  Dental  will  be  ready  to  serve  dentists  in 
our  peacetime  world.  Thousands  of  new  dentists 
coming  out  of  service — and  a  pent-up  export 
business  of  tremendous  volume — will  keep  this 
key  Canton  industry  at  top  production  for  many 


WEBER  DENTAL 
equips  mobile  dental 
units  for  Free  Poles 


Typical  of  the  job  Weber  is 
doing  in  serving  our  own 
forces  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations  is  this  mobile  dental 
unit — one  of  four  purchased 
by  Free  Poles  to  safeguard 
Polish  soldiers  fighting  with 
the  Anglo-American  and 
French  troops. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


'  the  Test-Tube 
of  NEW  ideas! 

will  enable  Walter  Scott  &  Company  to 
produce  a  better  and  finer  printing-press 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Some  far-seeing  publishers  are  making 
plans  for  their  Post-War  Press. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 


DETROITER 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE 


DETROIT  RIDES  THE  CREST 

Ten  years  ago  Detroit  suffered  its  sharpest  depression.  Today  it  enjoys  its  greatest  prosperity. 

In  1933,  banks  were  closed.  City  bills  were  unpaid.  Nearly  four  years  of  mounting  depression  had  reduced 
factory  employment  to  less  than  200,000  workers.  An  increasing  welfare  load  numbered  70,000  cases. 

For  a  brief  interval,  people  lost  faith  in  Detroit.  City  Bonds  that  now  bring  ^120  could  be  bought  at  but 
little  mote  than  one-fourth  of  that  price  in  1933.  City  bills  went  unpaid.  Municipal  employees  received  City 
Scrip  or  nothing.  Total  City  deficit  as  of  May  31,  1933,  exceeded  ^21,000,000.  Bonded  debt  of  ^377,661,252 
brought  total  obligations  up  to  ^400,000,000. 

Ten  years  of  increasing  peacetime  activity,  growing  payrolls  and  war  prosperity — halted  momentarily  by 
brief  recession  of  1938 — brought  Detroit  to  levels  hard  to  realize  until  comparisons  are  made  with  prior  years. 

Most  significant  is  the  rise  in  factory  payrolls.  As  Detroit  industry  goes,  so  goes  Detroit.  Factory  worker 
families,  on  the  average,  »*ill  receive  about  ^5,000  this  year.  Weekly  pay  envelope  of  average  Detroit  workman 
will  purchase  nearly  twice  as  much  in  goods  and  services  today  as  it  did  in  1933. 

Department  store  sales  have  risen  to  their  highest  level.  Bank  deposits  are  more  than  double  their  highest 
pre-«rar  figure.  Savings  deposiu  have  increased  by  more  than  ^1100,000,000  over  the  past  eighteen  months. 
War  Bond  savings  have  been  greater. 

Table  pictures  other  outstanding  changes  in'  Detroit  over  past  decade. 

DETROIT  STATISTICS— A  DECADE  OF  ACTIVITY 


City  Debt . 

Detroit  Bonds  .( 10  year) . 

Bank  Debits  . 

Bank  Clearings 

Savings  Deposits  . 

Total  Bank  Deposits 
Factory  Employment  (County) 

Weekly  Factory  Earnings  . . 

Total  Factory  Payroll  (County) 

Value  Factory  Output  (County) 

Department  Store  Sales . 

Value  Buildings  Erected 
DSR  Traffic  Volume 
Railroad  Tonnage  (Area) 

Real  Weekly  Earnings  (1933=100) 

Population  (Area)  . 

*  Totals  For  1943  astimatad  on  basis  of  first  half  gain  over 


1933 

1943* 

Change 

399,322,184 

$  308,880,455 

—  23% 

39.00 

120.00 

+  208% 

3,807,132,000 

29,800,000,000 

+683% 

1,940,556,338 

19,750,000,000 

+915% 

112,437,402 

439,843,756 

+291% 

334,636,984 

2,026,182,007 

+505% 

194,829 

585,000 

+200% 

^22.00 

^1.50 

+179% 

210,239,008 

1,800,000,000 

+758% 

1,260,496,608 

9,500,000,000 

+655% 

58,717,000 

174,000,000 

+  197% 

3,945,765 

29,600,000 

+670% 

254,343,585 

538,000,000 

+  111%  • 

15,936,593 

28,000,000 

+  76% 

100 

188 

+  ««% 

2,080,000 

2,845,000 

+  37% 

corresponding  period  of  1942.  Other  data  a 

IS  of  July  1,  1943. 

— John  R.  Slenart 


^H^Wetroit  New« 

newspaper 


Chicago:  J.  £.  41/72 


Nofe  to  Advertisers 

;;;“'^"rdeman°d  for  ad«r;'srg"‘a','  the 

advertising  space  so  that  it.  *®hiporanIy  rationing 
all  have  an  equitaWe  o,^n  .  ^^''^'’tising  patrons  may 
and  the  greaVo'^ott  aX  ^'^^ers 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


when  a  company 
writes  to  its  advertising 
agency, 

it  minces  no  words, 
it  says  what  it  means — 
“straight  from  the  shoulder”. 


and  when  a  company  wri^^this  way 
to  its  advertising  agency/  ^ 


A 


or 

tH  I  .  “  i 

3^*  <3  *,^0  tile  ..  ® 

^.f. ... ..  ""  ” 


.. ..  r4C‘“-. 

• '  - .... 

you  ^ 


well — there’s  nothing 
more  we  caST'say.^^Quite  <mviously  Kabo 
has  discoverea(^s-'^ave  many  other 

fashion  advertisers)  the  two-way 
fashion  influence  of  The  Times-- 
its  unique,  powerful  influence  on  the 
trade  and  the  consumer  alike 


Sljr  NriD  Uark 


“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print’’ 


iITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  August  21,  1943 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Newsmen  at  Quebec  Parley  Find 
iCensors  Speedier  Than  in  U.  S. 


Correspondents  Also  Discover  Censorship 
In  Canada  Is  More  Liberal  Than 
Washington's . . .  100  Cover  Ihstoric  Meeting 


By  CUFFORD  A.  PBEVOST 

Wcnhington  Cwraspondent.  John  S.  Knight  New^xipMS 


yQUBBEC,  Que..  Aug.  18— More  than 
;  ]jgo  newspapermen  descended  upon 
ihis  ancient  dty  this  past  week  to 
the  historic  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
bined  British  and  American  staffs  at^ 
ibeir  commanders  -  in  -  chief,  Presi- 
lent  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
[liuiehiU.  They  encountered  for  the 
Snt  time  Canadian  censorship.  They 
[uund  it  to  be  mudr  more  liberal  than 
die  censorship  in  Washington,  and 
did  not  run  up  against  the  rules 
which  the  OWI  has  sou^t  to  impose 
in  the  American  capital. 

The  Canadian  censorship  operates 
[in  much  the  same  way  as  does  Ae 
Ljmitar  office  directed  by  Byron  Price 
fin  Washington.  Copy  has 
cleared  with  amazing  speed  during 
•Jie  past  week,  because  the  Cana¬ 
dians  did  not  follow  the  rules  pre- 
'jtribed  by  tfie  code  of  censorship  for 
Washington  correspondents. 

Eipecfed  RigW  CemersMp 

This  session  will  undoubtedly  go 
.down  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  his- 
.ory.  It  brought  together  the  great- 
jest  military  minds  of  the  Allied  Na- 
*-400  of  them — and  the  Russians  and 
I  Jie  Chinese  were  not  represented. 
1  Out  of  it  may  well  come  the  strategy 
ifcr  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
•the  peace  to  follow. 

It  was  generally  assumed  that  be- 
iKauM  of  the  military  nature  of  the 
wtno  that  the  rules  of  the  censors 
ifweold  be  moat  rigki.  They  were  not 
teearijr  as  severe  as  the  regulations 
vhich  governed  the  United  Nations 
.W  conference  at  Hot  Springs,  in 
Jfay  and  which  were  promulgated 
fdirectly  by  the  White  House.  This 
iTCporter  hopes  that  future  conferences 
be  held  in  Canada. 


chief  oi  the  same  division  of  the  Navy, 
were  on  the  scene.  Newspapermen 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  along 
with  Surles  and  Lovctte,  both  of 
whom  have  consistently  revealed  an 
understanding  of  the  reporters’  prob¬ 
lems.  The  same  goes  fox  Price.  The 
only  headaches  has  been  OWL 

But,  after  a  couple  oi  days  ffie  OWI 
representatives  came  around  the 
Canadian  plan  of  operations.  In  all 
fairness  it  must  be  stated  that  Dana 
Doten,  attadied  to  the  OWI  Ottawa 
office,  and  George  Lyon,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  did  a  good  job  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  representatives.  Doten,  ob¬ 
viously,  has  not  been  indoctrinated 
with  the  Davis  theory  of  suppressing 
news.  His  policy  up  here  comes  very 
close  to  dial  prescribed  by  Congress 
in  creating  OWI — a  policy  of  malting 
news  available,  of  providing  all  possi¬ 
ble  information. 

Under  the  American  code  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  reporters  refrain  from  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  movements  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  In  Washington  newsmen  were 
not  permitted  to  say  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  coming  to  Quebec.  The 
story  broke  from  here,  then  carried 
throu^out  the  U.  S. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  tours  the  coun¬ 
try  nothing  can  be  written  about  his 
movements  until  he  is  back  in  the 
capital.  Churchill  took  a  long  jaunt 
to  Niagara  Falls.  His  arriva!  there 
was  announced,  as  was  the  fact  that 
he  spent  a  week-end  at  Hyde  Park — 
all  before  he  got  back  to  Quebec. 

There  may  be  reasons  for  the  Cana¬ 
dians  lifting  a  lot  of  the  bans  imposed 
in  the  U.  S.,  as  some  writers  have 
pointed  out.  Quite  obviously.  Prime 
Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  wants 


all  the  publicity  he  can  get  out  of  this 
conference,  as  his  political  future  may 
well  be  at  stake.  But  the  operations 
of  the  censors  here  are  mudr  similar 
to  those  in  England.  They  are  based 
upon  national  security  and,  as  Que¬ 
bec  is  a  defense  area,  one  would  have 
expected  strict  regulations. 

Why  DM  OWI  Kara  la? 

However,  all  that  was  asked  was 
that  nothing  be  publtdied  which 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  That’s  been  Price’s  policy 
right  along.  He  is  represented  here 
by  William  Mylander,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  who  went  along 
with  the  Canadian  censors  in  alt  mat¬ 
ters.  Just  why  the  OWI  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  horn  in  on  this  cmiference  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  If  Mr,  Davis  had 
any  hopes  of  dominating  the  press 
material  going  out  of  here,  he  ap¬ 
parently  hit  a  stone  walL 

No  conference  of  this  magnitude 
could  posstUy  go  off  without  a  few 
unfortunate  incidents,  and  Edward 
Clarice,  life  photographer  was  the 
victim  of  one.  This  was  also  due  to 
American  officialdom  attempting  to 
take  over  the  show. 

Clarke,  with  George  Skadding  and 
Frank  Noel,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
were  told  by  Presidential  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  Stephen  T.  £Iarly  to  take  still 
pictures  of  the  Presidimt,  Churchill 
and  King,  but  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  had  received  no  such 
instructions.  One  mountie  pushed 
Clarke  around,  forciitg  him  to  drop 
his  camera,  which  was  broken.  They 
made  it  clear  that  the  mounties  take 
no  orders  from  civilians,  not  even 
Steve. 

This  session  will  wind  up  with  a 


,  >  Series  mmt  LeveWe  PrssMit 

,  if  Fhmi  the  Washington  standpoint,  it 


not  so  smooth.  Obviously  OWI 
^ted  to  run  the  show  for  the 
Canadian  government.  The  Ehner 
hvb  organization  succeeded  only  in 
«*king  matters  more  difficult,  by 
bdng  all  who  accepted  the  invita- 
>>0  of  the  Canadian  government  to 
one  to  Quebec  to  obtain  the  iden- 
kat  credentials  as  are  required  by 
wemten  headed  for  the  theatres  of 
Ur.  This  reporter  has  not  been  re- 
<i^red  to  show  his  American  cre- 
sinro  arriving,  but  aS  of 

l^ose  covering  U.  S.  newspapers 
«ve  been  frequently  fingerprinted  by 
F*  Secret  Service,  the  War  and  Navy 
F^xtments  and  the  FBI,  another  ex- 
pwienee  with  the  hA  pad  and  the 
photographers  was  taken  in  stride. 
fAttending  this  session  are  the  men 
^0  accept  responsibility  for  the 
pMoring  of  copy  of  Washington  re- 
P*ter8.  Maj.-Gen.  Alexander  D. 
P®des,  Chief  of  Army  public  rela- 
and  Capt.  Leland  P.  Lovette, 


Budget  Cut  “Simplifies” 
Grandiose  Plans  for  OWI 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  18— The  grandi¬ 
ose  propaganda  outlet  idea  con¬ 
ceived  by  Elmer  Davis  as  the  role  of 
the  Office  of  War 


Information  is 
giving  way  to  a 
sinapler  scheme 
of  press  rela¬ 
tions  under  the 
necessity  of 
functioning  with 
a  sharply  re¬ 
duced  budget. 

With  two 
months  of  the 
fiscal  year 
elapsed  since 
Congress  denied  Elmar  Darit 
OWI  money  to 

issue  dome^ic  propaganda,  personnel 


has  been  pruned  and  activities  elim¬ 
inated  on  all  sides.  Field  offices  which 
were  the  distributing  points  for  re¬ 
leases,  pamphlets,  pictorial  productions 
and  other  grist  of  ffie  writers  and  ar¬ 
tists  mills,  tamed  371  employes  out 
when  they  ceased  operations.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  domestic  branch  cut  its 
personnel  from  1,285  to  491. 

Elmer  Davis’  “six  milhon  dollar 
speech’’  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  at  its  Boston,  Mass.,  convention 
was  the  major  factor  in  sending  OWI 
down  the  road  of  curtailment.  Davis 
bad  criticized  coverage  of  WMhington 
news  under  the  long-existing  system 
of  privately  operate  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  en^oloyes,  and 
inferentially  argued  that  news  might 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


bang,  lliere  is  no  doubt  about  that 
Brendan  Bracken,  chief  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ministry  of  Infcxmation,  is  here. 
He  is  a  master  at  the  technique  of 
“war  of  nen-es”  and  the  Roosevelt- 
ChurchiU-Kin"  announcement  at  the 
dose  will  be  as  startling  as  was  th.> 
Ca«bl?»Tier»  ‘‘unc^n'lifiena;  rurrender’’ 
edict  of  sevefa] 

Newtmea  et  Ceafeveaee 

The  foRowing  correspondents  and 
photographers  are  covering  here: 
B*ittsh 

Samuel  Bennett  and  Robert  Vivian.  Heuters. 
Londoo;  Don  Itidon.  londou  Daily  Mail; 
Harold  Hnlchinson,  B.U.P..  Enfland;  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Alletson  Cook.  LoudoH  Evenina 
Standard ;  .\rthur  Webb,  London  Daily  Har¬ 
old ;  Denys  Smith,  London  Daily  Tatetjrapk; 
John  Samirson,  London  Daily  Mirror;  R.  E. 
Haestier.  Ij>mden  Daily  Express;  Hessell  Tilt- 
man,  Lon  Jim  Daily  Sketch;  Dennis  Weaver 
News.  Loudon  Chronicle:  Frank  MacDernutt, 
London  Sunday  Times;  P.  H.  Powell.  The 
Star.  London;  .Alexander  Inglis.  The  Times.. 

T. onilon;  Michael  Barkwav  anrf  Clement  FuIVr, 
BBC. 

AVSTtALIAK 

Leo  Armati.  Sydney  Sun;  Elizabeth  Riddell. 
Sydney  Daily  Mirror;  Godfrey  Blunden,  Syd¬ 
ney  Daily  Telegraph;  Wilkie,  Mel¬ 

bourne  Herald;  .\.  D.  Rothm.an,  Aydnrji  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald. 

C^viTKD  Statvs 

John  Rrictmiann,  U.P. :  Will  Liuer, 

Nero  York  Times;  I>>Birl.aA  B.  Cornell.  Af; 
.Arthur  F.  Hermann.  INS:  M.  E.  Ifenneuy, 
Boston  Globe;  William  T.  Moore,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Percy  J.  PhiFp,  .Veto  York  Times; 
Clifford  A.  Prevost,  Detroit  Free  Press;  FeCx 
Belair,  Time;  Carrol  Linking,  WU;  Fred 
Pasley,  Vett  York  Vews;  Merriman  Smith. 

U. P.;  Roicue  Driunmond,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Blair  Moody,  Detroit  News;  Paul 
R.  I.each,  Chicago  Daily  Vews;  Leonard  W. 
Williams.  Newark  Ereuimg  News. 

John  Crider.  New  York  Times;  E<lwar<l 
FuUiard,  Washington  Post;  Alexan<ler  Uhl, 
PM;  Charles  O.  Gridley,  Chicago  Sun;  Roy 
Hente,  Pittsburgh  Posi-Casette  and  Mutual 
Network:  William  f.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inqmirer;  IVter  Edson,  NEA.;  Kirkr  L. 
Simptwci,  AP:  Bert  Aatlrews,  New  York  Har¬ 
old  Tribune;  Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  News¬ 
week;  Col.  John  Callan  OT.aughlin.  .4rmy 
and  .Vary  Journal;  Dewey  L.  Fleming.  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  Chicago  Timas; 
Warner  It.  Ragsdale,  United  States  News; 
Robert  L.  Riggs,  Louisville  Courier-Journal; 
Merlin  Stonehouse.  Trans-Radio  Press;  Carl 
McCardTe,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Chas.  Van- 
Devander,  New  York  Post;  Hiehard  Hark- 
ness,  NBC:  II.  R.  Baukhage.  Blue  Network; 
William  M.  Henry,  CBS. 

Canamasi 

R.  W.  Keyserlingk  and  C.  It.  Lynch, 
B.U.P. ;  R.  K.  Carnegie  and  C.  R.  Hlackburn, 
Canadian  Press;  Rustacke  Letcilier  Oestjust, 
La  Patrie,  Montreal;  Margaret  Aitken,  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram ;  Lorenzo  Pare,  L’-iction  Cath- 
ofigne,  Quebec;  J.  M.  GeKna*.  Le  Droit.  Ot¬ 
tawa;  George  I.aiiglou.  La  Pressr,  Montreal: 
Henri  Dutil.  Le  Soleil,  Quebec;  Guy  H.  Cun- 
liffe,  Montreal  Gazette;  .\.  E.  Perks.  Montreal 
Star;  H.  G.  McCauley,  Quebec  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph;  H.  R.  Armstrong,  Toronto  Star; 

H.  H.  C.  Anderson,  Southam  Newspapers: 
Ian  Sclandevs,  St.  John  Telegraph  Jaurnal; 
Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Janmai;  Gerald 
Clark,  Montreal  Standard;  B.  T.  Richardson. 
H’innipeg  Free  Press;  Johu  Marshall,  tVinJ- 
sor  Star;  Kenneth  Cragg.  Tbronta  Globe  lx 
.Mail;  Maurice  Bernier,  L'Evenement  Jononal, 
QucIm;  Evelyn  TufU,  Halifax  Herald;  Paul 
Sauriol,  LeDevoir,  Montreal;  Fernand.  La¬ 
croix  Le  Canada,  Montreal;  R.  T.  KIson, 
Ottawa  Citizen;  John  Fisher,  Roger  Raulu 
and  Willson  Woodside,  CBC. 

Still  amo  Motiox  Preruvrs 
United  States — George  R.  Skadding  and 
I'rancis  E.  Noel,  AP;  Frank  Chapman.  N'EA 
and  Acme  News  Pictures;  Maurice  P.  Lani- 
gan.  Acme;  Arthur  H.  Sasse,  INP;  George 
M.  Dorsey,  Pathe;  David  W.  Scott,  Pathe; 
Eilward  Clark,  Life;  John  Tondra,  Movietone; 
Charles  II.  Smith,  Jr.,  INP. 

Canada — Thomas  J.  Wilson.  Tonmlo  Star; 
John  N.  Boyd,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail ; 
Gcralilinc  Carpenter,  Mcsitreal  Gazette;  J.  P. 

I. aliberte,  La  Patrie,  Montreal;  L.  A.  Marti- 
nran,  Le  Soleil,  Queliec;  Roger  Bedard, 
I.Wction  Catholique,  Qnebec. 

CoMEsrONDENTS 

Chinese  -  David  Lu,  Central  News  Agency 
of  China.  French — Paul  Theriault,  France- 
.\frique.  Russian — XichoKas  Zhrvaynov,  Tass. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


4  Newspaper  Jobs 
Remain  'Essential' 
In  New  Draft  List 

No  New  Positions  Added 
For  Deierment,  But 
None  is  Removed  by  WMC 

Washington,  Aug.  16 — The  status  of 
newspaper  workers  of  military  age  is 
only  slightly  changed  by  the  new 
War  Manpower  Commission  directive 
setting  up  a  category  of  draft-exempt 
critical  occupations. 

As  a  branch  of  communications, 
newspaper  publishing  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  an  “essential”  field  but  draft 
deferment  has  extended  to  but  four 
editorial  jobs  within  the  business: 
managing  editor,  news  editor,  foreign 
correspondent,  photographer.  Those 
four  were  named  as  the  essential  oc¬ 
cupations  within  the  essential  indus¬ 
try.  They  have  not  been  included 
in  the  new  list  of  critical  jobs,  holders 
of  which  are  virtually  certain  to  be 
excluded  from  Selective  Service 
calls;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  been  taken  off  the  “essen¬ 
tial”  list.  That  grouping  is  ^  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  “critical”  list. 

No  Press  Jobs  Added 

The  list  of  non-deferrable  jobs  has 
been  enlarged  but  does  not  add  any 
newspaper  occupations.  Newsboy  re¬ 
mains  in  the  group  to  which  have 
been  added,  among  others:  advance 
advertising  agent;  billposter;  book  and 
periodical  agent;  sign  painter,  sign 
writer. 

If  an  individual  of  military  age 
possesses  the  skill  to  work  in  one  of 
the  listed  critical  occupations,  he  may 
be  required  to  get  into  such  work  or 
lose  his  current  deferment.  That 
being  the  case,  a  deferred  managing 
editor,  for  instance,  might  be  required 
to  switch  to  a  war-connected  job  for 
which  he  possesses  the  requisite  skill. 

In  a  public  statement  accompanying 
the  release.  Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt 
of  WMC  said: 

“The  new  critical  list  does  not  dis¬ 
place  the  existing  essential  lists  of 
activities  and  occupations.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  list  is  to  search  out 
particular  skills  and  see  that  they 
are  so  employed  as  to  speed  victory, 
whether  their  employment  is  in  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  military  services. 

Limited  List 

“The  non-deferrable  list  is  a  lim¬ 
ited  list.  If  your  activity  or  occupa¬ 
tion  is  not  on  it,  it  does  not  affect 
you.  It  represents  types  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  plainly  are  remote  from 
the  war  effort  and  therefore  cannot 
compete  with  the  armed  services  or 
war  production  for  necessary  man¬ 
power. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  between 
essential  activities  and  non-deferrable 
activities  are  maay  activities  which 
are  not  classified.  Similarly  between 
the  lists  of  critical  and  essential  oc- 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  . 

Bright  Ideas  . 

.  11 

.  16 

.  9 

Classified  . 

.  34 

Editorials  . 

.  26 

Fehlman  . . 

.  36 

Linage  . 

.  44 

Obituary  . 

.  30 

Personals  . 

.  27 

Photography  . . 

.  32 

Promotion . 

.  22 

Shop  Tolk . 

.  48 

Short  Takes . 

.  16 

Syndicates  . 

.  38 

cupations  and  the  non-deferrable  oc¬ 
cupations  there  are  many  occupations 
which  have  not  been  singled  out 
either  as  directly  supporting  the 
war  effort  or  as  being  non-deferrable. 
Thus,  lawyers  and  bankers,  taxi 
drivers,  and  many  in  other  fields 
are  not  included  in  any  of  the  lists. 
They  are  still  subject  to  the  rules  as 
they  apply  in  the  ordinary  change 
order  of  call.” 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  this 
week  released  its  revi.sed  list  of  es¬ 
sential  industries  and  jobs,  including 
occupations  which  have  been  singly 
added  since  the  last  publication. 
Among  those  appearing  for  the  first 
time  is  pulpwood  cutting,  now  re¬ 
garded  essential  both  as  an  industry 
and  as  a  part  of  agriculture.  Added 
also  are  numerous  branches  of  the 
paper  producing  trades,  newsprint  not 
included. 

■ 

Split-Run  to  Save 
600  Tons  Yearly 
In  Minneapolis 

Use  of  Method  in  Want  Ad 
Section  to  Cut  8  Pages 
From  Sunday  Tribune  Run 

Minneapous,  Aug.  16 — A  saving  of 
11  to  12  tons  of  newsprint  weekly — 
lepresenting  an  annual  total  of  about 
600  tons — is  contemplated  as  a  result 
of  a  new  space  saving  program  an¬ 
nounced  today  for  the  Minneapolis 
SuTiday  Tribune  classified  advertising 
section. 

Beginning  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  the 
classified  section  will  go  on  a  “split- 
run”  basis.  No  want  ads,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  “country”  classi¬ 
fications,  will  appear  in  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  distributed  outside  the  metro¬ 
politan  and  suburban  areas,  unless 
they  are  placed  in  the  paper’s  hands 
by  Wednesday  afternoon  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  request  that  they  be  published 
in  all  Sunday  editions. 

City  and  suburban  area  classified 
advertisements  will  appear,  except 
for  the  few  exceptions,  only  in  the 
metropolitan  editions.  “Country”classi- 
fications,  which  include  farms  for  sale, 
out-of-town  property,  lakeshore  for 
sale,  etc.,  will  be  acceptable  for  pub¬ 
lication  for  all  Sunday  editions,  as  at 
present. 

By  eliminating  most  of  the  city 
classifications  from  the  editions  reach¬ 
ing  the  outlying  sections  of  the  state 
and  northwest,  the  paper  expects  to 
.save  at  least  eight  pages  of  newsprint 
on  approximately  half  its  Sunday  run. 

During  the  week,  all  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  continue  to  appear 
in  all  editions  of  the  Morning  Tribune 
and  the  afternoon  Star  Journal. 

"Alternate  Day"  Preqram 

The  Sunday  ad  change  is  one  of 
several  developments  in  the  local 
newsprint  reduction  program. 

During  the  past  week,  the  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  carrying  a  page  one  box 
explaining  to  readers  that  “to  present 
adequately  all  the  news  of  the  day 
while  conforming  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  newsprint 
paj^r,”  certain  advertising  has  been 
omitted.  The  figure  in  the  box,  with 
the  number  of  columns  omitted,  is 
changed  daily. 

John  Thompson,  publisher,  ex¬ 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  this 
does  not  mean  the  advertising  is  lost 
entirely,  as  very  little  has  b^n  can¬ 
celled  as  a  result.  But,  he  added,  the 
paper  has  intensified  its  “alternate 
day”  program  for  advertisers,  so  that 
the  schedule  may  be  evened  out  as 
well  as  possible. 

In  the  news  columns,  both  the 
Morning  Tribune  and  the  Star  Jour¬ 


nal  have  effected  a  general  “tightening 
up,”  eliminating  the  use  of  inside 
banner  lines,  cutting  the  size  of  al¬ 
most  all  heads,  reducing  the  type  size 
of  even  the  page  one  streamers,  short¬ 
ening  inside  folio  lines  to  a  three- 
column  width  in  agate,  and  an  even 
more  selective  editing  of  all  copy. 
Overlines  on  cuts  have  been  elim¬ 
inated,  and  two  full  columns  of  the 
Star  Journal’s  former  8-column  pic¬ 
ture  page  have  been  assigned  to  other 
use. 

■ 

Newsprint  Output  in 
U.  S.,  Canada  Down 

Production  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
during  July,  1943,  amounted  to  262,323 
tons  and  shipments  to  284,216  tons, 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 
Production  in  the  U.S.  was  67,883  tons 
and  shipments  68,083  tons,  the  report 
says.  During  July,  24,752  tons  of 
newsprint  were  made  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  so  that  the  North  American 
production  for  the  month  amounted 
to  354,958  tons.  Total  production  dur¬ 
ing  July  of  last  year  was  338,236  tons. 

'The  Canadian  mills  produced  193,- 
359  tons  of  newsprint  less  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  than  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1942,  which  was 
a  decrease  of  10.4%.  The  output  in 
the  U.S.  was  80,460  tons  or  14.3%  less 
than  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1942; 
the  Newfoundland  production  was 
57,527  tons  or  32.8%  less,  making  a 
total  decrease  of  331.346  tons,  or  12.6% 
less  than  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1942. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end  of 
July  were  57,336  tons  at  Canadian 
mills  and  10,778  tons  at  U.S.  mills, 
making  a  combined  total  of  68,114  tons 
compared  with  90,207  tons  on  June  30, 
1943,  and  174,266  tons  at  the  end  of 
July,  1942. 

McCahiU  oA  WPB  s 
Press  Advisory  Group 

Charles  F.  McCahill,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  News,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

’The  late  John  S.  McCarrens,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  had  served  on  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  for  some  time  prior  to  his 
recent  death. 

■ 

Nicholas  Roosevelt 
Quits  OWI  Post 

Washington,  Aug.  18  —  Nicholas, 
Roosevelt,  former  newspaper  man,  an 
author  and  diplomat,  has  resigned  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  effective  Sept.  2.  He  has 
been  liaison  officer  between  OWI  and 
the  armed  forces.  In  his  note  of  resig¬ 
nation,  Roosevelt  said  he  considered 
the  special  assignment  he  had  under¬ 
taken  had  been  completed. 

Widely  known  as  a  newspaper  man, 
diplomat  and  author,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  OWI  last  Novem¬ 
ber. 

■ 

N.  Y.  TIMES  LIMITS  SPACE 

Because  of  wartime  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  the  New  York  Times  has 
placed  a  limit  of  28  lines  on  all  Help 
Wanted  advertisements  in  its  columns, 
display  or  classified,  effective  Aug.  15. 
The  regulation  has  been  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  to  permit  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  space  available  for  adver¬ 
tising.  During  the  past  week  the 
Times  has  been  forced  to  omit  ad¬ 
vertising  every  day — as  much  as  50 
columns  from  a  single  issue — because 
of  lack  of  space  within  newsprint 
quotas. 


Joumal-Americon 
Saves  Life  of 
Dying  Child 

A  telephone  call  to  the  New  Yor, 
Joumal-American  city  desk  on  tl 
afternoon  of  Aug.  11  developed  ini 
a  human  interest  story  that  attract* 
national  attention  and  caused  unusui 
comment  in  journalistic,  scientific,  an 
medical  circles. 

The  call  came  from  a  despairirj 
father  informed  that  day  that  his  two 
year-old  daughter  would  die  withi 
seven  hours  unless  a  supply  of  peni 
cillin  could  be  obtained  to  offset  th 
ravages  of  septicemia,  a  deadly  bloo 
disease. 

Acted  Swiftly 

The  Army  has  complete  priority  o 
available  quantities  of  penicillin,  an 
none  has  been  released  for  civilian  uj 
since  the  start  of  the  war. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  n 
ceipt  of  the  call.  City  Editor  Pai 
Schoenstein,  under  the  direction  c 
William  A.  Curley,  editor-in-chie 
had  mobilized  a  full  staff  to  obtai 
an  emergency  shipment.  His  two  as 
sistants,  Neil  Maguire  and  James  I 
Horan,  began  contacting  Army  official 
to  obtain  permission  for  the  release  < 
a  quantity  of  penicillin. 

They  discovered  that  Dr.  Cheste 
Keefer  of  Boston  had  sole  authorit 
to  release  the  drug  for  civilian  us 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  th 
War  Production  Board.  By  this  timi 
too,  reporters  had  discovered  a  suppi 
of  penicillin  in  the  Squibb  Laboratot 
ies  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Keefer  agreed  to  release  Lh 
penicillin.  By  means  of  a  telephon 
connection  made  through  the  Journal 
American  switchboard.  Dr.  Keefer  ws 
connected  with  officials  of  the  Squib 
Laboratories  and  authorized  them  I 
release  a  supply.  All  this  had  bee 
accomplished  within  an  hour  from  th 
receipt  of  the  telephone  call  froi 
Lawrence  Malone,  father  of  the  ailin 
infant. 

Used  "Mtrcy  Car" 

Police  reporter  Syd  Livingston  ai 
ranged  with  New  York  and  New  Jei 
sey  authorities  for  motorcycle  escor 
to  insure  speedy  passage  of  a  “men 
car”  scheduled  to  pick  up  the  penici 
lin  in  New  Brunswick  and  rush 
back  to  Lutheran  Hospital,  where  t) 
child  was  a  patient. 

Staff  writer  Charles  Davis,  photo! 
rapher  Bill  Hearfield,  and  Assista; 
City  Editor  Horan  met  Dr.  Dan 
Colitti,  staff  physician  at  Luthen 
Hospital,  and  went  with  him  to  N« 
Brunswick.  They  were  back  at  tl 
hospital  with  the  precious  penicill 
less  than  four  hours  after  the  fir 
telephone  call  had  been  received.  Si 
sistant  City  Editor  Maguire  was  a: 
signed  to  cover  the  child’s  parent 
and  broke  the  welcome  news  th 
Patricia  now  had  a  chance  to  recove 
The  story  appeared  on  the  front  paf 
of  the  Joumal-American  the  next  da 

The  plight  of  the  “penicillin  babj 
made  front  pages  all  over  the  countr 
and  touched  off  a  wave  of  interest  i 
the  “miracle  drug.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  24 — The  Boren  Commit¬ 
tee  on  newsprint,  hearing.  Grand 
Rapids. 

Aug.  30 — The  Boren  Commit¬ 
tee  on  newsprint,  hearing,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

Sept.  8-1 1 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Assn.,  war¬ 
time  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Big  Post-War  Field 
Newspaper  Ads 
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A  NEW  CONCEPT  of  the  importance 

of  newspaper  advertising  was  out¬ 
lined  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
by  Homer  Mc¬ 
Kee,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Roche, 

Williams  and 
Cunnyng- 
ham,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency.  The 
veteran  ad  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  tal¬ 
ented  copy 
writer  termed  a 
fullrpage  news¬ 
paper  advertise¬ 
ment  “the  Flying 
Fortress  of  ad¬ 
vertising”  with  a 
‘block-buster”  appeal  that  is  tailor- 
made  for  the  post-war  era  ahead. 

Still  keeping  his  sights  trained  on 
America’s  No.  1  target— winning  the 
war— Mr.  McKee,  a  keen-minded  ad¬ 
man  who  is  constantly  thinking  ahead, 
sees  a  great  opportunity  for  factual 
advertising  with  an  editorial  appeal 
in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

He  is  thinking  not  only  in  terms  of 
selling  goods  and  services,  but  also 
of  the  “social  readjustment”  job  which 
lies  ahead  for  advertising.  The  latter 
function  will  be  to  put  a  cushion  un¬ 
der  the  pent-up  buying  power  and  to 
keep  the  avaricious  American  public 
from  wrecking  our  economic  system 
though  impatience  and  thoughtless 
squandering  of  its  spendable  reserve 
now  accumulating  in  War  Bonds. 

New  Type  of  Ad  Needed 

“When  peace  comes,”  he  said,  “we 
aren’t  going  to  be  able  to  go  out  the 
next  day  and  buy  a  new  automobile, 
or  refrigerator,  or  some  other  product 
which  has  worn  out.  Every  manu¬ 
facturer  will  be  busy  retooling  for 
peacetime  production,  but  few,  if  any, 
will  be  able  to  even  begin  to  meet 
the  public’s  demand  for  consumer 
goods.  Mr.  Manufacturer  will  be  in  a 
hell  of  a  spot.  He  will  have  to  tell  the 
American  public  what  his  problems 
are  and  how  he  is  meeting  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  he  shifts  from  war  to  peace¬ 
time  footing. 

“This  will  require  a  new  type  of 
advertising — loaded  with  news  as  well 
as  selling  facts — and  newspapers,  with 
their  vast  reader  audiences,  great 
flexibility  and  day-to-day  closing 
<ktes,  will  stand  to  effectively  serve 
the  general  advertiser  in  a  way  which 
will  make  newspapers  a  logical  me¬ 
dium  to  use.” 

Other  media  will,  of  course,  have 
|heir  place,  he  pointed  out,  but  there 
is  going  to  be  a  “great  surge”  to  news¬ 
papers,  with  an  old-fashioned  revival 
of  the  “full  -page  smash”  to  get  over 
a  vital  message.  “You  can’t  beat  a 
full-page  ad  in  daily  newspapers  for 
presenting  a  complex  story  in  which 
the  public  is  directly  interested,”  he 
declared. 


hi-  ; 


Granted  that  the  war  has  mad 
^ericans  both  eye  and  ear-minde 
in  its  eagerness  to  keep  abreast  of  th 
news  on  the  home  and  fighting  front 
Mr.  McKee  said  he  believed  peopi 
today  were  newspaper- minded  to  a 


"Block-Buster"  Appeal  of  Full  Page  Copy  With 
Editorial  Appeal  Is  Tailor-Made  for  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Ahead,  Veteran  Agency  Mon  Soys 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


extent  even  greater  than  in  peacetime. 
While  the  public  turns  to  radio  for 
spot  news  and  commentation,  the 
hometown  newspaper  continues  to  be 
the  basic  medium  to  which  the  public 
turns  daily  for  comprehensive  news 
reports  and  editorial  interpretation. 
Stresses  Local  Value  of  Newspapers 

In  placing  newspapers  high  on  the 
list  for  concerted  post-war  advertising 
activity,  Mr.  McKee  is  not  minimizing 
the  relative  value  of  magazine  and 
radio.  He  does,  however,  visualize 
the  peculiarly  local  value  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  large  and  small,  to  help  Ameri¬ 
can  business  provide  its  own  “social 
security”  in  the  present  and  post-war 
periods. 

“In  a  democracy,  nothing  is  ever 
settled  until  you  hear  from  Kokomo,” 
he  said,  in  stressing  the  grass-root  im¬ 
portance  of  the  nation’s  press. 

“Newspapers  are  coming  into  a  new 
day  if  publishers  are  smart  enough  to 
capitalize  their  position,”  he  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  “This  war  experi¬ 
ence  has  made  people  more  realistic 
than  ever  before.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  mere  highlights 
about  a  company’s  services  or  prod¬ 
ucts.  People  are  demanding  more  spe¬ 
cific  and  factual  information  about 
everything  for  which  they  spend  their 
money.  In  a  newspaper  full-page  ad 
you  can  lay  it  on  the  line!” 

Mr.  McKee,  who  has  acquired  a 
broad  perspective  as  an  advertising 
man  in  two  world  wars,  paid  tribute 
to  the  advertising  business  for  its  un¬ 
selfish  wartime  contributions.  Not 
only  has  advertising  loaned  some  of 
its  best  men  to  the  government,  he 
said,  but  advertising  has  gone  to  war 
as  a  volunteer,  donating  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  its  own 
newspaper  and  magazine  space,  and 
time  on  the  air,  to  further  the  cause. 

“So  far  as  its  war  record  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  can’t  see  where  advertising 
has  a  single  thing  to  apologize  for,”  he 
stated. 

Mr.  McKee  is  too  old  a  hand  at  ad¬ 
vertising  to  attempt  to  whitewash  all 
commercial  advertising.  He  readily 
admits  that  a  few  advertisers  have 
been  guilty  of  basing  their  claims  on 
what  he  termed  “pseudo-scientific  re¬ 
search,”  and  then  blazoning  their 
“petty  finding”  with  great  ostentatious 
display.  For  that  reason,  he  said,  he 
was  rather  amused  at  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest’s  current  debunking  of  certain 
type  of  advertising. 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “Reader’s 
Digest  does  not  depend  on  advertising 
support  and  therefore  can  speak  as 
‘objectively’  about  the  shortcomings  of 
advertising  as  a  Hottentot  could  about 
snowshoes.” 

WarRiaq  on  "Irand-Basfari' 

Turning  to  the  more  insidious  at¬ 
tacks  on  advertising  by  a  small  group 
of  economic  planners  whom  he  chose 
to  call  “bunglecrats,”  Mr.  McKee 
earnestly  warned  advertisers  to  be 
alert  for  the  “brand-busters”  who 
would  abolish  brand  names  in  favor 
of  grade  labeling. 

“We  must  remember  that,  essen¬ 
tially,  ours  is  a  brand-built  economy,” 
he  pointed  out.  “You  might  just  as 


well  pull  the  ocean  out  from  under 
our  Navy  as  pull  brands  out  from  un¬ 
der  this  country.  We  don’t  want 
anonymous  merchandise  in  America.” 

Mr.  McKee  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  attacks  on  brands,  under  the 
smoke  screen  of  war,  is  merely  the 
Pearl  Harbor  to  a  general  war  on  this 
country’s  entire  free  enterprise  system. 
To  him,  the  importance  of  factual, 
hard-hitting  advertising  to  preserve 
the  free  enterprise  system  at  home  is 
equally  as  essential  as  that  of  carrying 
out  the  basic  principles  of  the  “Four 
Freedoms”  as  embodied  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

“The  biggest  job  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  is  to  win  the  war  and  to 
preserve  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,”  he  asserted.  “It  is  the  only 
way  we  can  wangle  our  way  out  of 
this  economic  mess  we  are  in.  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  primary  job  is  to  keep  free 
enterprise  alive.” 

At  this  point  in  our  interview  the 
veteran  advertising  copywriter,  who 
has  never  lacked  the  ability  to  coin  a 
trenchant  phrase,  or  to  express  an 
issue  succinctly,  set  forth  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  free  enterprise. 

“Free  enterprise,  is  just  plain,  old- 
fashioned  American  self-government 
applied  to  the  everyday  job  of  making 
a  living.” 

Homer  McKee  has  great  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to 
handle  the  situation,  providing  they 
understand  what  free  enterprise  really 
means  to  them,  in  terms  of  their  daily 
bread  and  butter.  Advertising  is  going 
to  do  the  telling,  he  believes. 

“The  President  is  for  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Union  labor  is  for  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Congress  is  for  free  enterprise. 
There’s  no  question  about  where  man¬ 
agement  stands.  So  what  are  we 
worried  about?  In  a  democracy,  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  settled  till  you  hear  from 
Kokomo.  And  Kokomo  hasn’t  yet 
voted  on  this  free  enterprise  issue.” 

Pross  Can't  Win  Fiqht  Aiono 

Newspapers  alone  can’t  win  this 
fight.  Nor  can  magazines  and  I'adio, 
he  continued.  “Thank  God.  we  still 
have  a  free  press  in  this  country,"  he 
said.  “It’s  going  to  take  the  combined 
power  of  all  of  these  powerful  media, 
intelligently  applied,  over  a  period  of 
time,  to  waken  the  people  to  what’s 
being  done  to  them,  and  to  make  them 
do  something  about  it. 

“Once  this  war  ends,  and  the  impact 
of  peace  hits  us,  the  real  job  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  have  just  begun.  It 
will  be  just  too  bad  for  all  concerned, 
if  this  country  doesn’t  bore  into  the 
post-war  period  with  its  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  going  full  blast.  And  it 
is  advertising’s  job  to  see  that  our  free 
enterprise  system  is  going  full  blast, 
when  peace  hits  us.  We  have  got  to 
put  the  full  strength  of  public  opinion 
behind  it  now.  That  means  selling  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  on  the  advantages 
to  them  personally,  of  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.” 

Thus,  with  a  double-barreled  as¬ 
signment  of  explaining  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  to  “the  man  on  the  street” 
and  soundly  advising  the  American 
people  on  post-war  consumer  goods 


and  services  available,  advertising’s 
one  big  job  will  be  “to  correct  peo¬ 
ple’s  thinking,”  said  Mr.  McKee. 
"What  people  do  is  caused  by  what 
they  think.  And  what  they  think 
is  caused  by  advertising.” 

“This  is  going  to  call  for  more  abil¬ 
ity  and  imagination  on  the  part  of 
those  who  prepare  advertising,”  he 
stated.  “It  is  going  to  require  a  new 
type  of  war- born  ‘spiritual  appeal’ 
in  our  advertising  messages.  There 
will  be  a  new  premium  placed  on 
those  who  can  grasp  this  complexed 
and  big  ‘New  World,’  and  explain  it 
to  Bill  and  Emmy  Spiven.” 

"This  destructive  war  is  creating  a 
market  vacuum  that  defies  the  im¬ 
agination  —  a  world  -  wide  vacuum 
w’hich  only  America,  under  a  free 
enterprise  system,  will  have  the  ma¬ 
chine-power,  and  the  man-power,  and 
the  money-power  to  satisfy,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Homer  McKee,  after  35  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  firing  line  of  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising,  is  recognized  as  the 
dean  of  copywriters  in  mid-western 
advertising  circles.  With  a  touch  of 
Hoosier  in  his  soul,  he  understands 
how  to  reach  the  common  man.  He 
formerly  conducted  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  ageny  in  Indianapolis  during  the 
early  days  of  the  automobile  industry. 
In  later  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  several  Chicago  agencies  and  to¬ 
day  he  is  a  vice-president  of  Roche, 
Williams  and  Cunnyngham,  Inc. 

■ 

8-Page  Saturday 
Victory  Edition 
In  Milwaukee 

Journal  Estimates  Weekly 
Saving  of  20  Tons  of 
Newsprint  Due  to  Move 

In  the  interest  of  newsprint  econ¬ 
omy,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  compact,  eight-page  “Vic¬ 
tory  Edition”  on  Saturdays  only,  to 
give  readers  the  highlights  of  that 
day’s  news  and  features  in  a  minimum 
of  space.  First  edition  of  the  skele¬ 
tonized  paper  was  published  Aug.  14. 

By  reducing  the  size  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition  to  eight  pages,  about  20 
tons  of  newsprint  will  be  saved  week¬ 
ly.  To  conform  to  the  compact  size, 
news  events  in  various  fields  were 
consolidated  for  the  Victory  Edition 
into  single,  faster-moving  stories,  and 
there  were  many  bulletins  on  late  de¬ 
velopments.  Certain  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  were  eliminated  for  that  day. 

Advertising  was  restricted  to  church 
announcements,  the  theater  directory 
and  classified  advertising,  except 
“help  wanted.”  The  Green  Sheet  fea¬ 
ture  page  was  omitted,  but  comics  and 
the  complete  radio  programs  for  the 
day  were  included.  Editorials,  market 
news,  sports  results  and  church  news 
were  also  continued  as  features. 

On  all  other  days  of  the  week,  the 
Journal  will  continue  to  carry  all  of 
its  regular  news,  features  and  sections. 
The  Journal  has  cooperated  with  the 
War  Production  Board  by  operating 
strictly  within  paper  allotments. 

READY  FOR  POST-WAR 

When  the  members  of  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Advertisers  Council  were  polled 
recently,  results  showed  that  85.1% 
of  their  companies  have  already  set 
up  definite  plans  for  post-war  activity. 
The  poll  also  indicated  an  expectation 
of  keen  competition,  for  in  the  list  of 
major  economic  problems  which  the 
members  expect  to  face  the  country 
I  ight  after  the  war,  prices  stand  fourth. 
In  comparison  with  what  they  did  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II,  81.4%  of  the  com¬ 
panies  plan  greater  activity  in  inter¬ 
national  markets. 
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U.  S.  Newsprint  Committee 
Woums  Output  Must  Rise 

Otherwise  Drastic  Cut,  Amounting  to 
30%,  Will  Be  Necessary  by  Next  FaU, 

House  Group  Announces  in  Canada 


AFTER  alaiost  a  week  of  conferences 

with  Canadian  newsprint  authorities 
in  Quebec  members  of  the  special 
House  sub  -  committee  investigating 
the  xicwsprint  shortage  announced  that 
unless  production  of  pulpwood  is  in¬ 
creased,  further  reductions  in  news¬ 
print  quotas  will  be  necessary  by  the 
fall  of  next  year. 

There  is  no  likelihood,  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  headed  by  Chairman 
Lyie  H.  Boren,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma, 
said,  of  a  restoration  of  the  10%  cut  in 
newsprint  already  imposed  on  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

C«»  Fereteee 

It  added  that  a  potential  shortage  of 
3^75(^000  cords  of  wood  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  probably  would  force  a 
30%  cut  in  amount  of  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  for  newspapers,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Congressaaan  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Repubticao  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members,  said  that  higher  costs 
of  paper  might  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  food  prices.  Brown  pointed 
out  that  lower  rates  of  production  at 
paper  mills  might  necessitate  a  new 
rise  in  the  price  of  paper. 

The  Canadians  can  avert  the  threat¬ 
ened  newsprint  famine.  Rep.  Boren 
told  Canadian  manufacturers.  *^e 
hope  our  findings  will  point  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem,”  he  said, 
adding,  “the  dissemination  of  essen¬ 
tial  information  through  the  free  press 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  should  not  be 
curtailed.” 

Boren  said  he  had  found  evidence 
of  adequate  capacity  in  the  mills  of 
Canada  to  fill  U.  S.  needs.  His  com¬ 
mittee  has  visited  during  the  past 
week  some  of  the  world’s  largest 
newsprint  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice 
River  valley. 

More  Moapower  Needed 

Boren  pointed  out  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  about  five  men  were  needed  in 
the  pulpwood-cuting  areas  for  every 
man  in  the  paper  mills.  Pulpwood 
cutting,  the  committee  decided  in  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation,  is  where  the 
shortage  originated. 

The  material  requirements  of  the 
industry,  Canadian  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  told  the  committee,  are  not 
large  factors  in  the  shortage. 

Producers  emphasized  that  a  former 
scarcity  of  power  mills  had  been  over¬ 
come  by  additional  capacity  and  that 
the  only  barrier  to  increased  paper 
production  was  manpower  to  cut  tim¬ 
ber.  While  former  soldiers  might  not 
be  skilled  woodsmen,  it  was  explained, 
enough  of  them  could  make  up  the 
equivalent  of  the  woodcutters  that  the 
industry  needs. 

When  asked  at  a  press  conference 
in  Montreal  what  the  committee  might 
do  in  Congress  after  their  tour,  and 
the  conclusions  from  their  findings  in 
Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  Boren  declared: 

“What  we  may  do  in  Congress  can 
best  be  represented  by,  first,  the  fact 
that  our  recommendation  that  the 
newsprint  industry  be  declared  an  es¬ 
sential  industry,  thus  conserving  man¬ 
power,  was  adopted;  and,  second,  that 
our  recommendation  that  our  alloca¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  paper  production  be 
kept  on  a  horizontal  rather  than  a 
vertical  basis  was  also  adopted.” 

Boren  reiterated  his  opinion  that  the 
problem  of  shortages  could  be  solved 


immediately  if  the  U.  S,  and  Canada 
each  placed  20,000  additional  men  in 
the  forest  for  pulpwood  cutting. 

Combining  the  potential  shortages  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  the  Congress¬ 
man  said  that  the  need  was  for  3,750,- 
000  more  cords  of  pulpwood.  This 
equals  roughly  2,000,090  tons  of  paper, 
or  about  30%  of  current  U.S.-Canada 
use  of  6,000,000  tons  book,  magazine 
and  newsprint  paper  a  year. 

CeminHtee  Attured 

If  the  deficit  was  made  up  entirely 
of  newsprint,  the  cut  would  be  60%. 
A  30%  reduction  would  mean  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  at  a  rate  of  148,- 
000  tons  a  month  against  210,000 
monthly  now.  The  committee  re¬ 
vealed  those  figures  last  week  in  New 
York. 

On  the  present  prospects  of  news¬ 
print,  Boren  said:  "The  Canadian  in¬ 
dustry  assures  us  it  will  be  able  to 
continue  present  shipping  rates  until 
May,  1944.  There  is  enough  wood  in 
sight — cut  or  on  the  way  to  mills — to 
maintain  production  that  long.  But 
unless  more  men  are  made  available, 
inventories  by  then  would  be  ex- 
Jtausted.” 

Boren  has  urged  that  future  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  pulpwood  shortage 
avoid  “dividing  scarcities”  but  instead 
aim  at  increased  output.  He  said  the 
committee  opposed  also  the  diversion 
of  wood  into  other  products  at  the 
expense  of  newsprint,  although  agree¬ 
ing  that  government  authorities  might 
desire  a  further  reduction  in  news¬ 
print  supplies  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
this  year  in  preference  to  a  more 
drastic  cut  possibly  in  mid-1944. 

The  committee  announced  it  would 
eliminate  trips  to  Minnesota  and 
Texas,  originally  scheduled,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  Pacific  northwest  pulpwood 
and  lumber  regions  and  Canada  in  its 
hiiierary. 

Ceaede  StMlyiaq  Prablaas 

Every  possible  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  necessities  of  newsprint 
manufacture  by  Canadian  selective 
service  authorities,  it  was  revealed 
in  Quebec.  Already  men  engaged  in 
the  woods  arc  in  a  classified  trade,  and 
even  volunteering  for  army  service  is 
discouraged,  although  it  cannot  be 
prevented. 

What  has  mainly  reduced  the  supply 
of  men  for  the  logging  business,  it  is 
said,  is  the  attraction  of  higher  pay  in 
other  industries.  An  effort  has  l^n 
made  to  comb  out  some  of  the  services 
and  get  more  men  back  in  the  woods, 
and  this  process  will  be  continued  by 
the  selective  service  administrators. 

It  is  said  that  it  will  not,  however, 
be  possible  to  make  any  blanket  rul¬ 
ing  exempting  from  all  service  men  of 
military  age  and  fitness. 

Before  leaving  for  Canada  last  week 
the  committee  urged  the  Selective 
Service  and  the  War  Manpower  C(Mn> 
mission  to  declare  as  essential  the 
cutting  and  processing  of  pulpwood 
both  as  activities  and  as  specific  occu¬ 
pations. 

Meanwhile,  Walter  M.  Dear,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  New^aper  Pulpwood 
Committee,  declared  that  U.  S.  pulp¬ 
wood  production  must  be  increas^  by 
almost  one-fifth  during  the  last  half 


of  1943  if  war  and  essential  civilian 
needs  are  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  Dear’s  forecast  was  based  on 
estimates  of  the  WPB  which  showed 
only  5,926,926  cords  produced  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  against  a  quota 
of  6,500,000  cords. 

Dear  Colls  for  Incrooto 

A  regional  plan  of  action  has  been 
formulated  by  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  to  avert  the 
threaten^  pulpwood  shortage,  E.  W. 
Tinker,  executive  aecretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  announced  in  New  York 
Aug.  18.  Key  points  in  the  plan  are 
an  immediate  increase  in  imports  of 
pulpwood,  particularly  from  Russia, 
and  use  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  situation  with  re^^ect  to  pulp¬ 
wood  has  become  so  acute  that  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  is  fuUy 
justified  in  placing  woods  labor  en¬ 
gaged  in  pulpwood  cutting  on  the  same 
basis  as  agricultural  labor,  the  A.  P. 
P.  A.  plan  asserts.  Such  a  step,  it 
points  out,  will  require  a  uniform  and 
coordinated  program  directed  to  all 
employment  offices  and  draft  boards. 

Ofiu^  of  Price  Administration  ac¬ 
tion  on  price  questions  affecting  pulp¬ 
wood  production  should  be  immediate 
and  with  due  consideration  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  production,  the  association 
recommends,  and  such  OPA  action 
should  be  coordinated  with  objectives 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

PeraMry  latfaliMS  Urged 

Other  recommendations  with  respect 
to  national  pulpwood  requirements 
contained  in  the  A.  P.  P.  A.  plan  in¬ 
clude: 

Coordination  of  policy  and  action 
between  the  lumber  and  pulp  and 
paper  divisions  of  OPA  and  WPB;  m- 
dustry  recommendations  looking  to 
the  conservation  of  fiber  to  receive 
immediate  approval  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  usable  labor  obtainable  from 
new  soiurces,  such  as  fwisonera  of  war, 
imported  labor  and  evacuees  eligible 
for  relocation  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  where  conditions  permit  their 
use,  and  the  formation  and  immediate 
use  of  forestry  battalions  under  the 
United  States  Army. 

Action  to  encourage  increased  forest 
pioducts  production  implemented  by 
the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
purpose  by  Congress,  the  association 
stat^  should  emphasize  pulpwood 
production,  a  prc^uct  particularly 
adapted  to  farm  labor  and  equipment. 

Regional  recommendati<ms  are: 

Northeastern  —  Reduction  in  the 
number  of  Canadian  laborers  available 
for  use  in  the  United  States  pulpwood 
industry  should  not  exceed  propor¬ 
tionate  cuts  required  in  the  Canadian 
industry;  a  definite  policy  and  plan 
should  be  developed  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  which  will  assure 
the  continuation  of  Canadian  pulp 
shipments  to  the  United  States  at  max¬ 
imum  levels  possible;  possibilities  of 
obtaining  Newfoundland  labor  should 
be  explored;  definite  recruiting  plans 
should  be  immediately  developed  by 
employment  offices  in  cooperation 
with  companies  concerned  and  imple¬ 
mented  by  specific  instructions  by  the 
WMC. 

Southern — Immediate  steps  to  re¬ 
duce  and  prevent  absenteeism  of 
woods  workers,  the  largest  factor  in 
causing  shortage  of  wood  supplies  in 
the  South;  comprehensive  recruiting 
of  new  workers  as  in  the  Northeastern 
region. 

Pacific  Northwest — Steps  to  insure 
return  to  the  woods  of  skilled  workers 
recently  transferred  to  other  occupa¬ 
tions;  increased  allocations  of  logs  to 
the  pulp  mills;  establishment  of  a 
parity  basis  between  British  Columbia 
and  American  mills  with  the  log  sup¬ 
ply  available  to  both  considered  as  a 
pool  and  allocated  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  highest  possible  levels. 


Detroit  Dailies 
Restrict  Use 
Of  Print  Paper 

Detroit,  Aug.  18 — The  Detroit  Nevi 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit  Tim*( 
— hard  hit  by  the  imposition  of  ae. 
verely  reduced  quotas  of  newsprinu 
have  had  to  resort  this  month  to 
equally  severe  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  the  paper. 

Tile  News  and  Free  Press  have  cut 
both  advertising  and  editorial  spicc 
in  their  attempt  to  balance  their 
new^juint  budget,  and  the  Times  he 
reduced  its  advertising  space, 
lig  Savings  Mod* 

By  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  the  Free  Piw 
management  will  have  effected  eea». 
mies  resulting  in  the  saving  of  ^ 
proxknately  34  pages  a  week. 

To  accomplish  this,  four  pages  cl 
comics,  two  of  lotogravure  and  eigltl 
pages  eiKh  of  editorial  and  advtr- 
Using  matter  have  been  trimmed  ^ 
the  Sunday  ediUons. 

The  otfiv  12-page  saving  has  bee 
effected  by  keeping  the  daily  papas 
an  average  ai  two  pages  under  the 
figures  for  the  similar  period  in  1M2. 

Anaong  the  regular  Sunday  pags 
sacrificed  by  the  Free  Press  to  mat 
the  crisis  are  the  garden,  auto  asd 
aviation  pages,  one  page  of  the  inafi- 
zine  section,  and  a  woman’s  club 
page,  according  to  Dou^as  D.  Martin, 
managing  editor. 

Ada  Are  RaHoaed 

Tile  Free  Press  management  his 
put  into  effect  a  policy  calling  fart 
20%  reduction  in  the  total  vohuit 
of  advertising.  Regular  advertisers 
are  rationed  under  fins  policy  a- 
corffing  to  their  past  use  of  qsace 
In  addition,  classified  ads  have  ban 
limited  to  two  column-inches. 

National  advertisers  are  asked  fcr 
c^Uonal  dates  suid  local  retailers  st 
compisdng  with  the  request  to  sched¬ 
ule  their  ads  well  in  advance,  a- 
cording  to  Henry  C.  Weidler,  Free 
Press  auditor. 

As  for  the  News  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  Jacob  Albert,  promotion  imn- 
ager,  listed  recent  actions  as  follows: 

EliminaUon  of  all  “air”  from  classi¬ 
fied,  thus  effecting  an  aiq;>roximate 
saving  of  three  pages  on  Sunday  and 
pages  on  week  days.  AH  classified 
eliminated  from  the  daily  predate 
editions.  All  Help  Wanted  and  Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted  classified  ads — which 
have  showed  the  greatest  increase- 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  one  col¬ 
umn-inch,  and  with  no  type  larger 
than  two  lines  accepted  in  this  classi¬ 
fication. 

Classified  eliminated  from  all  coun¬ 
try  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday 
The  News  has  limited  all  advertisers 
to  a  maximum  of  1848  lines  (sii 
columns).  A  definite  plan  of  ration¬ 
ing  local  display  has  been  adopted 
with  reductions  based  on  performance 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1943  and 
the  current  month  for  earfi  account 
’The  News  also  asks  a  five-day  leewey 
in  national  advertising.  The  predated 
Sunday  country  edition  also  has  been 
discontinued. 

To  keep  consumption  and  supply  ® 
balance,  Albert  said,  a  strict  daily 
quota  for  editorial  and  advertising  his 
been  set  and  cannot  be  exceeded 
As  a  further  step,  he  said,  the  News 
is  seriously  considering  a  slight  re¬ 
duction  in  column  width. 

’Times  Help  Wanted  classified  has 
been  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  1^ 
inches,  with  ordinary  classified  havinj 
a  maximum  of  5  iiudies. 

In  addition,  a  retail  advertising  w* 
of  20%  ^  been  put  into  effect,  and 
the  classified  section  has  been  elimin' 
ated  from  the  country  editions,  botb 
daily  and  Sunday. 
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CARTOONISTS  SEE  QUEBEC  PARLEY  AND  RUSSIAN  DRIVES  BODING  ILL  FOR  HITLER 


NIXT! 


JOE  COUIDN'T  COME 


RUSSIAN  PEACE  PLAN 


Provincialism  of  Press 
Seen  in  Attitude  to  S.  A. 

Appeal  to  U.  S.  Publishers  to  Participate  More  in 
Significant  Formation  of  Inter>American 
Press  Society 


By  TOM  WALLACE 
Editor,  Louisville  Times 


The  title  oi  the  organization 
discuMed  in  this  article  ia,  liter* 
ally  traniloted  from  the  Sponizh, 
"The  Inter-American  Society  of 
The  Preu".  It  haa  been  called 
in  Engliah  both  "The  Inter-Am¬ 
erican  Preaa  Society"  and  “The 
Inter-American  Preaa  Aaaocia- 
tion".  TuUo  Garzon,  editor  of 
La  Prenaa,  New  York,  who 
■hould  be  an  authority,  aaya  the 
word  "Society"  doea  iMt  aeem 
to  apply  in  thia  coae,  in  Engliah. 
to  the  nature  of  the  aaaooiotion. 

• 

AT  THE  Havana  meeting,  last  June, 
of  the  Second  National  and  Pan 
American  Press  Congress,  which  gave 

liirth  to  the  In- _ 

ter  -  American 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Miguel 
Ctqrula,  Nestor 
the  Havana 
press,  was 
elected  president 
of  the  newly- 
formed  organiza- 
|lon.  Vice-pres¬ 
ents,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Guillermo 
Rartinez  Mar¬ 
quez,  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  were 
ected  from  each  of  the  republics 
represented  in  the  Congress,  and  from 
f^aaada.  I  was  elected  vice-president 
from  the  United  States. 

I  wish,  through  Emtor  &  Publisher, 
to  invite  attention  of  United  States 
oewspaperdom  to  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  Ae  great  potential  importance 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  delinquency  of  the 
United  States  press,  which  had  little 


Tom  WaUace 


representation  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  in  Mexico  City  in 
1942,  and  at  the  Havana  meeting  was 
not  as  widely  represented  as  it  should 
have  been. 

1  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  press  as 
a  whole  and,  apparently,  the  failure 
of  all  of  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  except  La  Prensa  (Spanish 
language  New  York  daily)  to  give 
evidence,  in  news  columns  and  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  of  recognition  of  the 
potential  value  of  the  movement  the 
Mexico  City  and  Havana  meetings  re¬ 
flect,  except  in  several  articles  by 
delegates  ^er  the  Havana  meeting. 

My  object  in  doing  this  is  to  pro¬ 
cure,  if  possible,  larger  representation 
of  tl^  United  States  press  at  future 
annual  meetings  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Society — the  1944  meeting 
is  to  be  in  Caraois — and  to  persuade 
ray  colleagues  between  the  Gulf  and 
the  Lakes,  and  between  die  Atlantic 
and  die  P^ific,  that  they  should  de¬ 
vote  more  news-columns  attention  to 
Latin-American  events,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  oi  improvement  of  United  States 
newspapers  and  improvement  oi  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  continents 
of  diis  hemisphere. 

At  Havana,  coverage  of  news  of  the 
Pan  American  Congress  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  throu^  F.  L.  Strozier 
and  the  United  Press  through  Roscoe 
Snipes,  was  admirably  complete.  Both 
men  worked  ni^t  and  day,  and  one 
who  wcH-ks  night  and  day  in  a  Latin 
American  press  convention  works  all 
ni^t  sometimes.  Both  services  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  full  reports. 
Neidier  of  diem  found  in  United 
States  newspaper  offices  a  demand 
for  news  of  the  meeting. 

I  ran  down  clues  as  to  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  reports  my  friends  Mr. 
Strozier  and  Mr.  Snipes  wrote.  What 
went  with  the  news  they  reeled  off? 


I  found  that  in  Spanish  it  went  widely 
and  was  published  widely  in  Latin 
America;  that  in  English  tiny  frag¬ 
ments  of  it  appeared  in  United  States 
dailies.  I  wrote  to  managing  editors, 
executive  editors,  trying  to  find  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  which  had 
given  real  attention  to  the  Congress. 
1  found  none.  Executives  wrote,  re¬ 
gretfully,  confessing  that  it  did  seem 
that  they  should  have  given  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  meeting,  its  poten¬ 
tialities,  consideration,  but  that  they 
simply  had  not  done  so. 

Promoted  Democracy 

Yet  here  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  two  Americas,  a 
meeting,  designed  to  promote  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  good-neighborliness, 
which  seated  delegates  from  more 
than  a  score  of  republics,  when  war 
had  made  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics  on  the  other  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  important. 

Seven  United  States  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  Seleccionea — Spanish  edition  of 
Reader’s  Digest— Editor  &  Pubusher, 
the  Pan  American  Magazine  and  the 
Linotype  Company  sent  delegates  to 
Havana.  Canada  was  represented  by 
an  observer,  a  newspaper  man  tem¬ 
porarily  serving  the  government. 

I  am  not  contending  that  United 
States  newspapers  should  have  re¬ 
ported  the  Pan  American  Press  Con¬ 
gress  by  rounds;  that  they  should  have 
devoted  great  space  to  details  of  its 
proceedings,  but  they  should  have 
seen  in  it  an  of^rtunity  for  patriotic 
service;  they  should  have  sent  dele¬ 
gates  without  waiting  to  be  jogged 
into  action  by  Manuel  Brana,  Havana 
publisher,  whose  trip-of-invltation  to 
New  York  and  Washington,  when  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  United 
States  would  have  virtually  no  rep¬ 
resentation,  netted  a  delegate  from 
one  New  Yotfc  paper  and  one  Wash¬ 
ington  paper.  Of  course  La  Prensa 
had  arranged  to  send  a  delegate  be- 
for  Senor  Brana  came  to  the  United 
States.  And  that  was  true  of  papers 
in  Louisville,  Atlanta  and  Miami. 

“I  saw  no  evidence  of  U.  S.  press 
interest  in  this  meeting,”  wrote  a  high 
executive  of  a  United  States  press 
service  in  response  to  my  inquiry. 
“During  its  five  days  we  carried  five 
dispatches  totaling  500  words.  1  can¬ 
not  remember  seeing  any  of  it  in 
print.  There  were  no  member  queries. 


as  far  as  files  show  except  one  from 
Dallas.” 

That  Northern  South  America 
showed  more  interest  in  the  Spanish 
language  dispatches  of  UP.  and  AP 
than  was  shown  in  Argentina  and 
Chile  is  not  a  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  show  interest  in  the 
future  meetings  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Society,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  interested. 

Totalitarian  govenunents  were  In¬ 
terested  in  the  first  and  second  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  National  and  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress.  They  hoped  to 
see  the  United  States  press  ignore 
both  meetings.  They  hoped  to  use 
the  fact  in  their  unceasing  propaganda 
in  Latin  America,  which  did  not 
begin  when  war  began  and  will  not 
end  when  war  ends. 

Ezacotiva  Ezplaias 

Latin  Americans  long  have,  with 
good  reason,  considered  the  attitude 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  Ldtin  America 
provincial.  If  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  press  toward  this  sig¬ 
nificant  movement  of  the  press  of 
Latin  American  republics,  and  the 
invitation  to  United  States  newspa¬ 
pers  does  not  reflect  provindaUsm 
what  does  it  reflect? 

“Unfortunately  we  were  not  able 
to  create  much  interest  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  clients  for  the  Havana  confer¬ 
ence,”  writes  an  executive  of  another 
U.  S.  press  service. 

“We  covered  the  opening  and  our 
check-back  across  cotmtry  showed 
that  it  was  practically  ignored.  Sub¬ 
sequent  stories  were  brief  but  did  not 
appear  in  any  of  our  ‘play-logs.' 

“As  you  know,  we  have  been  but¬ 
ting  our  heads,  for  many  yean;  into 
this  problem  of  getting  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  news  printed  in  this  cotmtry  .  .  . 
but  usually  the  story  has  to  be  a  revo¬ 
lution  or  some  tremendously  dramatic 
overt  act  or  editors  pass  it  up.  Our 
man  filed  liberally  all  the  way 
through  the  meeting  for  our  dienta 
in  South  America  and  whereas  a  great 
volume  moved  through  our  New  York 
relay,  not  mudt  of  it  stuck  to  the 
domestic  service  and  even  less  to 
North  American  newspapers.” 

And  a  favorite  indoor  exercise  of 
United  States  editors  is  telling  office 
holders,  the  public,  everybody  out¬ 
side  of  newspaper  offices,  how  un- 
progressive,  unalert,  everyone  is,  ex¬ 
cept  the  newspaper  editor. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


“Saloon  Editor”  Exposes 
Posterior  Pinching  Pose 

“Midnight  Earl"  Wilson  of  N.  Y.  Post,  a  Methodist 
From  a  Bonedry  Midwest  Town,  Is  Not  the 
Wolf  That  His  Copy  Makes  Him  Out 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


THE  IRONY  of  it  all  is  that  a  mousy 

little  lad  from  a  bonedry  Midwest 
town — and  Methodist  to  boot — should 
become  the  Big  Bad  City’s  one  and 
only  Saloon  Editor. 

After  reading  his  lusty  stuff  in  the 
lingo  of  Broadway’s  night  clubs,  New 
Yorkers  believe  his  stories  that  he  is 
a  two-legged  wolf  who  staggers  from 
bar  to  bar  pinching  all  the  girls  in 
places  where  a  sober  gentleman 
shouldn’t.  But,  brothers,  they’ve  got 
Earl  Wilson  wrong.  He’s  a  two-drink 
newspaperman  with  an  idea  that 
clicked,  so  he’s  not  lushing  it  up  and 
dishing  himself  out  of  a  good  job  by 
getting  too  cockeyed  to  do  his  column 
after  the  bars  close  at  4  a.m.  Besides. 
Mrs.  Earl  Wilson  is  his  constant  com¬ 
panion  on  his  night  club  rounds. 

Keeps  Up  the  Wolf  Illusion 

In  “It  Happened  Last  Night,”  his 
column  in  the  New  York  Post,  the 
Saloon  Editor  who  kids  Broadway  big¬ 
gies  and  small  fry  keeps  up  the  wolf 
illusion.  But  in  real  life  he’s  a  per¬ 
sonable  reporter  of  36  who’s  the  proud 
papa  of  a  nine-month  old  son  and  the 
creator  of  the  most  original  column  on 
Broadway  since  the  advent  of  Walter 
Winchell  15  years  ago.  He’s  dark, 
but  he’s  not  too  handsome  and  his  5 
feet  6  inches  of  height  is  not  impres¬ 
sive.  Out  of  character  he’s  mild  even 
mouse-like  at  times — and  not  too 
sophisticated.  But  in  his  10  months  as 
Saloon  Editor  on  the  Post,  Wilson  al¬ 
ready  has  made  an  impression  on 
hard-boiled  New  York — especially  on 
the  night  club  belt  which  gets  a  kick 
out  of  something  new. 

Winchell  is  said  to  have  tossed  an 
orchid  to  Wilson  for  his  literary  high 
jinks,  calling  it  the  best  stuff  since 
he  first  wowed  Broadway.  H.  Allen 
Smith,  former  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  columnist  of  “Low  Man  on  a 
Totem  Pole”  and  “Life  in  a  Putty 
Knife  Factory”  fame,  seemed  a  bit  on 
the  envious  side  in  contemplating  Wil¬ 
son’s  witticisms  recently.  “He  does 
the  type  of  column  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  done,”  observed  Smith,  who 
is  now  in  Hollywood.  “I  don’t  see 
how  he  does  it.  He  must  have  to  stay 
awful  sober.” 

“Midnight  Earl”  Wilson  does.  More, 
he  always  writes  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek.  Not  literally,  of  course,  but 
he  writes  about  the  people  he  meets 
just  as  they  talk.  He  kids  them  with 
a  deft  dead-pan  touch.  He  lets  them 
talk  their  own  comedy  and  quotes 
them  virtually  verbatim.  The  consis¬ 
tently  funny  Wilson  takes  pride  in  his 
accurate  reporting  and  not  once  has 
he  had  anyone  yammer  that  he  or  she 
was  misquoted  after  a  barroom  inter¬ 
view. 

Ribs  Duke  and  Duchcts 

Even  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  who  went  night  clubbing 
during  a  recent  New  York  sojourn, 
were  amused  at  the  ribbing  they  got 
from  Wilson.  The  Saloon  Editor  is 
not  an  autograph  hound,  but  he  didn’t 
miss  the  opportunity  to  get  their  royal 
signatures  on  an  interview  with  them 
which  was  published  in  the  Post  under 
his  by-line.  It  wasn’t  easy,  but  it 
made  amusing  copy  for  a  second  story 
which  appeared  two  weeks  after  the 
first. 

“People  are  always  asking  me  what 


I  do  in  night  clubs,”  Wilson  wrote  in 
his  first  piece  on  the  Windsors.  “  ‘Don't 
be  stupid,’  I  reply,  ‘I  get  stinko.’  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  just  a  joke  of  mine,  as  I 
suppose  I  don’t  get  stinko  more  than 
five  or  six  nights  a  week.  But  this 
morning  in  my  capacity  as  Saloon 
Editor  of  this  newspaper  I  did  some¬ 
thing  more.  I  sat  in  a  seat  in  the 
Champagne  Room  at  El  Morocco 
which  was  still  warm  from  having  held 
the  posterior  of  the  ex-King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  only  a  few 
moments  before.  Although  the  seat 
had  rubbed  and  been  rubbed  by  roy¬ 
alty,  in  a  quite  literal  sense,  I  didn’t 
notice,  when  I  rubbed  it,  and  it  rubbed 
me,  that  it  felt  different  than  any  other 
seat.” 

Their  royal  appearances  in  one  of 
New  York’s  swankiest  “saloons,”  as 
Wilson  insists  on  calling  the  night 
clubs  automatically  made  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  “Booze  Who.”  In  his  delib¬ 
erately  frank  way  that  has  set  Broad¬ 
way  on  its  ear,  Wilson  wrote  in  his 
second  story  on  the  Windsors’  visit 
to  La  Ruban  Bleu: 

Duchcts  Visiti  Ladies'  Room 

“In  they  went,  the  Duke  wearing  a 
light  brown  suit  and  carrying  a  black 
derby,  a  combination  I’ve  got  to  ask 
Ss-quire  about.  The  Duchess  stopped 
off  to  go  to  the  ladies’  room  and  I 
learned  from  somebody  who  knows  the 
ladies’  room  matron  personally  that 
the  Duchess  didn’t  give  a  tip  when  she 
went  out.  (The  matron  thought  she 
was  wonderful  anyway.)  After  the 
Duchess  came  from  the  ladies’  room 
they  all  took  a  back  table.” 

On  reading  that  the  Saloon  Elditor 
had  a  “big  mad  date”  with  Ann  Corio, 
the  strip  teaser  and  Sarong  Girl,  people 
might  get  more  ideas  about  this 
pseudo-wolf  from  West  street.  ’The 
Corio  story  was  suggested  by  “one  of 
my  terrific  admirers,”  Wilson  said, 
with  the  idea  that  he  could  vary  his 


routine  just  once  by  interviewing 
“somebody  with  clothes  on.” 

“I  took  her  over  to  Monte  Carlo,” 
wrote  the  Saloon  Editor.  “I  took  my 
wife  along.  I  was  afraid  if  I  didn’t 
people  might  talk,  especially  my  wife. 
I  was  resolved  not  to  talk  about  girls 
without  clothes,  but  Miss  Corio 
wouldn’t  let  me  stick  to  cultural  sub¬ 
jects.  Just  as  soon  as  I  asked  her 
what  she  had  not  been  wearing  lately, 
she  told  me,  and  we  were  off.” 

Only  this  week  the  Saloon  Elditor 
interviewed  the  four  “prettiest  girls 
in  New  York”  and  wrote: 

Wife  Always  Goes  Along 

“After  quite  a  lot  of  brooding  I  de¬ 
cided  that  as  Saloon  Editor,  it  was 
clearly  my  duty  to  get  acquainted  per¬ 
sonally  with  the  prettiest  girls  in  New 
York.  I  assigned  myself  to  get  on  a 
first-name  basis  with  these  glamorous 
dolls,  so  that  if  I  wanted  to  chuck 
them  under  the  chin  and  give  them  a 
friendly  pat  here  and  there,  they  would 
know  I  was  just  being  a  brother  to 
them.  (I  certainly  will  go  through 
hell  just  for  the  sake  of  a  story).” 

At  the  Stork  Club  he  started  his 
‘’research”  by  asking  them  how  they 
liked  being  beautiful. 

“They  said  it  was  all  pretty  hor¬ 
rible,”  wrote  Wilson. 

“  ‘How  pretty  do  you  think  you  are?’ 
I  asked  them  all. 

“  ‘I  don’t  think  I’m  pretty,’  lied  Miss 
Choo  Choo  Johnson,  the  tall  blonde 
one,  who’s  from  McAllister,  Okla.,  and 
Atlanta. 

“  ‘Let’s  face  it,’  spoke  up  Miss  An¬ 
gela  Greene,  a  blonde  from  Dublin, 
Ireland.  ‘We’re  beautiful.  It’s  tough, 
but  we  are.’  ” 

And  so  it  goes.  Wilson  in  another 
recent  offering  on  Helen  Troy,  a  show¬ 
girl  who  denied  the  implication  that 
she  was  “giddy,”  left  his  readers  v/ith 
but  a  single  thought  after  reading  all 
she  had  to  say.  Another  night  he  ac¬ 
cepted  with  alacrity  an  invitation  from 
Billy  Rose  to  go  into  the  showgirls’ 
dressing  room  at  the  Diamond  Horse¬ 
shoe  and  prowl  around.  But  again, 
don’t  get  Wilson  wrong.  Mrs.  Wilson 
went  along. 

Wilson,  who  had  been  a  Post  re¬ 
porter  for  six  years,  got  his  chance  to 
be  original  last  October  when  it  was 
bruited  about  that  Dick  Manson,  the 
amusement  editor,  was  being  drafted. 
Wilson  went  to  Ted  Thackrey,  editor 
of  the  Post,  and  learned  he  would  be 
an  “ace  in  the  hole”  in  case  Mansen 


Tough  night  for  Saloon  Editor  Earl  Wilton  at  he  interviewt  "the  prottiett  girit  in 
New  York,"  to  wit,  left  to  right;  Choo  Choo  Johnton.  Louite  Jarvit,  Peggy  Vordrey 
and  Angela  Greene,  all  of  the  catt  of  "Early  to  Bed.”  Wilton  datcribet  Mitt  Jarvit 
at  "a  ravithing  brunette,  formerly  a  ravithing  blonde." 


did  go  into  the  Army.  Next  day  Wil- 
son  became  amusement  editor.  But  Mr. 
Thackrey  never  mentioned  a  daily  col- 
umn,  since  Manson  had  not  done  one. 
Wilson  had  written  numerous  feature 
stories  on  Broadwayites  previously 
and  soon  he  was  doing  a  daily  column. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  amusing  New  Yorkers  in 
his  capacity  as  amusement  editor.  He 
decided  to  write  about  the  “saloon- 
atics”  in  down-to-earth  language  such 
as  a  city  desk  crew  uses. 

Then  he  started  his  earthy  descrip, 
tive  style  in  discussing  the  bosomy 
belles  of  Broadway.  The  Post  was 
amused  rather  than  shocked.  They 
laughed  and  let  him  get  away  with  it 
when  he  mentioned  a  chorine’s  “der- 
riere”  or  “posterior.”  He  soon  created 
“Saloon  Society”  to  replace  the  shop- 
worn  “Cafe  Society.”  If  a  showgirl 
said  “fanny” — which  she  often  does— 
Wilson  slapped  it  (the  word,  of  course) 
in  his  column.  Readers  liked  it. 

“Basically  the  language  of  the 
Broadway  saloon  is  so  breezy  and  col¬ 
orful  that  it  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing,”  the  Saloon  Editor  explained. 

Title  Was  Press  Agent's  Idea 

Wilson’s  title  was  born  when  press 
agent  Will  Yolen,  of  RKO-Wamer 
Brothers,  congratulated  him  on  be¬ 
coming  Saloon  Editor.  “No  one  had 
ever  had  the  guts  to  call  himself  that, 
so  I  signed  myself  that  way  one  Sat¬ 
urday  in  the  Magazine  Section,”  Wil¬ 
son  said. 

Ordinary  pubs  are  not  covered  by 
Wilson.  He  visits  35  major  night  spots 
regularly  and  about  20  others  infre¬ 
quently.  His  “pub-crawling”  usually 
starts  about  11:15  p.m.,  if  he  has 
doubled  in  brass  as  drama  editor  at  a 
theatre  opening.  He  tours  them  until 
bar  closing  time,  sends  the  customers 
home  and  Earl  with  them.  Having 
started  his  day  with  desk  work  at 

5  p.m.  he  sometimes  catches  himself 
falling  asleep  at  the  typewriter  in  his 
midtown  apartment  along  about  5  or 

6  the  next  morning. 

Wilson’s  copy  reaches  the  Post  in 
care  of  a  taxi  driver  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  first  edition.  While  the  weary 
Saloon  Editor  is  tumbling  into  bed, 
his  apartment  house  doorman  gives  the 
copy  and  $2  to  any  driver.  Since  this 
means  a  65  cent  tip  on  a  $1.35  trip,  no 
cabby  has  ever  disappointed  Wilson. 

Writing  the  column  is  a  fairly  easy 
chore  because  it  is  not  only  direct 
quotes  but  dialogue  between  Wilson 
and  those  he  interviews. 

Wilson  comes  from  a  town  with  no 
saloons  in  it — Rockford,  O.,  population 
1,100.  It  was  dry  in  his  boyhood  and 
now  the  strongest  thing  sold  there  is 
beer,  dispensed  in  the  local  poolroom. 

As  a  wide-eyed  kid  of  12  he  learned 
about  the  newspaper  world  from  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Ae  reading  of  which 
was  one  of  his  rewards  for  doing 
chores  on  the  local  weekly,  the  now 
defunct  Rockford  Press.  He  worked 
on  several  Ohio  papers  while  attend¬ 
ing  Heidelberg  College  and  Ohio  State 
University.  He  went  to  the  Washing- 
ton  Post  copy  desk  from  jobs  as  INS 
State  House  correspondent  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  and  p>olitical  writer  on  the 
Akron  Beacon- Journal,  and  after  six 
months  almost  returned  home  because 
he  was  imable  to  get  off  the  copy  desk 
into  a  writing  job.  Walter  Lister,  then 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
asked  him  to  join  his  staff  as  a  re¬ 
write  man.  It  was  Lister’s  guidance 
and  sense  of  humor  that  helped  Wil¬ 
son  to  develop  his  droll  style.  Often, 
the  Saloon  Elditor  recalled.  Lister  told 
him  to  kid  someone  who  needed  kid¬ 
ding. 

The  Saloon  Editor  will  make  his 
radio  debut  Aug.  23  on  WNEW. 

P.  S. — In  case  anyone  has  wondered 
who  minds  the  baby  while  the  Wilswis 
are  nightclubbing,  it’s  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
mother. 
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[jie  Insurance 
^mpanies  Fight 
Inflation  with  Ads 

Campaign  Is  the  Largest 

Cooperative  Effort  in  the 

History  of  the  Business 

The  government  this  week  received 
idditional  support  in  its  fight  against 
ijing  living  costs  when  companies 
epresenting  80%  of  the  assets  of  the 
ife  insurance  companies  in  the  Unit^ 
itates,  launched  a  cooperative  anti- 
nflation  advertising  campaign. 

The  campaign,  for  which  the  com- 
janies  are  raising  a  fund,  is  being 
managed  by  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 
jurance.  It  will  be  for  the  most  part 
n  newspapers,  though  farm  journals 
ind  direct  communications  asking  the 
iupport  of  67,000,000  policyholders  will 
ilso  be  used. 

Double  Objective 

The  campaign  has  been  constructed 
iround  a  two-fold  objective,  first  to 
prevent  the  uncontrolled  rise  of  prices 
by  encouraging  volimtary  investment 
and  savings,  such  as  war  bonds,  in¬ 
surance,  and  savings  accounts,  thus 
diverting  excess  liquid  funds  from  the 
product  market;  and  second,  to  urge 
public  cooperation  with  government 
actions,  such  as  rationing  and  price 
ceilings,  designed  to  retard  advances 
in  prices. 

Ultimately  expected  to  have  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  business  in  support, 
the  campaign  is  the  largest  cooperative 
effort  in  the  history  of  the  life  insur- 
;nce  business,  and  it  will  be  developed 
through  the  frequent  insertions  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  286  newspapers  in  170 
cities  from  coast  to  coast.  Also  page 
ads  will  be  used  monthly  in  selected 
farm  journals. 

in  assuming  an  active  role  in  the 
battle  to  hold  down  prices,”  said 
George  L.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee  for  the  concerns, 
when  the  plans  were  announced,  “the 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  important  part  that 
the  67,000,000  policyholders  and  their 
life  insurance  play  in  the  social  and 
conomic  welfare  of  the  country  and 
y  the  opportunity  afforded  to  render 
a  service  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.” 

After  explaining  that  inflation  will 
rot  only  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  war  effort  but  also  seriously  com¬ 
plicate  the  transition  from  war  to 
tace  and  that  it  was  the  result  of 
creased  income  coupled  with  de¬ 
ceased  quantities  of  consumer  goods, 
e  stated  that  the  primary  objective 
of  the  campaign  was  to  point  out  some 
d  the  ways  in  which  we  may  all  do 
cur  share. 

Headed  “Why  Your  Life  Insurance 
mpanies  Urge  You  to  Join  the  Cam- 
ign  to  Hold  Down  Prices,”  the  first 
lists  the  seven  practical  things 
hich  the  public  can  do  to  cooperate 
the  drive,  thus  outlining  in  the  be- 
pnning  the  campaign’s  objective. 

What  th*  Public  Can  Da 
public  is  asked  “as  our  patriotic 
cuty”  to: 

“Buy  and  hold  war  bonds — to  lend 
cur  country  the  money  it  needs  to 
^t  the  war  to  victory. 

“Pay  willingly  your  share  of  taxes — 
excluding  increased  taxes — that  our 
cujuitry  needs. 

“Provide  for  your  own  and  your 
*®ily’s  future  by  adequate  life  in- 
and  savings. 

Reduce  your  debts  as  much  as  pos¬ 


sible  and  avoid  making  needless  new  tion  equipment,  warns,  “Time  to  Crow 
ones.  •  •  •  when  we’re  in  Tokio!”,  in  a  New 

“Buy  only  what  you  need  and  make  York  Herald  Tribune  ad  Aug.  18,  urg- 
what  you  have  last  longer.  ing  the  public  to  continue  making  full 

“Live  faithfully,  by  the  rationing  effert  toward  victory.  Charles  Dallas 
rules  to  conserve  goods  of  which  there  Reach  Co.  prepared  the  copy, 
are  shortages.  The  Wine  Advisory  Board,  San 

“Cooperate  with  our  Government’s  Francisco,  this  year  will  use  approxi- 
price  and  wage  stabilization  program.”  mately  the  same  lists  of  newspapers. 
The  ads  appear  above  the  signature  magazines,  and  trade  journals  as  last 
of  “Life  Insurance  Companies  of  year  but  has  reduced  the  number  of 
America.”  The  campaign  is  directed  insertions.  Copy,  placed  by  J.  Walter 
by  the  Policy  Committee  and  details  Thompson,  emphasizes  that  “wine 
are  handled  by  the  Institute,  with  ad-  dresses  up  simple  wartime  meals.” 
vertising  prepared  by  J.  Walter  Qld  English  Wax,  produced  by  the 
Thompson  &  Co.  A  S.  Boyle  Co.,  begins  its  fall  adver- 

tising  campaign  Sept.  13,  with  weekly 
CampCHgnS  Qnd  Accounts  product  copy  in  85  newspapers  in  70 

-  markets  and  20  Canadian  dailies. 

AN  ADVERTISEMENT  combining  the  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  han- 
wartime  and  the  commercial  activi-  dies  the  ads,  which  will  also  appear 
ties  of  Continental  Air  Lines,  Denver,  in  nine  women’s  service  magazines, 
was  placed  recently  in  newspapers  in  The  Stran-Steel  division  of  Great 
the  company’s  area  as  well  as  aviation  Lakes  Steel  Corp.,  promoted  light- 
trade  publications.  Illustrations  show  gauge  steel  buildings  for  military  pur- 
its  work  in  transportation  of  both  poses  in  a  newspaper  page  in  Wash- 
passengers  and  cargo  and  in  its  train-  ington,  D.  C.  Campbcll-Ewald,  Do¬ 
ing  divisions,  including  that  for  Army  troit,  placed  the  ad. 
pilots  and  technicians.  Detroit  News  is  another  of  the 

In  an  effort  to  give  the  best  possible  metropolitan  newspapers  to  begin  pro- 
service  under  existing  wartime  con-  moting  its  city  as  an  excellent  place 
ditions,  the  St.  Louis  Public  Service  for  industries  to  establish  themselves 
Co.  is  using  educational  newspaper  permanently.  One  of  its  ads  is  headed, 
advertising.  “It  is  our  belief,”  said  “Post-War  Planting  ...  in  Detroit.” 

S.  Carl  Robinson,  commercial  direc-  Corp.,  New  York, 

took  three-column  space  in  the  New 
when  told  how  they  can  help  this  ^  Ig 

wartime  transportation  problem  We  ^  “Merchants  for  India.” 

T,  ? to  ^lo  Copy  stated  15  requirements  necessary 
hat  educational  job.  Copy,  handled 

by  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  is  ap-  ^  ^iculars  con- 

pearing  four  times  a  month  in  three  amflication 

St.  Louis  dailies  in  400-  and  200-line  8  PP 

units,  and  400-line  space  is  scheduled  ^The  Can  Manufacturers  Institute, 
once  a  month  in  32  community  papers  York,  according  to  Gordon  Cole, 

in  Greater  St  Louis  advertising  manager,  will  start  a 

Results  from  a  “procurement  ser-  advertising  campaign  in 

vice”  established  a  vear  aeo  bv  the  newspapers  and  magazmes  beginning 
Package  Machinery  Co.,  IpriSgfield,  around  Jan.  1.  It  is  estimated  tli^t^e 
Mass.,  demonstrate  specifically  how  appropriation  may  reach  $1,000,000. 
advertising  has  helped  the  war  pro- 

duction  program.  Through  large  dis-  General  Foods  Corp.  will  promote 
play  advertising,  handled  by  the  John  the  theme  “the  Smart  Luncheon  now 
O.  Powers  Agency,  buyers  and  sellers  joins  the  Adequate  Breakfast”  in 
of  wrapping  machines  have  been  newspapers  beginning  about  Sept.  1, 
brought  together,  and  many  idle  ma-  magazines  and  radio.  Benton  & 
chines  have  been  converted  for  war  Bowles  and  Young  &  Rubicam,  each 
use.  handle  several  of  the  breakfast  foods. 

The  William  S.  Scull  Co.  has  begun  '^^ich  the  advertising  will  show  can 
a  new  newspaper  campaign  on  Boscul  ’^^place  some  of  the  rationed  foods. 
Coffee.  The  campaign  uses  600-line  Parish  &  Phillips,  newspaper  adver- 
ads  in  all  major  cities  in  the  com-  tising  counselors  of  Miami,  Fla.,  have 
pany’s  sales  area,  and  the  schedule  devoted  the  latest  issue  of  their  Local 
runs  from  16,000  to  25,000  lines.  Display  Advertising  Idea  Exchange 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.  took  exclusively  to  suggestions  for  spon- 
space  in  the  New  York  Times  Aug.  15  advertising  promot¬ 

to  tell  that  “Today  Copper  Fights  on  iug  the  Thi^rd  War  Loan  drive  in  Sep- 
the  Global  Fronts”  and  to  explain  that  tember.  This  organization  made  an 
none  of  the  metal  is  available  for  civ-  exhaustive  survey  of  me  best  war 
ilian  use.  St.  Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.  bond  promotion  which  had  appeared 
placed  the  ad.  ‘u  over  200  newspapers. 

Carrier  Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  mak-  A  series  of  advertisements  on  foot 
ers  of  air  conditioning  and  refrigera-  (Continued  on  page  40) 

A&P  WAR  NUTRITION  AD  PROGRAM  MAY  EXPAND 

UNDEIR  SPONSORSHIP  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  a  test  campaign  to  promote 
wartime  nutrition  is  being  conducted  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  Should  the  plan 
prove  successful,  A&P  plans  to  make  the  plan  national.  Kenneth  C. 
Reeves,  public  relations  director  of  A  &  P,  of  New  York,  and  J.  A.  O’Donnell, 
A&P  vice-president,  of  Detroit,  are  directing  the  experiment,  which  has 
adapted  a  nutrition  outline  by  Dr.  Pauline  Beery  Mack,  director  of  the 
Ellen  H.  Richards  Institute  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  personalized 
family  nutrition  service  will  be  launched  in  September,  with  organizational 
work  under  director  of  the  OCD.  Housewives  will  be  asked  to  furnish  basic 
information  about  individual  family  members.  The  Institute’s  scientists  will 
analyze  the  data  and  submit  specific  recommendations  translating  the  terms 
into  a  simple  grocery  list.  Nutritional  guidance  will  be  attempted  without 
puzzling  technical  terms  and  tables.  The  A&P  will  take  expanded  news¬ 
paper  display  service  to  explain  the  program.  Educational  phases  will  be 
provided  by  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader  and  neighborhood 
leaders  of  the  OCD. 


New  Campaign  Urges 
"Share  Your  Home" 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  housing 
shortage  in  the  various  war  centers 
the  War  Advertising  Council  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Housing 
Agency  and  the  OWI  is  sponsoring  a 
“share  your  home”  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  run  in  150  cities  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October. 

The  three-point  appeal,  which  will 
be  made  through  national  and  local 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  over 
the  radio,  is;  (1)  to  encourage  people 
to  take  in  war  workers  if  this  can  be 
done  without  expenditure  of  critical 
materials;  (2)  to  encourage  owners 
to  convert  properties  not  now  suitable 
for  use;  and  (3)  to  persuade  ^ose 
unable  to  convert  their  own  proper¬ 
ties  to  lease  them  to  the  government. 

War  industries,  banks  and  lending 
institutions,  department  and  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  insurance  firms,  real 
estate  firms,  labor  organizations, 
building  material  dealers,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  building  contractors,  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  national  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  concerns  are  also  being  contacted 
and  urged  to  give  the  campaign  sup¬ 
port  in  their  local  advertising. 

The  agency  pointed  out  that  unless 
sufficient  housing  can  be  provided 
them,  war  workers  will  give  up  their 
essential  jobs,  thus  seriously  impair¬ 
ing  war  production.  To  help  prevent 
this,  local  committees  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  vital  areas  and  provided  with 
a  booklet,  “How  Industry  Can  Co¬ 
operate  with  the  ‘Share  Your  Home’ 
Program.” 

COLOR  IN  LOCAL  ADS 

Local  advertisers  in  Boston  are  in¬ 
vading  a  field  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  hitherto  almost  the  exclusive 
province  of  major  national  adver¬ 
tisers — four-color  advertising  in  Sun¬ 
day  feature  supplements — and  with 
encouraging  results,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Niland,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Post.  Niland  says 
there  has  also  been  a  definite  increase 
m  the  use  of  two-color  advertising  in 
Boston  dailies  since  pre-war  days. 
A  recent  two-time  test  of  full-color 
advertising  in  the  Your  World  fea¬ 
ture-magazine  section  of  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post  by  Elsie  Parker,  local 
specialist  in  body  conditioning,  hair 
and  scalp  treatments,  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  according  to  Mr.  Niland,  that 
the  Sunday  Post  has  now  received  a 
12-month  contract  for  additional 
quarter-page  advertisements  in  four 
colors. 

RETAILERS'  CALENDAR 

The  official  September  calendar  for 
the  Retailers  War  Program  has  been 
issued  with  special  emphasis  this 
month  on  the  Third  War  Loan.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  full  official  instructions  on 
the  handling  of  the  drive,  the  publica¬ 
tion,  published  by  the  Retailers  War 
Campaigns  Committee,  presents  writ¬ 
ten  and  graphic  ideas  for  advertising 
and  displays  centered  about  four  peak 
days.  Attack  Day,  Sept.  9;  American 
Heroes  Day,  Sept.  16;  Axis  Pay-Day, 
Sept.  23;  and  Sacrifice  Day,  Sept.  30. 
Also,  latest  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  on  three  other  large 
campaigns.  Salute  to  Labor,  Nutrition, 
and  Womanpower. 

■ 

ART  TRADE  GROUP 

Twenty-four  Chicago  advertising 
art  studios  have  formed  Associated 
Art  Studios  of  Chicago,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  at  32  W.  Randolph  St, 
as  a  trade  association.  James  A. 
Shanahan  is  executive  secretary. 
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McMillan  Burned 
In  Freak  Blast 
On  Sicily  Front 

U.  P.  Staffer  Hurt  in 
Lighting  Fire  for  Tea 
On  Abandoned  Gun  Site 

ty  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

A  freak  accident  on  the  Sicilian 
front  put  Richard  McMillan,  United 
Press  War  correspondent,  on  the  press 
casualty  list  diis 
week  as  Eric  Se- 
vareid,  CBS  cor¬ 
respondent,  was 
reported  safe  af¬ 
ter  he  had  bailed 
out  of  a  disabled 
transport  plane 
recently  while  en 
route  to  a  new 
assignment  in 
China. 

McMillan,  the 
66th  war  corres¬ 
pondent  injured 
or  wounded  since 
1939,  was  evacuated  to  North  Africa 
after  suffering  powder  blast  bums  of 
the  head,  face  and  forearms  at  the 
front  in  Sicily.  His  condition  was 
not  believed  serious.  McMillan  had 
covered  most  of  the  principal  cam¬ 
paigns  of  World  War  II  in  Europe  and 
Africa  without  a  scratch.  He  saw 
service  in  France,  Egypt,  Libya, 
Greece,  Crete  and  Sicily. 

Token  to  North  Africo 

Aboard  a  hospital  plane  bound  for 
North  Africa  McMillan  wrote  on  Aug. 
1  how  the  accident  happened.  “I 
had  been  lighting  a  fire  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  gun  site  for  a  cup  of  tea,”  he 
said.  “I  felt  rather  than  saw  an  arc 
of  searing  light  ripple  under  my  face 
and  hands  as  the  powder  ignited. 
It  was  all  over  in  a  split  second.  Then 
I  joined  the  flow  of  broken  humanity 
passing  from  the  battle  zones  to  dress¬ 
ing  stations,  hence  to  base  hospitals. 
1  awoke  after  two  hours  from  anes¬ 
thetic  in  the  battered  school-house 
amid  the  powdery  ruins  of  Regal- 
butto.” 

McMillan  received  emergency  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  Canadian  field  dressing  sta¬ 
tion. 

Sevareid  joined  Vern  Haughland 
of  New  Guinea  jungle  fame  as  a 
member  of  the  press  “Caterpillar 
Club'*  when  he  parachuted  to  ^ety 
with  the  passengers  and  crew  of  a 
disabled  transport  plane  Aug.  2  while 
en  route  from  New  Delhi,  India,  to 
Chungking.  He  was  among  16  who 
bailed  out  when  engine  trouble  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  northern  Burma 
jun^e,  100  miles  from  the  nearest 
Allied  base. 

Robert  Vermillion,  U.P.  war  cor¬ 
respondent  now  in  North  Africa,  sur¬ 
vived  one  of  the  most  unusual  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  war  before  he  left 
England,  a  delayed  dispatch  published 
Aug.  17  revealed.  A  two-ton  block¬ 
buster  bomb  exploded  accidentally 
300  yards  from  him.  Few  have  lived 
to  tell  about  such  an  explosion. 

fseepes  DeoNi  freni  Mock-Rmter 

Vermillion  said  he  was  spellboimd 
and  didn’t  have  time  to  be  frightened. 
He  and  a  score  of  other  men  escaped 
death  almost  miraculously,  for  men 
and  women  who  were  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  the  explosion  were 
knocked  down  by  H.  Block-busters 
are  supposed  to  kill  at  300  yards  but 
it  is  believed  that  irregularity  of  the 
terrain  deflected  the  blast  from  the 
group  in  which  the  UP.  man  stood. 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  former  New 
York  Time#  bureau  chief  in  Rome 
who  covered  the  bombing  of  Rome 
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from  a  Flying  Fortress,  made  another 
radio  ai^>eal  to  the  people  of  Italy 
Aug.  13  not  to  let  the  Germans  make 
fortresses  out  of  their  towns  on  the 
mainland  as  they  have  done  in  Sicily. 
Matthews,  who  has  been  at  the  front 
in  Sicily  since  the  first  air  raid  on 
Rome,  made  the  appeal  in  a  statement 
broadrast  from  Alters  by  the  United 
Nations  radio. 

The  successful  wind-up  of  the  Si¬ 
cilian  campaign  this  week  threw  the 
corps  of  correqiondents  there  into 
a  new  phase  of  coverage  with  no  sur¬ 
cease,  as  was  the  case  after  Tunisia 
was  conquered  by  the  Allied  forces. 
With  invasion  of  the  Italian  mainland 
imminent,  the  war  reporters  had  no 
prospect  of  a  breathing  spell. 

Gallagker  Rock  te  Alqlert 

On  the  Russian  front  a  ghastly  sight 
was  beheld  by  the  corps  of  corres¬ 
pondents  from  Moscow.  American  and 
British  reporters  were  taken  to  Orel 
to  see  what  Alexander  Werth  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
“something  they  will  remember  as 
one  of  their  grimmest  war  experi¬ 
ences.”  It  was  a  huge  trench  used 
by  the  Germans  for  burying  prisoners 
of  war  dead  from  starvation  or  as  a 
result  of  being  shot  Ibe  corres¬ 
pondents  were  told  that  a  total  of 
5,000  were  murdered  outside  Orel 
IMson,  and  possibly  12,000  in  other 
burial  mass  burial  grounds. 

“I  have  seen  such  things  in  photo¬ 
graphs  but  never  in  real  life,”  wrote 
Werth.  “Beside  a  dug  up  trench  were 
laid  out  strange  shriveled  shapes  of 
what  had  once  been  men.  They 
looked  like  grotesque  brown  rag 
dolls.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP,  who  wears  a 
brace  for  injuries  to  his  back  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  jeep  accident  in  North 


U  J>.  PRESIDENT  AT  FRONT 

Hugh  Baillie,  pr«t!d«nt  of  Unifod  Pr«u, 
(right)  ihown  in  war  corraspondant's  garb 
on  Sicilian  front  with  U.P.  corraipondent 
C.  R.  Cunningham.  Baillie  saw  tha  battia 
for  Catania  from  an  advanced  position 
and  wrote  a  graphic  eye-witnass  story  of 
the  action.  He  returned  recently  to  North 
Africe. 

Africa,  left  the  U.  S.  Aug.  19  to  return 
to  Algiers  after  his  home  leave  in 
New  York.  Dave  Driscoll,  director 
of  war  services  and  news  for  Station 
WOR,  New  York,  arrived  in  Algiers 
Aug.  16  to  tour  the  battlefronts  with 
a  portable  “Soundscriber”  to  record 
the  activities  of  U.  S.  armed  forces. 
The  records  will  be  flown  back  and 
presented  over  WOR  in  a  series  of 
special  broadcasts. 

Moigan  Beatty,  NBC  correspondent 
who  returned  home  this  week  after 
eight  months  in  London,  declared  that 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAMS  SHIFT  WAR  JOBS 

A  SHIFT  IN  JOBS  unique  in  newspa.  ington  bureau  of  the  Times  he  went  to 
per  annals  will  occur  in  the  near  London  on  a  three-month  leave  of  ab- 
future  when  James  B.  Reston,  a  former  sence  last  summer  to  organize  the 
Washington  and  London  correspon-  U.  S.  Information  Service  in  Britain  for 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  his  EUmer  Davis,  OWI  director.  He  is  33 
wife,  Sally  Fulton  Reston,  go  to  Lon-  years  old,  a  native  of  Dayton,  O.,  and 


Raymond  D«n!«U  TanU  Long 

don  for  the  Times  and  Raymond 
Daniell,  diief  of  the  newspaper’s  bu¬ 
reau  there,  returns  to  the  U.  S.  for  an 
extended  home  leave  with  his  wife, 
Tania  Long,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Times  staff  in  London. 

Reston,  who  has  been  doing  special 
work  since  last  October  for  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  will  be  acting  chief  of  the 
London  bureau  until  next  spring.  Mrs. 
Reston,  who  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  New  York  Hmes  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  take  over  the  duties  Mrs. 
Daniell  has  executed  for  the  Times  in 
the  British  capital.  The  transfer  will 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  Restons  can 
obtain  transportation. 

Reston  was  accredited  for  his  new 
duties  following  his  recent  return  with 
Mr.  Sulzberger  ftorn  a  29,000-mile  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Middle  East,  Moscow  and 
England  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Reston  was 
in  Londmi  for  AP  from  1937  to  1939. 
when  he  joined  the  Times  staff  there. 
He  went  through  the  aerial  blitz  of 
1940,  and  after  serving  in  the  Wash- 


Jamat  B.  Raston  Mrs.  Sally  Raston 

was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1932. 

Mrs.  Reston  is  the  daughter  of  Jus¬ 
tice  W.  J.  Fulton  of  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Married  in  1935,  the 
Restons  have  two  children,  Richard, 
6,  and  James,  Jr.,  2. 

Mrs.  Heston’s  duties  in  London  will 
be  three-fold:  to  contribute  articles  to 
the  Sunday  Times,  to  get  signed  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  and  to  do  spot  news  for  the  daily 
and  Sunday  woman’s  ‘page  of  the 
Times.  She  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Junior  League  Magazine  in  1934-35  and 
was  in  London  for  the  Reader's  Digest 
in  1938-39  when  her  hxisband  was 
formerly  assigned  there.  Sihe  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  Times  Sunday 
magazine  while  with  her  husband  in 
Washington. 

Ray  Daniell  has  been  London  chief 
for  the  Times  since  1940.  He  married 
Tania  Long  in  November,  1941,  when 
she  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  city  staff.  They  have 
been  a  husbend-and-wife  team  in 
London  since  February,  1942. 


despite  some  protestations  that 
British  would  “go  out  of  the  ‘infonai 
tien  ImsineES*  as  soon  as  the  Europia 
I^ase  of  the  war  is  over,”  it  is  «  ' 
likely  that  such  a  policy  would  k 
carried  out  completely  during  4 
Pacific  cleanup.  Aeoooding  to  Besik 
it  will  be  a  case  of  a  bureau  of 
emment  finding  justification  for  oc.^ 
tinued  existence.  f 

“In  the  field  of  news,  for  w«tu| 
consumption,  the  Briti^  have  ISf 
advantage  over  us,  in  America,  bt-s 
cause  they  have  a  single,  consistoi;i 
voice  on  the  BBC,  with  years  of  repQ.| 
tation  behind  it,  while  we  are  ntsi 
in  the  field,”  said  Beatty.  “Conn, 
pondents  on  the  various  battlefrtM 
have  written  me  that  they  get  QK 
news  regularly,  but  they  do  not  Igg 
American  broadcasts  as  regularly. 

“I  have  been  asked  whether  ii 
British  are  getting  a  true  picture  d 
the  war  through  their  press.  Ik 
answer  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  4 
British  again  are  getting  a  more  co- 
sistent  view  of  the  progress  of  It 
war,  than  we  are.  I  do  not  say  I 
is  better  to  have  a  more  consisU 
view,  but  the  people  at  large  do  hm 
a  fairly  clear  picture  of  events.  Iki 
is  largely  because  the  British  ;»ui 
is  slower  to  anticipate  official  dt. 
cisions. 

“British  newspapers  are  obviou^ 
prospering  under  rationing  of  papa 
and  they  manage  to  carry  a  maxinni 
of  American  news  these  days.  Ilk 
curious  to  note  that  people  all  am 
England  queque  up  for  their  nem 
papers,  if  they  were  not  fortupR 
enough  to  be  regular  subscriboa  k»- 
fore  the  war.  When  the  news  venir 
shows  up  on  his  regular  comer 
morning  or  afternoon  in  London  i 
double  line  forms  to  buy  the  mn 
for  a  penny  (which  is  equivalealk 
two  cents  in  this  country.)  Ik 
British  have  not  lost  their  habit  d 
writing  letters  to  the  editor  in  wv- 
time,  and  oddly  enough — most  of  tht* 
letters  do  not  touch  directly  on  tk 
war.  The  present  letter  writing  ptux 
is  concerned  chiefly  about  the  call-:? 
of  women,  up  to  50  years  of  age.  Moit 
people  oppose  this  latest  suggestiool 
of  the  government.  The  call-up  las| 
not  yet  been  made.” 

Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps-Howad 
Newspaper  Alliance  columnist,  idwl 
has  seen  much  of  the  war  zones  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  this  week  from  his  most 
recent  trip  abroad,  a  two-month  tou; 
of  London,  Sweden  and  North  Africa 


Reporter  Wills  $500 
For  Columbia  U.  Prize 


Excluding  a  640  acre  ranch  in 
and  also  $4,000  in  life  insurance,  which 
insurance  is  payable  directly  to  hi-v 
mother,  Wilbur  FTnley  Fauley,  for  S 
years  a  member  of  the  reportorial  sta.*!] 
of  the  New  York  Times,  left  a  nc' 
estate  of  $18,175.42  when  he  died  a: 
the  age  of  70  Dec.  21  last,  accordirs 
to  an  appraisal  of  his  property,  madt 
by  Judge  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  and 
this  week  with  Surrogate  Dclchantj 
Under  his  will,  Fauley  left  $500 1« 
the  Columbia  School  of  JournalL® 
from  which  a  $25  prize  is  to  k| 
awarded  annually  “to  the  reporter  wk 
writes  the  most  outstanding  newspa 
per  story  of  human  interest  for  a  Ne» 
York  City  Metropolitan  daily, 
winner  in  the  opinion  of  a  facolt-j 
committee  to  be  selected  by  the  drar, 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  oh 
Journalism.”  j 

Fauley  was  bom  at  Fultonham,  0,| 
and  studied  music  at  Philadelphia,  fit 
was  employed  at  first  by  the  New  Yori 
Evening,  Journal  and,  in  1909,  joiMd 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tunes  as  a 
hotel  reporter.  Later  he  became  beai 
of  its  society  department  and,  in 
returned  to  Us  general  news  staff. 
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Because  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market- 
consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26  adjacent  counties— is  experienc¬ 
ing  the  greatest  payroll  and  employ¬ 
ment  period  in  its  history,  and  because 
you  can  reach  and  sell  BOTH  parts  of 
this  compact  area  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  nation  to  sell  merchandise. 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


s 


should  be  supplemental  to  sponsored  sease.  Born  in  Tipton,  la.,  he  had 
advertising  which  he  contended  often  worked  on  newspapers  in  Cedar 
was  hit  or  miss  in  effect.  Rapids,  la.;  Minnea|>olis,  Minn.;  Butte, 

Another  speaker  before  the  meet-  Mont.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Des  Moines, 
ing  was  Albert  S.  Hardy,  publisher  of  la.;  Devils  Lake,  N.  D.;  Fort  Worth 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  News  and  pres-  and  Houston,  Tex.  He  was  director  of 
ident  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  information  for  WPA  for  three  years 
ciation.  He  strongly  advocated  mem-  and  for  the  Census  Bureau  for  one 
bership  by  all  rural  newspapers  in  year.  The  CAA  post  to  which  he  was 
some  national  advertising  agency.  appointed  Saturday  was  filled  by  him 

Hardy  said  53%  of  the  population  two  years  ago  until  ill  health  forced 

lives  in  towns  of  less  than  25,000  and  him  to  resign. 

Disputing  contentions  that  it  would  “the  rural  newspapers  are  the  media  ■ 

be  an  independence-sapling  subsidy  responsible  for  carrying  the  war  needs  Penn  Stote  tO  Offer 

of  the  press.  Senator  John  H.  Bank-  to  them  and  awakening  them  to  the  . 

head  (D.,  Ala.)  in  an  address  Aug.  dangers  they  face  unless  a  total  na-  SnOlt  CoUTSeS  111  NGWS 
13  before  the  summer  “warvention”  tional  coordination  of  effort  is  ef-  a  it  d  i 

of  the  Alabama  Press  Association  de-  fected.”  .  Harrisburo  Aug.  17-The  Pennsyl- 

fended  the  Bankhead-Cannon  bill  During  a  round  table  discussion,  '  State  College  Department  of 
now  pending  in  Congress  as  provid-  Hunter  Golson,  publisher,  Wetumpka  Journalism,  in  cooperation  with  the 
ing  for  “a  legitimate  and  much  Herald,  condemned  what  he  termed  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
needed  advertising  program.”  “governmental  demands  for  space  in  Association,  is  to  offer  t^ee  short 

Delegates  to  the  association  unan-  newspapers.”  However,  the  associa- 
imously  endorsed  the  bill  and  voted  tion  voted  unanimously  to  join  in  the  u  College  beginning 

Senator  Bankhead  honorary  member-  Third  War  Loan  drive.  Sept  20.  Each  course  is  to  be  four 

.ship  in  the  association.  The  organize-  “We  are  willing  to  do  our  part  but  .  ®. 
tion  also  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  why  should  the  country  weeklies  be 

National  Editorial  Association.  called  upon  to  give  the  only  thing  PNPA,  said  this  week  that  publish- 

Hitt  Critics  can  sell — space  in  their  newspa-  of  Pennsylvania  newspapers,  par- 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  pers,”  Mr.  Golson  asked.  “We  are  ticularly  of  the  smaller  dailies  and 

u  A  n  ^  ‘*red  of  some  government  bureaucrat  the  weeklies  are  being  asked  to  rec- 

Bankhead-Cannon  bill  (which  would  his  feet  on  us  week  after  ommend  young  people  from  their  com- 

require  the  governinent  to  spend  be-  munity  who  show  interest  and  talent 

tween  25  and  30  million  dollars  each  John  Temple  Graves,  associate  edi-  in  newspaper  work  to  be  students 
year  during  the  war  for  advertising,  Birmingham  Age-Herald  ad-  in  the  courses  which  are  designed  to 

wi^  at  least  half  going  to  weekly  ^he  convention,  attacking  help  alleviate  the  critical  manpower 

semi-weekly  papers)  have  as-  Bigness  of  Government.”  shortage  on  editorial  and  advertising 

serted  that  its  ^ssage  will  des^oy  secretary  of  staffs. 

the  freedom  of  the  press,  said  Sen-  Association,  reported  that  only  10  It  is  also  suggested  by  the  PNPA 
ator  Bankhead.  It  is  claimed  by  ^g^spapers  in  Alabama  have  been  that  experienced  news  men  may  wish 
some  of  the  big  papers  and  a  few  £Qj.ggjj  gf  business  since  to  increase  their  usefulness  to  their 

r  Ik  Pearl  Harbor.  However,  President  papers  by  learning  some  of  the  prac- 

the  thinking  of  the  big  ones  that  the  Green,  who  will  continue  in  of-  tices  of  advertising.  No  recommenda- 

purchase  of  space  by  the  governnient  winter  session,  pointed  tion  of  a  student.  Hardy  said,  will 

for  adverUsmg  the  sale  o^he  largest  ^  rough  road  ahead  for  some  of  the  obligate  the  publisher  in  placing  the 
series  of  government  war  bonds  in  t  e  j-g^gjjer  weeklies  unless  the  Bank-  student  after  he  completes  the  course. 

°  k-  k^  1  1  u  es  a  head-Cannon  bill  brings  financial  as-  Since  the  faculty  at  Penn  State  is 

subsidy  which  IS  likely  to  sap  and  ^  service  free  of  charge,  the 

o  the  independence  <>"1^  tuition  required  of  students  is 

“That  claim  has  so  little  substance  1^ 

and  so  little  justification  based  upon  Washington,  Aug.  16-Two  days  $1.50  is  ^ing  asked.  The  total  cost 
experience  for  150  years  that  the  im-  after  announcement  was  made  of  his  for  the  four-week  period  including 
plication  promptly  arises  that  it  is  appointment  as  director  of  ii^orma-  fees,  books  and  general  living  ex¬ 
being  made  by  special  pleaders  in  the  “o"  statistics  for  the  Civil  Aero-  penses  should  not  exceed  $75,  it  was 
absence  of  sound  arguments  with  Administration.  Roscoe  said.  Courses  m  tjqiing  may  also  be 

which  to  oDDOse  the  passage  of  the  Wright,  43.  died  today  of  heart  di-  offered  at  a  special  fee. 


Bankhead  Hits 
Critics  of 
His  Ad  Bill 


^  Did  you  ^ 
1  KNOW...?  I 
J  Dayton  is  now  ( 

I]  A  MARKET  OF  ] 
p/2  MILLION 
y  PEOPLE... WITH \ 
THE  LARGEST  BUYING 
POWER  IN  HISTORY 


34%  ’INCJIIASE  IN  4)AltY  tlRCULATI^  .IN  *  YEARS 

*  ■  •  r  t  •  4  4.  C  •. 
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IjfFLUENCiNG  Washington — whether  for  prof- 
iltable  sales,  maintaining  product  identity  or 
creating  the  right  impression  with  the  nation’s 
policy  makers — can  best  be  done  through  news¬ 
papers.  OriCvhewspaper,  in  fact*  the  one  most 
Washingtonians  redd^jth^  one  all  Washingtonians 
believe.  In  short,  The 

Here’s  why:  ^ 

The  Star  is  read  by  more  Washingtonians— 
metropolitan  area  included — than  any  othwi 
newspaper.  In  fact.  The  Star’s  circulation  is 
more  than  double  that  of  any  other  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  in  the  afternoon  (not  including 
forenoon  editions)  and  its  total  circulation  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  far  exceeds 
that  of  its  contemporaries  in  the  morning. 


evening  or  Sunday  field.  Seventy-eight  per  cent 
of  the  Star’s  circulation — Evening  and  Sunday — 
is  home  delivered  and  over  ninety-seven  per  cent 
is  concentrated  in  Washington  and  the  A.B.C. 
retail  trading  zone. 

"Fine.  But  what  about  that  'believed  by  all’ 
angle?’’,  you  may  ask. 

Well,  here's  ivhy  that’s  so.  The  Star  is  re¬ 
spected  in  Washington  because  it  sticks  to  the 
truth  in  reporting  both  sides  of  the  day’s  news. 
^It  is  independent  and  fair  in  its  editorial  com- 
rnf^t  and  people  take  it  seriously.  Founded  in 
1 8  The  Star  has  several  generations’  lead  ov'er 
Its  coafxmporaries  in  establishing  itself  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  daily  part  of  Washington  homelife. 

Unq^sttouably,  The  Star  has  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  ph  the  thinking  and  buying  habits  of 
Wasliiiington  than  any  other  single  force.  And 
remember  this  when  considering  your  advertis- 
ijq^:  Washington  is  non  the  center  of  national  and 
^international  influence  ...  a  billion  dollar  market 
. . .  and  time  and  experience  have  proven  The  Star 
is  the  medium  to  reach  it — resultfully! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Skott  'Takai 


SOME  Venezuelan  newspapers  are 
often  accused  of  not  checking  the 
sources  of  their  news,  a  practice  which 
sometimes  leads  to  odd  results. 

Recently  a  voice  excitedly  phoned 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
of  Caracas  saying  that  a  flood,  earth¬ 
quake  and  tidal  wave  had  completely 
wiped  out  the  port  city  of  La  Guaira. 
The  editor  stopped  the  presses, 
grabbed  a  pencil  and  began  to  scribble 
the  facts  as  related  by  the  “eyewit¬ 
ness.” 

After  a  few  seconds,  however,  the 
editor  got  suspicious.  “Tell  me,”  he 
said,  “if  everything  is  flooded  in  La 
Guaira,  how  can  you  be  telephoning 
me?” 

“Oh,”  replied  the  informant,  “I’m  a 
shark!” 

■ 

IN  THE  ABSENCE  on  vacation  of 
Len  Shaw,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Pre$$,  William  J.  Cough¬ 
lin  drew  the  assignment  to  do  the 
movie  reviews.  Now,  rotund  Bill  lives 
in  a  far  Detroit  suburb,  and  seldom 
gets  around  to  going  to  movies  at 
night,  anyway,  because  the  Free  Press 
is  a  morning  sheet.  Dubious  of  his 
ability  as  a  movie  critic,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  wasn’t  going  to  let  any  outsider 
know  it,  and  so  he  sauntered  forth  to 
a  first-run  theater. 

After  the  show  the  publicity  gal 
came  rushing  up  to  Bill  and  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  picture. 

“Well,”  he  hesitated,  “it  was  quite 
different  from  the  last  movie  I  saw.” 

“Is  that  so?  Why?”  the  publicity 
gal  pressed. 

Bill  glanced  cautiously  around  him, 
and  then  whispered,  ‘"They  talk  now.” 
Whereupon  he  walked  out. 

■ 

THE  STORY  of  the  raising  of  the  liner 
Normandie  carried  this  snappy  head 
in  the  Mobile  Register:  “Sunken  Nor¬ 
mandie  Sits  Up  Like  the  Lady  She  Is.” 

NUTSHELL  CRITIQUE  by  Music 
Critic  Constance  Herresholf  in  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  of  the  diction 
employed  by  members  of  an  opera 
company: 

“With  the  exception  of  one  role  sung 
in  Italian,  ‘Faust’  was  sung  in  French, 
probably.” 

■ 

THEY  WERE  socialites  when  the  story 
began  its  tour  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  copy  desk.  By 
the  time  it  emerged  in  print,  however, 
nine  socialite  residents  of  exclusive 
Grosse  Pointe,  Detroit  suburb,  had 
unwittingly  been  given  a  political  affil¬ 
iation  in  the  headline,  reading: 

SOCIALISTS  FACE 
RATIONING  LOSS  IN 
CHARGES  BY  OPA 

Sxi^kt 

Soldiers'  Boxing  Show 
A  WEEKLY  boxing  show,  staged  each 
Saturday  night  in  front  of  its  build¬ 
ing,  inaugurated  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Evening  Star,  primarily  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  visiting  soldiers  from 
nearby  Camp  Ellis,  is  attracting 
crowds  of  between  7,000  and  8,000. 

In  addition  to  proving  the  greatest 
drawing  card  for  visiting  servicemen, 
the  series  has  created  a  surprising 
revival  of  public  interest  in  amateur 
boxing.  An  estimated  1,000  men  in 
uniform  attend  the  fights.  ’The  rest 
are  civilians. 

Traffic  is  stopped  in  the  Star  block 
each  Saturday  at  4  p.m.  when  a  port¬ 
able  boxing  ring  is  erected  directly  in 
front  of  the  building.  About  350 


chairs  are  reserved  at  the  ringside  for 
men  in  uniform,  officials  and  local 
sports  fans.  The  rest  of  the  crowd 
stands  up,  filling  the  block,  pavement 
and  sidewalk,  from  corner  to  comer. 
Preceding  the  bouts,  six  to  eight  of 
them,  a  short  program  of  music  by 
a  male  quartet,  a  male  choms  of  50 
voices,  and  a  girls’  barbershop  har¬ 
mony  quartet,  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  programs.  Elntire  program  lasts 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Star  finances  the  shows  with 
the  assistance  of  volunteer  workers, 
such  as  judges,  doctors,  timekeepers, 
referee  and  matchmaker.  All  fights 
are  conducted  under  regulations  and 
supervision  of  the  A.  A.  U. 

Matches  are  made  between  the  box¬ 
ing  team  of  the  R.  G.  LeTourneau 
Co.,  a  war  industry,  and  imported 
teams,  which  have  included  Camp 
Ellis,  Camp  Grant,  Chicago  C.  Y.  O., 
Chicago  Madison  Athletic  club,  and 
Milwaukee  Athletic  club.  Expenses 
of  visiting  teams  are  met  by  local 
sponsors,  among  whom  have  been  the 
president  of  the  Peoria  Association  of 
Commerce  (Lyle  Roszell)  and  Key¬ 
stone  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  another  wai- 
plant. 


ITie  series  has  the  endorsement  of 
state  boxing  officials,  city  officials, 
USO  leaders,  the  Peoria  Association 
of  Commerce,  and  various  service  and 
civic  organizations. 

Transportation  facilities  between 
Camp  Ellis,  52  miles  from  Peoria,  and 
Peoria  are  not  good.  Originally  it 
was  estimated  that  1,000  to  1,500  sol¬ 
diers  would  spend  week-ends  in 
Peoria.  The  number  has  grown  to 
between  3,000  and  4,000. 

In  connection  with  the  free  open 
arena  shows,  the  Star  is  accepting 
contributions  for  a  Camp  Ellis  ath¬ 
letic  fund,  to  be  turned  over  to  camp 
athletic  officers.  The  Star  started  the 
fund  and  is  following  through  as 
sponsor. 


Soldiers'  Xmas  Shopping 

THE  Santa  Paula  (Cal.)  Chronicle  is 
promoting  a  Christmas-shopping- 
for-soldiers  campaign  during  Sep¬ 
tember  in  cormection  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ruling  that  gifts  for  men  in 
overseas  service  must  be  mailed  be¬ 
tween  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  15.  ’The  local 
postoffice  staff  is  cooperating  by  mak¬ 
ing  appropriate  tie-in  displays  in 


every  vacant  store  window  in  the  I 
town. 

Stores  are  advertising  appropriate 
gift  merchandise  and  emphasizing  the  I 
necessary  mailing  dates.  Full  gov- 
ernment  regulations  concerning  size 
and  method  of  addressing  gift  pack¬ 
ages  is  being  publicized. 

"Street  Scene" 

“STREEIT  SCENE”  featuring  humaa 

interest  glimpses  of  life  in  Atlanta 
is  a  new  front  page  feature  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal.  Run  in  a  one- 
column  box,  the  column  carries  three, 
and  never  more  than  four,  short  para¬ 
graphs  of  everyday  life.  ’Typical  of 
the  bits  chosen  is  the  following: 

“Well-known  Atlanta  sportsman  on 
his  way  to  induction,  ‘I’m  headed  for 
the  international  shoot  now.’  ” 


Women  at  Work  Column 
THE  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  is 
conducting  a  special  column  devoted 
to  women  about  to  enter  war  indus¬ 
try.  The  service  answers  questions 
about  where  to  apply  for  work  or 
training  and  on  places  where  to  leave 
children. 


NASHVILLE 


READERSmP 

$  IN  A  MAJOR  MARKET 


BANNER 

.  TENNESSEAN 

Year 

Evening 

Morning 

Sunday 

1916 

44,898 

34,915 

37,268 

1925 

52,128 

40,427 

40,196 

1935 

69,524 

70,798 

71,986 

1940 

64,944 

64,781 

108,675 

1943 

76,52  1 

81,554 

132,768 

It's  the  Market  With  a  ** Buying  Punch!** 
Reach  It  Through  Two  Great  Newspapers 


Nashville  Banner  Nashville  Tennessean 

EVENING  MORNING  SUNDAY 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMP  ANY 
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Seattle  . . .  home  jpom 


OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHING  FLEET 


I  Mnto  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  North 
/  Pacific  sail  hundreds  of  rugged  hshing 
boats  to  harvest  more  than  half  of  all 
North  America’s  canned  fish  products! 
Salmon  alone  is  a  $50,000,000  industry  in 
this  area.  Seattle  is  supply  base  for  most 
of  this  vast  North  PaciBc  operation.  Prod- 
ucts  of  the  fleet  flow  through  Seattle,  and 
^here  is  where  the  fishermen  own  their 
homes — where  their  boats  are  built,  re¬ 
paired  and  provisioned.  Today,  as  it  goes 
about  its  regular  business,  the  fishing  fleet 
patrols  Northern  waters.  Fishing  is  a 
huge  industry  contributing  millions  to  i 
the  PERMANENT  prosperity  of  Seattle!  I 


•« 


fACWC  OCiAi^ 


SEATTLE  is  more  than  one  of 
America’s  richest  war-time  markets.  While  it  ranks 
among  the  leaders  in  war  production,  it  has  ample 
resources  for  continued  growth.  Seattle  has  become 
America’s  18th  city  through  development  of  fishing, 
timber,  agriculture,  sea  trade.  Yet  even  these  resources 
have  scarcely  been  touched.  This  remarkable  city 
deserves  a  substantial  place  in  your  plans — present 
and  future!  The  TIMES  is  Seattle’s  “home-town” 
paper — preferred  in  7  out  of  10  Seattle  homes. 

Sy  O'Mora  A  OrnitlM*,  Inc.,  New  Yerk,  Oilcaga,  San  FranclM#,  lat  Anfilaa 


Seattle  Times 


iMttl*,  W«sliiagl«a 


These  Days-  Every  A  Schedule 

should  include  the 


Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors 
Meet  Sept  8-11 


loin  will  follow  the  nominating  committer'^  re¬ 
port.  Arthur  Moore,  managing  editor  of  the 
BloomingtoH  (III.)  Pantagrapk,  is  chairman 
for  papers  under  50,000  circulation;  and 
Dwight  Perrin,  managing  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  is  chairman  for  papers  over 
50,000  circulation. 

William  Steven,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  until  recently  a  member  oi  the 
press  division  staff  in  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  will  present  Byron  Price,  director  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  other  speakers  in  a  discussion  of 
censorship,  Saturday  at  10:30  a.m. 


ROGERS,  KING  JOIN  OPA 

Washimcton,  Aug.  16 — James  G. 
Rogers  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  James  F.  King 
has  been  named  deputy  administrator 
in  charge  of  information.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  in  the  advertising  field  in  New 
York  for  10  years  before  joining  the 
OWI.  He  has  been  associated  with 
Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc.,  and  with  Benton 
&  Bowles  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  King  worked  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore  Pott, 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News  be¬ 
fore  entering  government  service  in 
1938.  He  has  been  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  the  wage-hour  divi¬ 
sion,  and  later  was  executive  officer 
of  the  Office  of  Censorship. 


news  at  its  source  on  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  policies. 

“2.  The  council  is  on  record  against 
the  suit  instituted  by  the  government 
against  the  Associated  Press  under 
the  anti-trust  laws,  because  this  coun¬ 
cil  sees  an  effort  to  interfere  with 
free  collection  and  distribution  of 
news. 

“The  council  sees  that  having  the 
Associated  Press  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  a  common  carrier  event- 
irilly  will  lead  to  interference  with 
the  news  policies  of  the  American 
press  and  demoralize  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States.” 


•  War  Conference  in  Chicago 
To  Cover  Current  Problems 
.  .  .  Three  States  to  Meet 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the  Third  RIqw  q*  Free  Prftgg 
War  Loan  campaign,  the  wartime  con-  .  w  • 

ference  of  the  Associated  Press  Man-  00011  111  AP  OUlt 
aging  Editors  Association  will  be  held  Boston,  Aug.  15— Delegates  to  a 
at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept,  meeting  of  the  New  England  Council 
8-11.  of  Young  Republican  Clubs  today 

Stripped  of  all  frivolity,  and  de-  placed  themselves  on  record  as  op- 
signed  primarily  to  cover  current  posed  to  the  suit  entered  by  the  gov- 
news  problems,  the  conference  will  emment  against  the  Associated  Press 
open  on  Sept.  8  vdth  at  least  three  under  the  anti-trust  laws,  because,  it 
AP  state  association  meetings  sched-  was  agreed,  “this  council  sees  this  ac- 
uled,  including  Illinois,  Iowa  and  tion  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  The  executive  com-  government  to  interfere  with  free  col- 

mittec  of  the  national  association  lection  and  distribution  of  news,  and  were  taking  off  for  Chicag 
will  meet  at  6  p.m.  on  Sept.  8,  after  therefore  a  blow  at  the  freedom  of  (hey  had  flown  to  Macomb 
inspecting  a  Buick  war  plant  with  the 
other  members  of  the  association. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  division.  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  will  address  the  first  general 
session  of  the  assembled  AP  editors 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  8.  Mr, 

Hoyt  is  on  leave  of  absence  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
having  succeeded  Gardner  Cowles, 

Jr.,  as  head  of  the  branch. 

Healy  Aaaoaacet  Plaas 
Serious  business  will  predominate 
on  Sept.  9,  according  to  program  plans 
announced  this  week  by  George  W, 

Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  vice-chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  ~ 


I  «re*  yoHc  n»e.  ^ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Detroit  Sews  — 

Mlwaukee  Journal 
Omaha  _  ^ 


.cjncvLg-non 


Basil  L.  Walters, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  is  out  of  the  country  this 
month  but  will  return  in  time  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 

Walter  Shead,  ^ef  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion,  War  Finance  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  will  have 
charge  of  the  forenoon  program  on 
Sept.  9.  He  will  present  Sidney  Tick- 
ton,  statistician  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  and  Herbert  Gaston,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
former  newspaperman. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Stanley 
Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will 
preside,  presenting  a  discussion  of  the 
press  and  radio.  Participating  will  be 
W.  J.  McCambridge,  president  of  Press 
Association;  Paul  W,  White,  news  di¬ 
rector,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
William  F.  Brooks,  director  of  news 
events.  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  a  representative  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System;  Major  (general 
Alexander  D.  ^rles,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Press-  Relations  Office;  and 
Capt.  Leland  P.  Loirette,  director,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Another  feature  of  the  Thursday 
afternoon  program  will  be  discussion 
led  by  Ben  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  on  coverage  of  race  prob¬ 
lems.  Mr.  McKelway  will  introduce 
several  managing  editors  who  have 
had  experience  covering  race  riots. 
Other  features  follow: 

FRIDAY,  SF.PTF.MBKR  10 
Waldo  Arnold  managing  editor,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  will  lead  a  discussion  of  “Do 
Wirephoto  and  AP  pictures  meet  our  needs?" 
Participating  will  be  A.  Y.  Aronson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Louisville  Times;  William  J. 
White,  picture  editor.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  ^Becatur  (III.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review,  and  Al  Reschr  pr^Aure  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press.  The  Chieago  Tribune 
will  be  host  at  a  luncheon  Friday  noon.  • 
Erwin  Canham,  Christian  Seience  Monitor, 
will  lead  a  discusison  of  the  general  news 
report  Friday  afternoon.  The  association  will 
be  host  at  a  cocktail  party  and  dinner  Friday 
evening. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11 
A.  Y.  Aronson,  chairman,  will  report  for  the 
nominating  committee. 

Two  discussions  on  the  white  paper  situa- 


The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  being  included  in  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  schedules  these  days — because 

its  area  is  one  of  the  richest.. “per  home”  and  “per 
farm!” 

Notice:  Nebraska’s  farm  income  for  1942  was  60%  above  that 
of  the  previous  year!  Omaha  bank  clearing  gains  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  nation  1 

C0\’ERAGE?  The  Best!  97%  coverage  of  the  metro- 
politaii  ( Inialia  market!  43%  coverage  in  all  93  Nebraska 
counties.  ])liis  10  Iowa  counties. 

INFLUENCE  IN  ITS  MARKET?  Outstanding  I  It  was 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  that  originated  and  “put  over” 
Nebraska’s  famous  scrap  drive  that  later  became  the  pattern 
for  the  nation.  This  activity  won  for  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  the  famed  Pulitzer  Prize! 

Likewise — it  can  help  you  “sell”  your  story  to  these 
thousands  of  rich  city-town-farm  homes. 

Daily  193,809,  Sunday  184,737  ABC.  6  mot.  avg.  end’g  Mar.  31,  ’43. 


97%  coverage  of  the  Omaha 
metropolitan  area. 

READ  BY  43%  OF  THE  426,683 
FAMILIES  IN  ALL  93  NEBRASKA 
COUNTIES  ...  AND  10  IN  IOWA. 


One  of  the  litiin’s  Greet  Neuspapers 

Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  KOWH 
O'Mara  &  Ormtbaa,  Naf'l  Rapt.:  New  York,  Chicago,  Lot  Angalat,  San  Francitco 
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CROSS-COUNTRY 
CROSS-SECTION  REPORT.. 

from  satisfied  NEA  client  editors  t 


CALIFORNIA' 

“I  was  very  interested  in  Harry  Grayson’s 
stories  about  the  famous  baseball  names  of  the 
past,  as  were  many  of  my  friends.  Are  these 
collected  in  book  form  yet? 

J.  L.  Cauthorn,  Pres. 
San  Francisco  News 


‘WISCONSIN 


on  Mussolini.  material  and  pictures  were  ac- 
“The  biographical  *  ‘“!Vaoh  ...  Be  sure 

» “  ■>“'  -“«• 

disappears  or  is  has  disappeared,  and 

^1  *’*Sere"wTbe  ’Hme  mourning.  The  art 
if  he  dies  there  wm  oc 
appears  on  this  page. 


INDIANA’ 

’’Your  joy  in  our  pattern  record  of 
31,404  sales  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  is  exceeded  only  by  our  own. 
Congratulations  to  NEA  for  its  fine 
service.” 

W.  R.  Walton,  Managing  Editor 
South  Bend  Tribune 


OHIO 


iU?  .s.d  D.™.n 

SieTA- .r^  ■* 

th«e  too-  Thoorht  you  a  »«'  “  ,sp,. 

irroSoTJ'  .  coopto  ot  wooks 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“More  and  more  we  are  serving  a  feminine  audience 
— We  are  up  against  newsprint  troubles,  but  it  is 
important  not  to  take  too  much  out  of  that  devoted 
to  women’s  interest.  NEA — more  than  any  other 
service  1  know — has  sensed  this  condition  and  taken 
steps  to  meet  it.  Your  women’s  service  becomes 
more  and  more  valuable.  You  are  doing  a  grand  job 
and  I  hope  you  continue  to  emphasize  it.” 

E.  T.  Leech,  Editor 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 


<o*rKGROCND  FOR 
•  Your  maps  ^reat.  and  wc 

eagerly  awan  forthcoming.” 
""‘•frErSn.  Telegraph  Edjlor 
TallahP^  News-Democrat 


•  •  praises  for 
all  phases  of 
NEA's  service 
come  in  daily 
from  papers, 
large  and  small, 
throughout  the 
nation  .  . 

Editors  realize 
more  and  more 
that  they  can 
depend  on  NEA 
for  indispensable 
material  .  .  for 
speed  of  service 
.  .  for  real  fore¬ 
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GENERAL  STAFF.  Jack  Ball,  head  of  AP's  Senate 
reporters,  talks  informally  with  Senator  Burton 
K.  Wheeler  of  Montano. 


PHOTO  STAFF.  George  Skodding  making  an¬ 
other  of  the  famous  Roosevelt  pictures  he  has 
been  taking  since  1933. 


FEATURE  STAFF.  AP  Features  artist  Mih  Morris 
tketdies  War  Mobilisation  chief  James  F.  Byrnes 
at  his  desk  in  the  White  House. 


GET  THEi; 


in* 


REGIONAL  STAFF.  Jo  Thompson,  one  of  many 
AP  Regional  Service  reporters,  interviews  Repre¬ 
sentative  John  M.  Costello  of  California. 


STAFFS  IN  ONE 

lEAL  WASHINGTON  STORY 


100  Writers,  Editors  and  Photographers 
Produce  the  Facts 


]  ^  The  General  Staff  covers  the  fast-breaking  news,  produces  most 
of  the  national  news  headlines  these  days,  many  of  the  interna¬ 
tional.  It  includes  former  foreign  correspondents  and  world  news 
experts  as  well  as  lightning  fast  desk  men  and  veteran  Washington 
reporters. 


2,  The  Photo  Staff  flashes  out  to  Wirephoto  and  Telemat  sub¬ 
scribers  a  running  picture  report  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of 
the  high  speed  printers.  And  it  backs  up  the  regional  news  service 
with  regional  pictures. 


3,  AP  Features’  capital  staff  covers  the  human  side  of  Washington 
— and  more.  From  it  comes  the  original  “What  It  Means”  column, 
written  by  Herman  Allen,  the  daily  “Washington  in  Wartime” 
column  by  Jack  Stinnett,  and  Margaret  Kernodle’s  “Washington  Off 
the  Record.”  And  it  docs  research  for  the  Background  Maps. 


The  AP-Special  corps  of  experts  interprets  and  provides  back¬ 
ground  for  the  news  of  the  day.  “Today  on  the  Home  Front”  by 
James  Marlow  and  George  Zielke,  “Looking  Ahead  in  Washington” 
by  the  entire  Washington  staff,  and  “Interpreting  the  War  News” 
by  Kirke  Simpson  are  outstanding  AP-S  columns  from  Washington. 


5,  AP’s  Regional  Service  staff  has  the  home  town  touch.  A 
Regional  reporter  watches  for  news  important  to  some  one  state 
or  section  of  the  country,  routes  the  story  through  the  Regional 
desk  direct  to  the  papers  concerned. 
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Daily’s  Promotion  Seeks 

To  Sustain  Retail  Copy 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

IF  WE  WEIRE  to  set  out  to  name  five 

or  six  of  the  best  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  jobs  which  have  currently 
passed  before  our  eye,  we’d  certainly 
name  as  one  of  them  the  direct  mail 
aeries  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitor  to 
sustain  reUdl  linage.  We  make  partic¬ 
ular  mention  of  this  campaign  not  only 
because  of  its  quality  and  consistency, 
but  also  because  it  represents  a  basic 
effort  which  undoubtedly  should  be 
duplicated  in  most  cities. 

Tlie  campaign  is  composed  of  well- 
designed,  two-color  folders  aimed  sole¬ 
ly  at  Memphis  retailers.  Promotion 
Manager  Pierre  Martineau,  who  is  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  series,  explains  what  was 
in  his  mind  in  launching  this  program: 

Preteetiea  for  Tewerrew 

“We  feel  that  one  of  the  biggest  jobs 
facing  us  is  to  hold  up  our  retail  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  latter  half  of  the  year.  We 
think  more  and  more  retailers,  faced 
with  ever  -  increasing  merchandise 
shortages  and  shortages  of  help,  are 
going  to  decide  suddenly  to  cut  down 
their  advertising. 

“We  find  many  of  the  retailers  al¬ 
ready  thinking  in  terms  of  decreased 
advertising.  They  feel  Uiat  they  can 
do  all  the  business  they  can  handle 
without  advertising.  .  .  .  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  convey  to  the  retailer  in  this 
series  that  he  can,  that  he  should, 
continue  to  advertise  today  to  protect 
his  tomorrow." 

To  keep  this  lesson  constantly  before 
local  merchants,  the  Memphis  News¬ 
papers  are  directing  a  steady  stream 
of  promotion  folders  to  them.  Head¬ 
lines  and  captions  are  good:  e.g.  “The 
face  is  familiar  but  I  can’t  recall  the 
name"  .  .  .  “The  operation  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  but  the  patient  died”  .  .  .  “It’s 
fine  for  clothes  but  you  can’t  put  your 
firm’s  good  will  in  mothballs.”  Clear¬ 
ly  and  forcefully  the  theme  is  reiter¬ 
ated,  “You  can’t  curtail  advertising 
.  .  .  you  can’t  coast  until  the  war 
ends  .  . .  advertising  is  your  insurance 
for  the  future.” 

Closely  correlated  with  this  cam¬ 
paign  and  directed  toward  the  same 
objective  of  maintaining  retail  linage 
are  companion  folders  advocating  the 
use  of  advertising  to  develop  mail  or¬ 
der  business.  Pointing  out  that  travel 
difficulties  have  materially  reduced 
normal  traffic  into  Memphis,  these 
promotion  pieces  suggest  that  mail 
order  business  is  not  only  immediately 
profitable  but  that  it  sustains  contact 
with  out-of-town  customers.  The 
case  is  well  fortified  with  testimonials 


FIRST 

IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  HOME 

Dunns  the  first  seven  months  of 
1943,  The  Sun  published  273,000 
more  lines  of  Totsl  Advertising  thsn 
the  next  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  newspaper. 

The  Sun  is  in  its  19tb  consecutive 
year  of  evtoing-newspaper  leadership 
in  Total  Advertising. 


tZTba  ^nn 

NEW  YORK 


from  local  retailers  who  are  success¬ 
fully  bringing  in  mail  order  business 
through  advertising  in  the  Memphis 
newspapers. 

Our  feeling,  after  observing  this 
campaign  over  a  fairly  long  period  of 
time,  is  that  Memphis  merchants  are 
lucky  to  have  the  hometown  news¬ 
papers  looking  after  their  welfare  so 
intelligently  and  interpreting  their 
wartime  opportunities  so  persuasively. 

Mirroring  Louisville 

“ITS  EASY  to  talk  in  big  figures 

these  days,”  says  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times.  “When  a 
large  city  does  that,  it  may  not  mean 
anything.  ...  It  could  mean  that  city  is 
merely  exulting  over  a  war  boom  that 
will  go  the  way  of  the  four  winds.  .  .  . 
Here  is  the  story  of  Louisville,  not 
just  as  a  war  town,  but  especially  as  a 
pre-war  and  post-war  town.  We 
think  you  will  see  mirrored  in  th^se 
pages,  one  of  the  great  American  cities 
of  today  and  tomorrow.” 

We  quote  most  of  the  introduction 
to  this  new  Louisville  market  presen¬ 
tation  because  it  succinctly  stuns  up 
this  excellent  job.  In  a  series  of 
graphic  charts,  in  which  cold  figures 
do  all  the  talking,  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  depict  the  economic  history 
of  their  city  since  1933 — in  retail  sales, 
bank  deposits  and  debits,  industrial 
production,  power  consiunption,  car- 
loadings  and  other  basic  factors.  The 
picture  is  clear  and  convincing:  that 
Louisville  has  had  a  long  and  steady 


Advertising 

Sales 

PROMOTION 


We  need  an  ambitious  promotion 
man,  preferably  25  to  35  and  draft 
deferred,  to  work  closely  with  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  of  big  Eastern  daily 
in  helping  sales  force  sell  the  paper 
to  specific  advertisers. 

He  should  have  some  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  (not  necessarily  with  a  news¬ 
paper)  and  be  able  to  dig  up  useful 
sales  material,  and  weave  it  into  a 
clear,  concise,  hard-hitting  sales  story. 
He  should  be  creative,  imaginative 
and  original,  cooperative  with  asso¬ 
ciates  and  a  self-starter. 

Such  a  man  will  receive  all  possible 
assistance,  a  moderate  salary  to  start 
and  an  opportunity  to  build  himself 
solidly  with  an  established  and  pros¬ 
perous  newspaper  property. 

Write,  giving  details  of  background 
and  experience.  Enclose  samples  of 
sales  letters  or  sales  presentations  if 
possible  (these  will  be  returned). 
State  salary  expected  and  salaries 
earned. 
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growth,  not  just  a  post-Pearl  Harbor 
boom. 

A  swell  job  in  both  technique  and 
constructive  thinking. 

Important  People 

“IMPORTANT  PEOPLE”  are  the  stock 

in  trade  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Showing  who  the  “important  people” 
are  who  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  one  of  the  continuing  jobs  of  the 
WSJ’s  promotion  department.  And, 
we  might  say,  this  job  is  always  well 
done. 

We  have  just  received  No.  2  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Library  of  Cities, 
covering  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  thorough, 
painstaking  job,  this  booklet  lists  all 
the  Pittsburgh  companies  whose  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  reached  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  delineates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  contact  with  each  company  by 
giving  the  titles  of  all  officers  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  newspaper.  It  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  the  thumbing  of  very  many 
pages  to  get  that  “important  people” 
feeling  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
promotion  department  intended  you 
to  have. 

Good  Will  Advertising 

ON  JUNE  26,  the  Columbus  Ohio 

State  Journal  published  an  editorial 
on  good  will  advertising,  telling  its 
readers  just  what  the  current  crop  of 
national  advertising  means  and  why 
it  is  important  to  industry  and  to  the 
American  people.  The  Ohio  State 
Journal  has  reprinted  this  editorial  as 
the  introduction  to  a  booklet  in  which 
31  such  advertisements  are  reproduced 
in  reduced  facsimile.  Ikere  has  been 
a  lot  of  reprinting  of  industrial  and 
institutional  advertising  appearing  in 
newspapers,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  reiteration  is  a  good  thing 
rather  than  bad.  It  tends  to  drive 
home  the  magnitude  of  the  job  that  is 


being  done  today  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers  as  compared 
with  other  media. 

■ 

Wallace,  Monz  Named 

To  Ad  Bureau  Group 

William  Wallace,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  Star,  and  Henry  j 
W.  Manz,  advertising  manager  of  the  I 


William  Wallaca  Henry  W.  Mam 

Cincinnati  Post,  have  become  members 
of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  as 
representatives  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
Chairman  Frank  E.  Tripp  announced 
Aug.  17. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  succeeds  William  Ellyson,  Jr, 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  & 
News  Leader,  on  the  Committee  in 
Charge,  while  Mr.  Manz  succeeds  Col. 
Leroy  W.  Herron,  of  the  Washington 
Star. 

WEEKLY  GOES  TABLOID 

’The  Livermore  Falls  (Me.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  weekly,  has  announced  that 
due  to  labor  conditions,  curtailment 
of  newsprint  and  a  decrease  in  adver¬ 
tising  it  has  become  a  tabloid. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STREET  SCENE? 

NO...  This  is  Salt  Lake  City — a  typical  afternoon  in  this  center 
of  the  $625,000,000  Intermountain  market. 

New  industries  have  brought  new  Carrier-delivered  Coverage  of 

peopl^ip,304  of  them  since  1940  Tribene-Teiegram 

— to  the  58  counties  comprising  this 

complete  four-state  industrial  mar-  Salt  Lake  City .  99% 

ket.  More  than  1,000,000  persons  Sa|f  County .  90% 

are  permanently  settled,  established  -  i  i  r- 

in  homes,  on  steady  payrolU.  Over-  "  'nd^hial  Count.es 

whelmingly,  they  prefer  the  morn-  Surrounding  Salt  Lake .  69  A 

ing  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  the  eve-  State  of  Utah .  577o 

ning  Salt  Lake  Telegram.  Entire  4-State  Market .  43% 

The  One  Big  Inter  mountain  Medium 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  -  Telegram 
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Who  are  the  handful  of  Philadelphians 
General  Washington  would  turn  to  today? 


It  was  the  critical  winter  of  lySo  .  .  .  With  his  troops  unpaid,  half-clad, 
half-frozen,  ready  to  desert — General  Washington  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  a 
small  group  of  Philadelphia  leaders.  How  they  met  that  call  —  how  Thomas 
Paine,  Robert  Morris,  Haym  Salomon,  and  Blair  McCleneghan  raised  the 
money  and  saved  the  revolution — is  history  now. 

But  to  whom  would  George  Washington  turn  in  Philadelphia  today?  Who 
are  the  Philadelphians  with  the  greatest  influence,  the  positions  of  leadership 
—the  people  other  people  listen  to? 


For  an  objective  answer,  Time  turned 
to  top-flight  Philadelphia  agency  Aitkin- 
Kynett— asked  them  to  name  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  people  in  Philadelphia  now. 

Aitkin- Kynett  named  750  of  them  — and 
then  asked  these  top-flight  people— by  mail 
and  by  telephone— to  name  the  magazines 
they  read  regularly  and  — to  name  their  first 


and  second  choice  magazines. 

Here  is  what  Aitkin-Kynett  found: 

Of  the  four  hundred  top  Philadelphians  who 
replied, 

1.  More  than  50%  read  TIME! 

2.  More  of  them  read  TIME  than  read 
any  other  magazine— no  matter  how  large 
its  circulation. 


3.  Time  is  so  much  their  favorite  that 
they  give  TIME  twice  as  many  votes  for 
first  place  as  any  other  magazine! 

As  Philadelphia  goes,  so  goes  the  nation.  For 
similar  surveys  in  other  cities  (to  be  reported 
later)  are  showing  similar  results. 

And  from  coast  to  coast,  group  after  group 
of  national  leaders— corporation  officers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  college  presidents,  men  and 
women  listed  in  Who’s  Who  (and  31  other 
groups  of  America’s  top  people)  all  vote  TiME 
America’s  most  important  magazine.* 

★  ★  ★ 

The  impact  of  .men  like  these  on  American 
life— the  impact  of  their  actions  and  ideas  on 
thousands  of  other  men— is  beyond  measuring. 

Ti.me  is  indeed  grateful  for  their  votes  of 
confidence— will  do  all  in  its  power  to  deserve 
their  continued  good  opinion. 

••d-lMB  Reader's  Df«e*t  eirlnded 


The  maaazine  of  ton  neoule  ereruwhere 
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New  York-U.S.A. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  New  York  no 


more  represents  the  United  States  than 
London  represents  England,  or  Paris  rep¬ 
resents  F ranee,  but  where  else  can  you  find 
so  generous  a  sample  of  every  part  of  the 
United  States — its  people,  its  customs,  its 
favorite  foods,  its  accents?  Where  else, 
outside  the  regions  themselves,  could  you 
find  so  many  Southerners,  Westerners, 
Yankees?  So  many  Texans,  so  many  Ken¬ 
tucky  Colonels? 


New  York  belongs  to*  the  nation  because 
New  York  has  been  built  by  the  nation. 


York  is  the  business  capital  of  the  country. 
Business  executives  select  New  York  for 
their  company’s  headquarters  because  they 
know  it  is  just  as  important  to  be  close  to 
the  “raw  materials”  of  day-to-day  business 
activities — adequate  personnel,  other  cor¬ 
porations  with  which  they  deal,  business 
services — as  it  is  for  steel  mills  to  be  close 
to  the  mines,  or  flour  mills  to  the  wheat 
fields.  That  is  why,  today,  94  of  the  100 
largest  U.  S.  companies  have  either  head¬ 
quarters  or  branch  offices  in  New  York; 
that  is  why  New  York’s  rented  office  space 
has  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years. 


New  York’s  special  part  in  the  economic 
pattern  of  the  country  is  the  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  the  great  industry  of  business  man¬ 
agement.  New  York  became  business 
management  headquarters  because  of  its 
many  natural  advantages ;  as  the  city  grew, 
the  advantages  grew  too,  until  today  New 


What  gre  these  advantages  that  have  made 
New  York  the  business  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  They  are  legion;  many  of  them  are 
obvious,  but  they  are  worth  reviewing  be¬ 
cause,  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  tied  in  with  them.  Through 
them.  New  York  belongs  to  the  nation. 


Keralb 


NEW 


YORK 


^Tribune 


NEW  YORK  —  THE  CAPITAL  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
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I  ^MAN  POWER  AND  TALENT 

There  are  1,600,000  business  management  workers  in  the  New 
York  area,  from  office  clerks  to  company  presidents. 

There  are  more  business  management  workers  in  the  New 
York  area  than  the  entire  working  populations  of  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  combined. 

In  this  number  there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  special  talent — 
designers,  engineers,  sales  executives,  attorneys,  comptrollers, 
personnel  executives,  experts  in  advertising,  public  relations, 
foreign  trade,  marketing,  finance,  insurance. 

New  York’s  high  schools  graduate  over  50,000  pupils  every 
year.  Its  colleges  graduate  16,000  annually.  In  peace  time.  New 
York’s  colleges  have  a  larger  enrollment  than  all  the  colleges  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  combined. 

MANUFACTURING 


Although  more  New  Yorkers  work  in  business  management  than 
in  manufacturing,  New  York  is  also  the  leading  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  value  of  manufactured  products.  Following  are  some 
manufacturing  lines  in  which  New  York  leads  all  other  cities 
of  the  country: 


Women’s  Clothing  •  Men’s  Clothing  •  Children’s  Clothing  • 
Furs  and  Fur  Coats  •  Millinery  •  Perfumes,  Cosmetics,  etc.  • 
Printing  and  Publishing 

BUSINESS  CENTER 


New  York  City  also  leads  the  country  in  such  important  non¬ 
manufacturing  lines  of  business  as: 

Wholesale  Trade  •  Retail  Trade  •  Import  Trade  •  Export 
Trade  •  Advertising  •  Insurance 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKETING 


Through  the  Port  of  New  York  each  year  moves  the  large  total 
of  over  120,000,000  tons  of  commerce,  valued  at  $10,000,000,000. 

The  Port  of  New  York — crossroads  of  world  shipping  lanes — 
sends  more  ships  of  all  varieties  to  more  world  ports  than  any 
other  harbor  in  the  world.  Impressive  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
the  port’s  facilities  is  waterfront  warehouse  space,  which  has 
expanded  more  than  5,000,000  sq.  ft.  since  1917,  a  20%  increase. 

The  railroads  serving  New  York  have  equipped  themselves 
with  elaborate  terminals  and  equipment.  Freight  cars  that  enter 
or  leave  the  Port  of  New  York  during  a  normal  year  would  fill 
eight  tracks  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Not  only  is  New  York  linked  by  motor  transport  with  every 
state  in  the  country,  but  it  has  direct  trucking  service  to  thirty 
of  them.  Over  an  unsurpassed  network  of  highways,  bridges  and 
tunnels,  five  thousand  long-distance  trucks  enter  and  leave  New 
York  daily, 

TRANSPORTATION 


The  Port  of  New  York  is  the  greatest  terminal  in  the  world  for 
super-liners,  as  well  as  other  foreign  and  coastwise  passenger 
ships.  In  peace  time,  there  are  approximately  200  companies 
operating  ships  into  and  out  of  this  great  port. 

Passenger  traffic  on  the  ten  trunk  line  railroads  serving  New 
York  totaled  221,000,000  in  1942,  a  new  all-time  record.  At  one 
New  York  terminal,  a  passenger  can  hoard  a  train  directly  to 
more  points  in  the  United  States  than  at  any  other  station  in 
the  country. 

The  heaviest  air  passenger  traffic  in  the  world  is  handled  at 
La  Guardia  Field.  Recent  addition  to  New  York’s  air  transport 
facilities  is  the  $5,000,000  Airlines  Terminal  located  in  mid-town 
Manhattan.  Jointly  utilized  by  the  major  air  lines,  the  terminal 
is  complete  equipped  for  the  efficient  handling  of  air  passengers 
and  their  baggage. 


BANKING  AND  SECURITIES 


47%  of  the  country’s  bank  clearings  are  made  by  New  York 
City  banks. 

New  York’s  142  banks  and  trust  companies  have  resources  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000,000 — 28%  of  the  national  total. 

The  market  value  of  securities  transacted  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  during  1942  totaled  $4,796,000,000 — 87%  of  the 
market  value  of  all  securities  transacted  through  U.  S.  exchanges. 


RESEARCH  RESOURCES 


New  York  has  scores  of  libraries,  collections  and  laboratories 
for  research. 

These  range  from  the  New  York  Public  Library  system  of 
more  than  4,000,000  books  to  Columbia  University’s  famous  Law 
Library  and  many  special  libraries  such  as  the  Frick  Art  Reference 
Library,  the  Morgan  Library  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  historic  libraries  of  the  New 
York  Society  (Americana),  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  the  Huntington  Free  Library  (the  .American  Indian). 

Add  to  these  the  medical  libraries  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  facilities  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens, 
the  religious  libraries  of  the  Union  Theological  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminaries  —  not  omitting  the  laboratories  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  countless  others. 


OFFICE  SPACE 


New  York  is  surprisingly  free  of  outmoded  office  structures. 
More  than  half  of  the  rented  office  space  in  Manhattan  is  less 
than  twenty  years  old. 

Office  buildings  whose  names  are  world-known  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  prestige  addresses.  Many  are  business  management 
addresses  of  leading  U.  S.  corporations. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


New  York  is  the  theatre  capital  of  the  country.  In  a  year,  8,500,000 
tickets  are  sold  for  performances  in  legitimate  theatres. 

New  York  is  the  sports  center  of  the  nation.  Major  leagpe 
baseball  alone  attracts  an  annual  attendance  of  3,000,000  in 
New  York — 31%  of  the  U.  S.  total. 

New  York  is  the  home  city  of  the  country’s  greatest  opera  asso¬ 
ciation — the  Metropolitan,  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  national  radio  networks. 

In  addition.  New  York  has  a  constant  stream  of  exhibits,  lec¬ 
tures,  forums — with  more  sprightly  entertainment  in  hundreds  of 
night  clubs,  hotels  and  restaurants. 


FUTURE 


When  peace  comes,  and  with  it,  the  larger  prospect  of  world¬ 
wide  association  and  trade  for  the  United  States,  New  York’s 
present  importance  as  an  operations  center  will  serve  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  greater  progress. 

The  administration  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  alive  to  this 
promise  of  the  future.  Even  now,  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  world  after  the  war.  According  to  Mayor  La  Guardia, 
New  York’s  post-war  expansion  program  involves  expenditures 
of  over  six  hundred  million  dollars.  Looming  large  in  the  active 
plans — and  typical  of  their  scope — is  Idlewild  Airport,  on  which 
construction  has  begun,  and  which  will  dwarf  all  present  air 
facilities  anywhere. 

In  peace  as  in  war.  New  York  will  continue  to  serve  America. 
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WE  CANT  BE  BRIBEDI 

THE  Chicago  Tribune,  in  response  to  the  war 
food  administration’s  form  letter  asking  news¬ 
papers  to  solicit  local  merchants  to  sponsor  a 
number  of  advertisements  on  the  food  situation, 
recently  denounced  the  suggested  program  and 
charged  that  the  “administration  is  trying  to 
bribe  newspapers.” 

Commenting  upon  the  letter  received,  together 
with  copies  of  the  prepared  ads,  the  Tribune 
remarked:  “Evidently  it’s  a  system,  because  in 
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Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 


of  approximately  7,400  readers  on  potential  Pres-  j 
idential  candidates  in  1944. 

The  Eagle’s  bailiwick  is  the  largest  single  polit¬ 
ical  unit  in  New  York  State,  with  approximately 
1 ,000,000  voters  within  its  boundaries.  Its  politicil 
preferences  are  probably  indicative  of  those  heU 
in  most  other  industrial  areas,  and  those  prefe 
ences  are  news  if  they  are  delineated  on  a  repn. 
.sentative  plane.  They  are  of  interest  not  only  to. 
the  professional  politician,  but  to  the  entire 
electorate. 


the  same  mail  came  a  husky  portfolio  of  similar 
stuff  from  the  Treasury  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  loan.” 

Letting  it  be  known  that  the  Tribune  does  not 
intend  to  “engage  in  a  grand  and  glorious  patriotic 
shakedown  of  our  advertisers,”  the  editorial  puts 
the  Tribune  on  record  as  follows: 

“There  are  four  things  we  want  to  say  about 
this  business. 

“The  first  is  that  the  administration  is  trying 
to  bribe  the  newspapers.  Any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  allows  himself  to  think  otherwise  is 
plainly  permitting  his  self-interest  to  blind  him 
to  an  obvious  truth. 

“The  second  is  that,  for  all  its  masquerade  of 
patriotism,  this  is  political  advertising.  The  food 
advertisements  read  like  campaign  speeches  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  people  forget  the  blundering 
stupidity  that  has  characterized  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  handling  of  the  food  problem.  The  first  in 
the  series  of  Treasury  ads  is  all  Roosevelt,  with 
a  camptugn  picture  of  him  dominating  the  page. 


—ST.  MATTHEW,  VII,  12. 

defending  ourselves  against  a  peril  which  need 
not  exist,  we  are  letting  the  nation  lose  the  benefit 
of  a  selling  instrument  without  equal  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  armament.  For  every  day  that  we  neglect 
to  use  newspaper  advertising  for  government 
ends,  as  effectively  as  it  is  being  used  in  Britain 
and  Canada,  we  are  prolonging  the  war  and  adding 
to  its  cost  in  lives  and  dollars. 

QUESTION  STILL  UNANSWERED 

THE  NEW  regulations  announced  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  do  not  essentially 
change  the  former  status  of  people  engaged  in 
newspaper  publication  or  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Both  industries  are  still  marked  as  essen¬ 
tial;  certain  jobs — a  most  incomplete  list,  it  must 
be  .said — are  distinguished  as  being  essential  to 
new.spaper-making. 

In  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Journal  oj  Com- 


This  newspaper’s  poll  included  a  very  sm*D 
number  of  the  citizens  who  will  vote  a  year  from 
November,  to  be  sure,  but  the  story  of  the  canvan 
indicates  that  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
an  honest  cross-section.  Several  districts  were 
covered  w’ith  respect  to  their  known  racial  and 
religious  bents,  and  also  with  regard  to  their  past 
preferences  for  certain  candidates. 

On  all  the  box  scores,  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  a  dis¬ 
tinct  majority,  his  overall  average  being  64.0i 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  No  other  mentioned 
candidate  approached  his  figures.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  significant.  It  may  yet  be  many 
months  too  early  to  forecast  what  the  party  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  electorate  will  do  in  1944,  with 
the  outcome  of  the  war  still  dark  in  the  future. 
The  Eagle’s  peering  into  the  crystal  ball  w(Mi’t 
affect  the  ballot  box  result  in  November,  1944, 
but  it  is  a  piece  of  editorial  enterprise  that  can  be 
emulated  more  than  onee  before  that  date. 


“The  third  thing  we  want  to  say  is  that  at  a 
time  when  paper  is  said  to  be  in  short  supply,  a 
more  wasteful  use  of  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

“And  finally,  we  wish  the  record  to  show  that  so 
far  as  the  Tribune  is  concerned,  its  advertising 
department  isn’t  going  to  solicit  anybody  to  put 
any  of  these  advertisements  in  this  newspaper. 
If  any  of  our  advertisers,  of  their  own  accord,  are 
moved  to  offer  us  this  business,  we’ll  print  the 
stuff  provided  we  can  do  so  conveniently,  without 
sacrifice  of  news  matter  and  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  like  to  make  money  and  the  balance  sheet 
shows  that  we’re  pretty  good  at  it,  but  we  have 
a  stronge  preference  for  clean  money  and  we  hate 
to  waste  paper.” 

Much  as  we  admire  the  forthright  statements 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  this  issue,  we  can’t 
agree  with  them.  For  one,  we  can’t  agree  that 
the  u.se  of  advertising  to  inform  the  people  about 
a  government  program  is  a  waste  of  paper.  For 
another,  we  can’t  agree  that  a  government  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  need  be  essentially  political.  If  it 
is,  it  should  be  denounced  in  terms  no  less  force¬ 
ful  than  those  used  by  the  Tribune  in  the  re¬ 
marks  quoted.  No  one  can  hold  more  strongly 
than  Editor  &  Publisher,  which  has  advocated 
the  use  of  paid  advertising  by  the  government 
steadily  since  Dec.  7,  1941,  that  perversion  of 
such  copy  to  party  ends  would  be  an  unpardon¬ 
able  abuse  of  public  confidence. 

The  suggestion  that  government  money — in 
other  words,  our  own  money — is  unclean  w’hen 
it  is  applied  to  newspaper  advertising  leaves  us 
with  a  bad  taste,  and  we  wish  it  had  come  from 
another  source  than  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
needs  only  to  point  to  the  record  to  prove  its  own 
status  as  one  of  the  foremost  advertising  media 
of  the  nation. 

Advertising  money  is  a  subsidy  only  when  it  is 
accepted  as  such,  and  we  don’t  believe  that  there 
are  a  dozen  newspapers  in  the  land  which  would 
differ  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  rejecting  that 


merce,  “the  new  rule  simply  sets  up  a  new,  special 
listing  of  149  super-critical  jobs,  lack  of  workers 
for  which  is  having  a  direct  and  immediate  effect 
upon  actual  war  contracts.  It  does  not  supersede 
the  original;  it  is  in  addition  to  it.  Workers  in  the 
super-critical  classifications  may  not  have  to  prove 
their  e.ssentiality,  may  receive  semi-automatic 
deferment.  As  to  a  new.spaper,  the  basic  list  men¬ 
tioned  only  a  few  editorial  jobs  as  essential,  such 
as  managing  editors  and  war  correspondents. 
Other  newspaper  workers  have  to  prove — rather, 
the  newspajjer  has  to  prove — that  their  work  is 
e.s.sential  and  cannot  l>e  performed  as  well  by 
others.” 

That  is  self-evidently  an  un.sati.sfactory  set-up. 
Managing  editors  are  im|K)rtant.  So  are  war 
corre.s|K)ndents.  to  jjerhaps  a  dozen  metropolitan 
dailies  and  the  major  press  associations.  On 
90  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  the  managing  editor  also  writes 
the  editorials  or  reads  most  of  the  local  and  tele¬ 
graph  copy.  Take  away  the  limited  assistance 
that  he  can  get  today  and  the  paper  is  definitely 
crippled.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  should 
recognize  that  reporters,  copyreaders  and  pho¬ 
tographers  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
newspaper  and  grant  them  a  new  status  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  If  it  can  be  established 
that  their  duties  can  be  performed  by  men  or 
women  not  subject  to  the  act,  let  them  be  called 
to  more  u.sefiil  service.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
newspapt'r  can  show  that  they  are  essential  to  its 
performance,  they  should  be  allowed,  under  the 
law,  to  render  that  service,  without  the  odium 
that  attaches  to  dodging  military  activity. 

LOOKING  TOWARD  1944 

POLITICS  have  no  place  in  a  business  paper, 
and  w'hat  follows  under  this  heading  is  not  at 
all  political  in  intent.  It’s  just  an  observation  of 
imaginative  newspaper  work  of  which  we  expect 
to  see  a  lot  in  the  next  twelve  months.  W’e  refer 


A  WORTHY  SALUTE 

RE.\DERS  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Doily  Ntv:t 
were  undoubtedly  astounded  last  Sunday  when 
they  found  in  their  newspaper  a  facsimile  letter 
addressed  to  them  and  signed  by  Frederick  H. 
Rike,  president  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  the  city’* 
leading  department  store.  This  company  for  many 
years  has  had  a  firm  policy  of  not  advertising  on 
Sunday  and  its  “open  letter  to  the  readers  of  the 
News”  was  a  marked  departure  from  custom. 

The  occasion  was  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Dayton  News  by  James  M.  Cox 
on  Aug.  15,  1898.  That  event  passed  without 
much  mention  at  the  moment.  The  nation  was 
just  about  concluding  the  war  with  Spain  and 
entering  the  international  arena.  James  M.  Cox 
was  a  young  newspaperman,  who  in  1898  could 
not  foresee  a  career  that  would  send  him  to  Con¬ 
gress,  thrice  to  Columbus  as  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  make  him  in  19^0  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  Dayton  in  1898  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  coming  of  Patterson  and  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.;  neither  could  it  have  foretold  the 
floods  which  brought  it  disaster  and  at  the  same 
time  made  it  the  national  pioneer  in  the  control 
of  raging  rivers.  And  neither  could  the  Rike-  i 
Kumler  Co.  have  presaged  the  day  when  (less  ' 
than  20  years  ago)  it  thought  it  could  do  without 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  years  have  passed.  Governor  Cox  today 
is  a  respected  statesman.  He  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  newspaper  publishers  in  America,  with 
journals  in  Ohio,  Florida,  and  Georgia.  Dayton 
has  moved  steadily  to  the  front  as  a  center  of 
manufacturing,  with  the  printing  business  very 
much  to  the  van.  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.  has 
remained,  regardless  of  its  temporary  aberration, 
a  steadfast  and  prosperous  newspaper  advertiser. 
So  the  combination  adds  up  well — it  was  worth 
a  departure  from  established  usage  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  raise  a  courteous  flag  to  a  fellow 
citizen  who  has  had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  [. 


kind  of  patronage.  But  while  we  are  so  zealously  to  the  poll  just  completed  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 


the  success  of  all  concerned. 
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mention _ 

SAMUEL  G.  McCLURE,  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Evening 
Outlook  (seated  at  right),  was  the 
recipient  of  an  unusual  tribute  when 


California’s  Governor  Earl  Warren 
(at  mike  beside  Mrs.  Warren) ,  former 
Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam,  film  star 
Leo  Carrillo,  various  civic  leaders  and 
more  than  300  friends  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  recently.  In  addition 
to  numerous  speeches,  letters  were 
read  from  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  former 
Outlook  editor  Robert  P.  Holliday. 
Mr.  McClure  began  his  career  1887  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  and  joined  the  Outlook  11 
years  ago  after  he  went  to  California 
with  the  intention  of  retiring. 

Paul  A.  Lucas,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Register,  who  was  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  now 
located  with  the  County  Press,  Inc., 
as  co-partner  and  publisher  of  the 
Pleasantville  Townsman  and  Croton 
on  Hudson  News. 

Hulett  M.  Turner,  Thomas  J.  Finn, 
Staley  N.  Clarke,  Jennie  M.  Baker, 
E.  Ashmun  Parsons,  Thomas  J.  Burch- 
ill  and  David  M.  Turner  were  elected 
directors  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Towanda  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Towanda  (Pa.)  Review. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  owner  of  the  Azusa 
(Cal.)  Herald  and  former  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc. 

John  B.  Long,  manager  of  CNPA, 
Earl  Behrens  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  D.  D.  Durr,  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.,  have  been  appointed  to  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  public  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  California  State  War 
Council  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren. 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Roote  will  be  the  new 
editor  of  Capper’s  Weekly,  one  of  the 
Capper  Publications.  She  succeeds  the 
late  A.  G.  Kittell,  who  died  recently. 
Mrs.  Roote  has  developed  the  Women’s 
Department  of  the  Weekly  since  its 
inception  and  has  also  handled  the 
I  Women’s  departments  of  Kansas 
I  Farmer  and  the  Missouri  Ruralist. 

In  The  Business  Office 

GEORGE  L.  BURT,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram  and  Sun,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of  the 
two  newspapers,  it  was  announced 
recently  by  W.  F.  Prisk,  editor- 
•rianager.  Burt  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent 
death  of  Capt.  Charles  W.  Paddock, 
USMC,  former  business  manager,  who 
was  killed  in  an  Alaskan  plane  crash 
July  21,  while  on  a  tour  of  duty.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  Press-Telegram  and 
Its  predecessor,  the  Long  Beach  Press, 
w  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  ^  George  Burt  has  a  broad  acquaintance 
tn  local  and  southland  business  circles. 
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Since  1924  he  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Press-Telegram.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  California 
Advertising  Managers’  Association. 

John  W.  Runyon,  vice-president  ahd 
managing  director  of  KRLD,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  since  1935,  has  become  president 
of  the  KRIJ3  Radio  Corp.  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald.  Clyde  W.  Rambert,  formerly 
conunercial  manager,  has  become 
managing  director  of  KRLD. 

John  Christie,  vice-president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Assn.,  southern  unit,  has 
resigned  from  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Citizens  National  Bank, 
Los  Angeles. 

E.  R.  McKenzie,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Household  Magazine,  a 
Capper  publication,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  Inc.,  to  succeed  the 
late  A.  G.  Kittell.  He  has  been  with 
the  circulation  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  publications  for  more 
than  30  years. 

Gene  Taylor,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Perry  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal, 
is  now  handling  a  news  run  as  well  as 
his  circulation  work. 

Philip  W,  Roessner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  advertising  manager  of 
the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  C.  Plummer,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  manager,  who  is 
on  military  leave.  Mr.  Plummer  was 
sworn  into  the  Seabees  at  Altoona, 
Aug.  13.  Both  men  have  been  with 
the  Progress  many  years,  having 
started  their  newspaper  careers  as 
carrier  boys  there.  Another  Progress 
employe,  Nathan  Natoli,  also  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  Seabees. 

Adam  Boryczka,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph- 
Forum,  was  named  as  business  man¬ 
ager  by  C.  H.  Holies,  general  manager, 
to  succeed  Wajme  Phelps,  who  is  to 
be  inducted  into  the  Army  in  Septem- 
:  ber. 

H.  H.  Honecker,  formerly  with  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  and 
[  Times-Herald,  has  joined  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 

■  Republic,  succeeding  Robert  L. 
Mathei,  now  in  the  Army  Air  Service. 

Stephen  T.  Crosby,  formerly  with 
'  the  advertising  Department  of  Bul- 
’  lock’s,  Inc.,  and  John  F,  Spellman, 
for  17  years  associated  with  the  Chi- 

>  cago  Journal  of  Commerce  in  Chicago, 

■  have  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 

•  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Los  Angeles. 

Lee  Williams,  formerly  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  Tribune-Sun,  has 
'  been  appointed  circulation  manager 
I  of  the  Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press. 

■  Dan  R.  Freeman,  veteran  display 

■  advertising  salesman  for  the  San 
5  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 

•  and  president  of  the  San  Diego  News- 
-  paper  Guild,  has  resigned  to  enter 

•  business  with  his  father  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  was  succeeded  as  Guild 

,  president  by  Gene  Steck,  Union  copy- 
reader. 

Orion  E.  Jemer,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  since 
I  1920,  has  been  appointed  postmaster 
^  of  Lincoln.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
,  Philip  F.  Johnson,  formerly  city  circu- 
I  lation  manager  of  the  Star.  Marland 
M.  Meisenbach  has  been  named  city 
I  circulation  manager  to  succeed  Mr. 
^  Johnson.  Mr.  Jerner  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Man- 
’  agers  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
^  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

1  Dale  Karstaedt,  who  has  been  adver- 
j  tising  manager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times,  is  resigning  as  of  Sept. 

>  1  to  join  National  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Co.,  Milwaukee  enamel  ware 


manufacturers,  as  advertising  man-  ! 
ager,  a  position  he  held  with  this  firm 
from  1936  until  he  became  associated 
with  the  Journal-Times  in  1938.  He  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  pres-  | 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Managers  As-  j 
sociation  of  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  of  the  Racine  Advertising 
Club.  Succeeding  him  on  the  Journal- 
Times  is  Atlee  H.  Bratley,  member  of 
the  daily’s  advertising  staff  for  the  last  1 
15  years.  Prior  to  coming  to  Racine 
he  had  been  classified  advertising 
manager  and  on  the  retail  advertising 
staff  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

RICHARD  C.  PHEATT,  member  of 

the  editorial  staff  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  since  1935,  assiuned  new  duties 
Aug.  16  as  assistant  city  editor.  Mr. 
Pheatt’s  promotion  follows  a  year  of 
service  as  military  service  editor  and 
six  years  as  radio  editor.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Blade  staff  eight 
years  ago  this  month  after  more  than 
a  year  of  the  staff  of  the  old  News- 
Bee.  Mr.  Pheatt  succeeds  Urban  T. 
Murphy,  who  resigned  three  weeks 
ago. 

Edwin  Finch,  formerly  a  staff  artist 
for  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
has  become  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Louisville  Times,  taking  the  place  of 
Robert  York,  now  in  the  Army.  Finch 
is  a  World  War  I  veteran  and  his 
amusing  experiences  as  a  sergeant 
had  been  reflected  in  a  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  Sunday  feature,  “Sergeant  Cinch.” 
At  the  same  time  he  contributed 
miniature  cartoons  for  the  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  page.  York  had  been  Times 
cartoonist  for  six  years.  His  cartoons 
have  frequently  been  reprinted  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Harry  T.  Murdock,  who  was  drama 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  when  it  was  suspended  and 
subsequently  has  been  identified  with 
radio  station  WCAU  in  the  Quaker 
City,  is  joining  the  Chicago  Sun  as 
drama  critic. 

Alexander  R.  Griffin,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  who  wrote  the  novel  entitled 
“Here  Come  the  Marines,”  has  been 
commissioned  by  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing  house  to  do  a  book  that  will 
bear  the  label  of  “A  Ship  to  Remem¬ 
ber;  the  Saga  of  the  Hornet.” 

Martin  Sheridan.  Boston  Globe  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  is  author  of  an  article  on 
barrage  balloons  in  the  July  issue  of 
Travel.  He  has  two  stories  in  the 
August  issue  of  Read,  one  called  “Joe 
Palooka  Goes  to  War”;  the  other 
“What  If  Poison  Gas  Is  Used?”  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Bruce  Force. 

Harold  Carey  has  been  appointed 
acting  managing  editor  and  Richard 
A.  Jones  city  editor  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  John  F.  Lux,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Carey  succeeds  Orville  L. 
Anderson,  managing  editor,  who  died 
from  a  heart  attack  Aug.  4.  Mr.  Carey 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Herald-News  in  1926,  continu¬ 
ing  with  that  newspaper  ever  since. 
Mr.  Jones  started  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Joliet  paper  in  1932  and  for  the  past 
.several  years  has  served  as  telegraph 
editor. 

Edward  Arthur  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rec¬ 
ord,  replacing  Robert  Patton,  who  was 
recently  inducted  into  the  Navy. 

E.  J.  Hart  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Free  Press 
which  with  last  week’s  issue  became 
a  weekly  instead  of  a  daily.  William 
Dodge  has  been  named  treasurer  of 
the  publishing  company.  Mr.  Hart 
formerly  worked  as  political  reporter 
for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Jack  Earle,  veteran  Birmingham 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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I  John  O'Rourke,  editor  of  The 
Washington  News,  reports, 
“Nancy  is  our  Numher  One 
comic.” 

This  fact  is  today  specially  sig¬ 
nificant.  For  Washington  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  more  than  the  national 
capital.  It  is  a  national  cross- 
section  of  people — of  newspaper 
readers.  “Nancy’s”  pre-eminent 
popularity  in  Washington  be¬ 
tokens  a  similar  favor  the  nation 
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(Ala.)  News  reporter,  is  reported 
seriously  ill  in  a  hospital.  He  has  been 
away  from  his  work  for  three  months. 

A  son,  John  Stag  Kaplan,  was  bom 
Aug.  14  in  Minneapolis  to  Julius  Kap¬ 
lan,  staff  writer  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency  and  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  old  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
and  Ruth  Gaulke  Kaplan  (“Nita 
Joyce”),  formerly  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Transcript. 

Clarence  Mantooth,  who  recently 
joined  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  staff, 
has  been  named  assistant  sports 
editor. 

Monte  Davis,  picture  and  makeup 
editor  on  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  nightside  for  several  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Nebraska  Tuberculosis 
Association.  He  worked  on  the  de- 
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fund  Omaha  Bee-News  before  joining 
the  World-Herald.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Irving  Baker  of  the  sports 
department. 

Miss  Marianne  Kittell,  former 
woman’s  editor  of  Capper’s  Farmer, 
published  by  the  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  will  be  the  new 
women’s  editor  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade.  She  is  the  first  to  hold  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  will  develop  her  own  de¬ 
partment. 

Schuyler  D.  Wardwell,  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
newspaper  feature  division  of  the 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette  as  telegraph  editor. 

William  Cordtz,  former  San  Diego 
State  College  student,  has  joined  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Mary-Etta  Broadwell  has  returned 
to  the  Covina  (Cal.)  Register  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  to  permit  Corwin 
Hoffland,  publisher,  to  assist  in  the 
newspaper’s  mechanical  department. 

Bob  Scholl  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Burbank  (Cal.) 
Daily  Review.  Miss  Evaleen  Locke, 
former  managing  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor. 

Henry  Arrowood,  a  reporter  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  won  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  for  state  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Paintville,  Ky.,  district. 
He  maintains  his  legal  residence  there. 
There  was  no  Democratic  primary  so 
he  will  be  unopposed  at  the  November 
election. 

Lu  Komaker,  former  city  desk  man 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times,  has  joined  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  as  a  reporter. 

Carl  Drumm,  formerly  columnist 
for  the  Kenton  (O.)  News  and  Re¬ 
publican,  has  accepted  a  post  as  radio 
operator  at  the  Brownsville,  Texas, 
municipal  airport. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  and,  Frank  H.  Ryan, 
managing  editor  of  the  Courier-Post 
Newspapers,  Camden,  N.  J,,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  members  of  a  27-man  board 
of  the  New  Jersey  War  Records  Com¬ 
mission  by  Gov.  Edison.  The  commis¬ 
sion  will  supervise  the  state’s  program 
of  preserving  home  front  records  of 
the  state,  including  the  activities  of  air 
raid  wardens  and  other  defense 
groups. 

Howard  Cushman,  former  staff 
member  of  the  old  Buffalo  Times,  has 
been  named  editor  of  an  English  and 
French  language  publication  of  the 
Haitian-American  Agricultural  De¬ 
velopment  Society  in  Haiti. 

Fred  Moon,  city  editor,  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
exclusive  articles  on  the  Georgia 
coastal  bases.  Moon  is  the  first  news¬ 
man  authorized  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  visit  the  Navy  Patrol  Base  on 
Cockspur  Island,  on  the  Georgia  Base, 
and  to  Glynco,  the  Navy’s  Georgia 
Blimp  Base,  to  write  a  restricted  ac¬ 
count  of  activities  there. 

Martha  Summer,  formerly  teach¬ 
er  of  history  and  journalism  at  vari¬ 
ous  Georgia  schools,  has  joined  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  editorial  staff. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hoagland  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Indianapolis  bureau 
of  United  Press,  after  eight  months 
with  U.P.  at  Minneapolis.  She  for¬ 
merly  wrote  features  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  for  eight  years  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
agricultural  college  press  section. 

Charles  F.  Collisson,  New  York 
writer  and  a  contributor  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  wrote  “Don’t  Surrender 
to  Deafness,”  an  article  in  the  new 
pocket-size  magazine  Read.  The  writ¬ 
er  is  a  former  Minneapolis  Tribune 
feature  writer  who  conquered  the 


hard-of-hearing  handicap  more  than 
20  years  ago,  to  serve  the  late  Pub¬ 
lisher  F.  E.  Murphy  as  his  farm 
editor  and  platform  speaker. 

Mary  Koch,  recent  graduate  of 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  moved  up  from  copy  girl  to 
reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
after  a  brief  apprenticeship. 

Theodore  Maisch,  veteran  reporter 
and  feature  writer  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  has  returned  to 
active  newspaper  work  as  city  hall 
man  for  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Ray  Goldsmith,  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  reporter,  has  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  copy  desk 
staff,  leaving  a  WPB  job  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  return  to  his  native  city. 

Nate  Krueger  and  Ephraim  Lip- 
stein,  who  served  as  district  reporters 
on  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
when  it  closed,  are  now  reporting  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Bud  Reilly  is  newly  assigned  as  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin’s  pic¬ 
torial  editor,  and  Paul  Trescott,  for¬ 
merly  of  editorial,  is  filling  in  for 
Pvt.  John  LaCerda  at  the  telegraph 
desk. 

Myra  Hedges,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  women’s  features  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  years,  has 
retired  from  active  newspaper  service. 

Fred  U.  Ross,  formerly  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  editorial  staff, 
has  received  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Army  and  is  now  with  the 
Washington  Post. 

John  Paget,  of  the  Harrisburg  INS 
bureau,  is  reported  to  be  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  at  Polyclinic  Hospital,  Harris¬ 
burg,  following  an  operation  on  Aug. 
16  for  a  ruptured  appendix.  Paget 
was  spending  his  vacation  at  Ocean 
City,  N.  J.,  when  stricken. 

William  Grove,  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
has  joined  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  editorial  staff. 

Gordon  Gammack,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Renter  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Gammack 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  recently, 

George  Mills,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  joined  the  Des  Moines  Register  as 
a  reporter. 

Fred  W.  Murkland,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Boston  Traveler  and 
defimct  Worcester  Post,  who  is  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Worcester  district 
office  of  the  Price  Administration  Of¬ 
fice,  is  a  candidate  for  permanent 
appointment. 

James  Pooler,  veteran  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter,  and  his  wife  Marie 
became  the  parents  of  a  third  daugh¬ 
ter  Aug.  16.  The  Poolers  also  have  a 
son. 

Joseph  P.  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia 
Record  political  writer,  who  is  await¬ 
ing  a  call  to  the  armed  services,  is  the 
father  of  a  son,  Joseph,  Jr.,  bom  this 
week  at  Chestnut  Hill  Hospital. 

John  S.  Cooper,  formerly  on  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  New  York  news 
staff,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  as  a  reporter.  Gordon 
Duncan,  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  Rotarian  magazine,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  Journal’s  (Chicago  bureau 
as  a  news  writer.  Mary  Irene  Harti- 
gan  and  Dorothy  K.  Middleton  are 
also  members  of  the  Chicago  staff, 
headed  by  Ellis  Haller,  manager  of  the 
bureau. 

W.  Lyles  Hicklin,  for  nine  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  and  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  evening  paper, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union,  morning  daily. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  George  W. 
Kelly,  present  executive  editor  of  the 
morning  paper.  Hicklin  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chronicle  from  early 
1935  imtil  1937,  when  he  took  a  simi¬ 


lar  position  on  the  Press.  He  becamt 
executive  editor  of  both  papers  is 
1941  and  later  retained  the  same  posi. 
tion  with  the  Press  when  Kelly  be¬ 
came  executive  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  Tom  J.  Stamp  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  who  has  a  background  d 
experience  on  Florida  dailies,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  work  August  2  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  morning  paper.  At  the 
same  time,  William  A.  Hudson  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  staff,  is  k 
take  on  the  city  editorship  of  the 
evening  publication.  Kelly  will  hold 
the  position  of  executive  editor  d 
both  papers. 


With  The  Colors 


HOWARD  PARRISH,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  and  at  one  time  affiliated 
with  advertising  agencies  in  Atlanti 
and  Miami,  now  a  colonel  in  the 
Army,  has  just  been  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  meritorious  service 
in  North  Africa,  according  to  reports 
received  by  friends  in  Birmingham. 
Col  Parrish  was  a  captain  in  World 
War  I,  receiving  the  Silver  Star  and 
Purple  Heart.  He  was  called  back  to 
active  duty  in  1940  and  went  overseas 
in  October,  1942. 

John  Tapers,  publisher  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  since  1929,  has 
been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Corps,  and  will 
report  in  September  for  active  duty 
with  the  military  government  section. 
Henry  S.  Wrenn,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Tallahassee  for  ten 
years,  will  succeed  Tapers  as  general 
manager  of  the  Democrat  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  printing  business. 

Roy  L.  Matson,  editor  of  the  Wii- 
consin  State  Journal,  Madison  Wis.. 
has  been  named  the  “soldier  of  the 
week”  by  Radio  Post,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  for  soldiers  stationed 
at  Truax  Field,  Madison. 

Capt.  Malcolm  P.  Moore,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Mt.  Clemeru 
(Mich.)  Monitor-Leader,  is  now  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer,  base  censor  and 
postal  officer  at  an  Army  base  in 
Hawaii. 

Lt.  Gene  Filip,  former  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  WGN  news 
departments,  who  is  now  an  Army 
bombardier  stationed  somewhere  in 
New  Guinea,  recently  helped  to  bomb 
the  Japs,  according  to  a  delayed  AF 
dispatch. 

Fred  J.  Cohn,  former  North  Caro¬ 
lina  administrative  field  representa¬ 
tive  and  information  officer  of  the 
WPA,  has  been  commissioned  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  administrative  phase  of 
the  military  government  branch  of  the 
Army.  He  is  to  report  at  Fort  Custer, 
Mich.,  later  this  month  for  a  30-day 
orientation  period,  after  which  he  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  School  at  Yale  University. 
Cohn  has  worked  on  several  North 
Carolina  newspapers. 

Pvt.  Russell  F.  Salmon,  U.S.  Signal 
Corps,  a  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
cameraman,  is  now  an  instructor  in 
still  photography  at  the  Signal  Corps 
Photographic  Center,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Shirley  Rosenberg,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  business  department,  has 
joined  the  WACs  and  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Arthur  Riordan,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  Newspaper 
Guild,  who  was  slated  to  go  into  the 
military  service  last  week,  failed  to 
pass  the  physical  examination  and  has 
returned  to  his  job  as  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  at  the  Philadelphit 
Record. 

Paul  Anderson,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune  and  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  was  a  recent 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Hoses  weren’t  enough 


Has  there  ever  been  a  more  spectacular  rise  in  publishing  history  than  that  of  Newsweek?  Circulation 

“upped”  74  per  cent  in  five  years . . .  total  circulation,  now  more  than  half  a  million  . . .  and  this  jump  in 

advertising  revenue  among  general  magazines:  from  twenty-second  to  fifth  place!  How  did  it  happen? 
Simply  because  noses  weren’t  enough.  As  the  news  became  more  important,  it  became  essential  for  journalism  to 
offer  more  than  a  nose  for  news.  The  people  wanted  news  meaning,  news  significance.  That’s  where  Newsweek 
came  in.  It  gave  the  people  what  they  wanted.  It  gave  them  more.  Signed  opinions,  written  by  eminent  authorities 
Men  like  Robey,  Lindley,  Pratt,  Moley.  Then  there’s  the  “Periscope,”  forecasting  the 
future  with  an  unheard-of  accuracy  of  88  per  cent!  Now, 

even  farther. . .  exploring  the  future  possibilities  of  subjects  like  aviation,  electronics, 
plastics.  But  that’s  not  all!  Newsweek  also  offers— on-the-spot  news  from  the  fighting 
fronts— written  by  top-flight  war  correspondents  exclusively  for  Newsweek!  Is  it  any 
wonder  Newsweek  has  become  a  dominant  force  in  American  thought  almost  overnight? 
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visitor  at  AP  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  did  a  story  on  his 
«xperiences  as  a  member  of  Ae  crew 
of  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  Helena,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  night  battle  in  Kula 
Gulf,  in  the  Solomons,  on  July  6. 

Alvin  H.  Smith,  former  reporter, 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star,  now  in 
England,  was  promoted  to  corporal. 

Hu^  H.  Collum,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Shatonee  (Okla.)  News-Star,  has 
received  his  commission  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  He 
is  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Sgt.  Robert  B.  Stamps,  formerly 
with  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  graduate  from  ^e  Wendover 
aerial  gunnery  and  fire-control  school 
at  Wendover  Field,  Utah,  with  the 
rank  of  aerial  gunner,  radio  division. 

Cpl.  Ben  Langdon,  publisher  of  the 
Mangum  (Okla.)  Star,  has  entered  a 
motor  vehicle  operators  school  at  Fort 
Custer,  Mich. 

Lt.  Steve  M.  EUam,  formerly  with 
the  Shatonee  (Okla.)  News-Star,  has 
been  transferr^  from  Kansas  City  to 
Duncan  Field,  San  Antonio. 

Pvt.  Robert  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Cushing 
(Okla.)  Daily  Citizen,  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  public  relations  section 
of  the  cavalry  replacement  training 
center  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Paul  McDonough,  manager  of  the 
Dunmore  branch  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  has  been  called  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Navy  and  will  leave  the 
Times  within  the  next  few  days. 

Albert  Stoffel,  formerly  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  left  Aug.  15  for  Miami  to 
begin  service  as  a  lieutenant  (j.g.). 

Harry  T.  Kinningham,  for  10  years 
district  manager  in  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  circulation  department, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe. 

Wallace  A.  Bachman,  district  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  has  resigned  and  will  enter 
the  UB.  maritime  service  Sept.  2.  He 
will  attend  a  13-week  school  for 
stewards  at  New  York. 

Thomas  P.  Hartnett,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  at  New 
Orleans. 


Moore  Field  (Tex.)  aviation  school  as 
a  second  lieutenant. 

Marine  Pfc.  Anthony  Baaso,  fonner 
Detroit  Times  carrier,  is  spending  a 
35-day  leave  with  his  parents  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  Mich.,  after  having  served 
nearly  nine  months  in  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides  as  a  flight  operation  and  en¬ 
gineering  clerk. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Bud  Guest  returned  to  his 
old  stamping  grounds  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  a  visit.  Guest  has  just 
completed  training  in  gunnery. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Edgar  D.  Racine,  recently 
commissioned  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  is 
due  to  report  at  Holijrwood,  Fla.,  Aug. 
16  for  training.  Racine  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor  and  Monitor-Leader  for  the 
last  year. 

William  Grover,  night  city  editor 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve,  has  been  called  to  active  duty 
and  left  this  week  for  Newport,  R.  I. 
William  C.  Parson  has  been  moved 
into  the  vacancy. 

Hugh  Harris,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  editorial  staff,  who  went  into 
mUitary  service  in  July,  has  turned  up 
in  Camp  Jesse  Turner,  Van  Buren, 
Ark.,  with  the  railway  operating  ser¬ 
vice. 

Fred  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Times,  has  won  his  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  bars  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa, 
and  is  stationed  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  with  the  Air  Corps. 

Theodore  Walton,  former  copy  boy 
at  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
after  winning  the  Air  Medal  for 
valorous  service  in  Tunisia,  is  reported 
missing  in  action. 

William  Everly,  former  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  photographer,  is  at  sea  with 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


Jim  McGee,  of  sports;  Tom  Gon¬ 
zales,  of  the  art  department,  and  Lou 
Stetler,  Chester  reporter,  are  the  latest 
additions  to  the  armed  services  from 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

S/Sgt.  W.  Henry  Wilson,  city  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  lo¬ 
cated  with  the  Army  in  Canada,  has 
been  promoted  to  first  sergeant. 

Fred  M.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  editorial 
staff,  has  been  accepted  for  Army 
service  and  is  to  report  Aug.  30. 

Sgt.  Clarence  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
is  now  editor  of  the  camp  newspaper 
at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


Ramona  Lindquist  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  has  enlisted  in  the 
WAC  and  is  receiving  basic  training 
in  Des  Moines,  la.  She  has  applied 
for  foreign  duty. 

Pvt.  Clare  Latham,  former  Detroit 
News  copyboy,  has  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  posthumously  for  gallantry 
in  action  in  the  Papuan  campaign. 
He  was  a  medical  aide  with  the  32nd 
(Red  Arrow)  Division. 

Harvey  Patton,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  News  sports  department,  is 
now  in  India  with  the  armed  forces. 

Capt.  Jack  Smith,  former  Detroit 
Times  photographer,  is  in  command  of 
still  and  news-reel  cameramen  over- 


Grover  W.  Ladiges,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News 
for  the  past  three  years,  entered  the 
Army  at  Fort  Hayes,  O.,  Aug.  14. 
Prior  to  his  work  in  Cleveland  he  was 
associated  with  the  Sandusky  (O.) 
Register-Star-News. 

Charles  L.  Fuller,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  began  his  training  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (J4.)  with  the  UB.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  at  Hollywood,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  16. 

■  Kenneth  L.  Henderson,  former  De¬ 
troit  Times  circulation  department 
employe,  has  been  graduated  from  the 


Wedding  Bells 


the  city  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  George  L.  Packer,  a  V-12 
senior  medical  student  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  who  will  be  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant  shortly  upon  grad¬ 
uation,  were  married  recently. 


edited  the  Dalton  Citizen  and  then  the 
Dalton  News. 
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Jere  Knight,  widow  of  Eric  Knight, 
became  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
WAC,  Des  Moines,  Aug,  14. 

Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Army  in 
1940,  has  been  promoted  from  captain 
to  major.  Major  Stoddard,  who  is  a 
son  of  Harry  C,  Stoddard,  president 
of  the  Telegram  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  in  the  South  Pacific  area  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half.  He  was  in  the 
first  contingent  of  the  Army  that  took 
over  Guadalcanal  from  the  Marines. 

Robert  L.  Stewart,  on  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 


ALBERT  MOSS,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service,  died  at  French  Hospital,  New 
York,  on  Aug.  15.  A  native  Chicagoan, 
Mr.  Moss  was  associated  with  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  for  18  years  prior  to 
his  affiliation  with  Standard  Rate  L 
Data  Service.  He  joined  the  latter 
organization  shortly  after  it  was 
formed,  and  for  the  past  24  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  operations  in  the 
eastern  territory. 

Harold  E.  Stearns,  52,  author  and 
newspaper  correspondent,  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun  after 
working  for  the  Boston  Transcript, 
died  Aug.  13  in  the  Meadow  Brook 
Hospital,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  He  worked 
also  on  the  New  York  Dramatic  Mir¬ 
ror,  the  New  York  Press  and  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He 
was  Paris  correspondent  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Town  and  Country  and  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  editor  of  the  Dial,  Chicago, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  writers  for 
the  New  Republic. 

Michael  Lambert  Fahy,  52,  editor 
and  playwright,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Journal- American, 
died  Aug.  15  of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
Caledonian  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  “Bert” 
Fahy,  as  he  was  known  to  his  news¬ 
paper  friends,  joined  the  Joumal- 
American  15  years  ago  and  was  copy 
editor  and  night  city  editor.  He  had 
been  with  the  Evening  World  for 
many  years  before  that  and  was  night 
editor  of  that  newspaper.  He  started 
his  newspaper  career  in  New  Haven, 
deciding  to  give  up  the  study  of  law 
at  Yale  and  become  a  reporter  on 
the  New  Haven  Union. 


50,467 

WOMEN 


are  in  war  jobs 
in  BALTIMORE 


AMY  LOUISE  HIGHTOWER,  former 
assistant  society  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  News,  has  been  married  to  Cpl. 
Eugene  D.  Hamilton  in  Los  Angeles. 

Helen  Turner,  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  become 
the  bride  of  Jack  Lichtenberg,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  a  script 
clearance  srotion  official  in  the  OWL 
Harriet  Ricketts,  telephone  girl  in 


To  reach  these  and 
thousands  more 
workers  in  defense 
plants  and  private 
industry  in  this  great 
market,  use 


Frank  H.  Steele,  56,  veteran  De- 
troit  Free  Press  proofreader,  died 
Aug.  13  after  a  brief  illness.  A  mem> 
ber  of  the  Free  Press  staff  for  20  yean, 
Mr.  Steele  was  past  chairman  of  the 
Free  Press  chapel  of  the  Detroit  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  organizer  of  the 
Junior  Typographical  Union. 

Wylu  J.  Rouse,  84,  business  man- 
ager  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Herald  in 
1901  and  1902  and  war  correspondent 
in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  died  at  I^s  Angeles  Aug.  13.  Ht 
had  also  been  publicity  man  for  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill  Cody,  Keller  the  magician, 
Ringling  Bros.,  and  Bamum  &  Bailey. 

David  A.  Costine,  33,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  cable  desk,  died  in  Wesley 
Memorial  Hospital,  that  city,  Aug.  14. 
He  formerly  worked  on  the  Delaware 
(O.)  Gazette,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Baltimore  Sun,  and  at  one 
time  was  employed  by  AP  in  Ohio. 

Reginald  Charles  Gaisford,  tor  20 
years  a  director  and  general  manager 
of  Vickers  Sc  Benson,  Limited,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  died  suddenly  Aug.  13 
at  his  home  in  Montreal. 


Flight  Sergeant  William  Arril,  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  who 
before  his  enlistment  was  an  artist  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  killed 
in  action  overseas.  Sergeant  Arril, 
whose  home  was  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
was  the  first  of  the  335  Herald  Tribune 
employes  to  join  the  fighting  forces 
to  be  killed  in  action. 
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Henry  W.  Nevin,  42,  secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Senate,  died  in  Atlanta  Aug. 
12.  He  had  been  active  in  politics  for 
several  years,  and  previously  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Nevin 
was  the  son  of  the  late  James  B. 
Nevin,  Sr.,  long  editor  of  Hearst’s  for¬ 
mer  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  a  brother 
of  the  late  James  B.  Nevin,  Jr.,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  Mr.  Nevin 


By  its  very  location  Bayonne 
ban  become  one  ol  the  great 
major  industrial  areas  ol  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ship  terminals,  ruilroa<l 
docks,  mile  -  long  causeways. 
Naval  Bases  and  pennant-win¬ 
ning  shipyards  testify  to  an 
unparalleled  three-way  water 
artery.  Hundreds  ol  giant  or¬ 
ganizations  have  huge  branches 
here. 

War  flurry?  Definitely  NO. 
Bayonne's  earning  power  is  de¬ 
finitely  PERMANENT. 


In  all  this  steady.  SURE,  last¬ 
ing  growth  The  Ba.vonne  Times 
h;wi  b<‘en  a  civic  champion.  The 
people  have  always  looked  to 
it  for  news  —  guidance  and 
BUYING  advice. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jarsay 


Bognar  &  Marlin 
National  Rspraiantaflvat 
295  Madison  Ava.,Nsw  York.N.Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Ava., Chicago,  III. 
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Pvt.  Harold  E.  Deacon,  37,  wai 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  of  an  Army 
training  plane  Aug.  14  at  Martinez, 
Texas.  In  1935,  Deacon  went  to  Des 
Moines  as  superintendent  of  agencies 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
and  four  years  later  became  agency 
promotion  manager. 

Gordon  Huoelson,  44,  state  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  died 
Aug.  16  of  a  heart  attack.  He  joined 
the  Star  in  1926  as  a  copy  reader  on 
the  city  desk  and  two  years  later  be¬ 
came  state  editor.  He  served  13 
months  overseas  in  World  War  I  with 
the  35th  Division,  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  becoming  city  editor  of  the 
Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index  before 
joining  the  Star. 
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NEWSPAPERS  PRAISE  STRIKING 
NEW  PROMOTION 


Here  is  a  new  and  exciting  promotion  for  newspapers  — 
a  series  of  dramatic  advertisements  on  an  urgent  wartime 
theme,  to  be  sponsored  by  a  group  of  your  local  advertisers. 
Letters  are  pouring  in  from  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
telling  of  the  success  of  this  promotion  wherever  it  has  been 
tried. 

We  will  send  you.  free  of  charge,  mats  for  five  full- page 
advertisements,  calling  upon  your  community  to  SMASH 
THE  7th  COLUMN  of  Carelessness.  Last  year  accidents 
killed  93,000  Americans  and  injured  9,300,000.  Among  the 
victims  were  47,500  dead  and  4,100,000  injured  workers 
whose  efforts  were  lost  to  a  nation  desperately  in  need  of 
manpower.  No  campaign  is  more  timely  or  more  vital  to 
victory  on  the  home  front. 

Use  these  vivid  and  forceful  advertisements  to  solicit  local 
group  sponsorship  by  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
other  business  concerns.  Their  response  has  been  lively 
wherever  the  series  has  been  used.  “Such  things  don’t  usually 
happen,”  writes  the  manager  of  a  Western  paper,  telling  us 
that  additional  advertisers  phoned  in  to  subscribe  to  the  pool 
on  the  day  the  first  advertisement  appeared. 


.  .t 


Write  today  to  Box  90,  Editor  &  Publither 
1700  Timet  Building,  New  York  18,  New  York 
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Photographer’s  Ideas 
For  Post-War  Camera 


HERB  McLaughlin,  who  operates 
an  independent  news  picture 
agency,  Mercury  Pictures,  in  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  sent 


us  the  first  re¬ 
ply  in  answer  to 
our  request  for 
ideas  of  the  cam¬ 
era  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Herb 
writes  that  he 
has  had  some 
ideas  stored  in 
his  mind  for 
years  and  that 
he  is  highly 
elated  at  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  pre-  Herb  McLaughlin 
senting  them  for 

the  edification  of  the  manufacturers, 
but  hopes  that  will  be  the  basis  for 
further  improvements. 

His  letter  states:  “The  first  thing 
about  the  new  camera  is  the  size  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  hope  it 
will  be  either  a  3Vi  x  4^4  or  a  4  x  5.” 
He  continues  with  the  following 
thoughts: 

Along  Speed  Graphic  Lines 

“2 — The  camera  should  be  made 
along  the  lines  of  a  Speed  Graphic 
with  a  more  convenient  lens  board 
operation.  The  focusing  arrangement 
should  be  simplified  to  allow  adjusting 
by  means  of  a  knob  placed  near  the 
shutter  release  trigger  at  the  side  and 
rear.  An  additional  knob  on  the  same 
axle  for  left  side  for  convenience  of 
the  southpaws. 

“3 — ^The  camera  should  be  opened 
easily  like  the  smaller  boxes  so  that 
when  a  button  is  pressed  the  front 
falls  and  the  lens  board  rolls  out  au¬ 
tomatically  to  infinity. 

“4— One  trigger  for  releasing  the 
shutter  and  firing  speed-flash-gun. 
This  would  alleviate  the  necessity  of 
making  an  adjustment  when  expo¬ 
sure  is  to  be  switched  from  flash  to 
daylight.  Also  to  reduce  number  of 
variable  speeds  for  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter.” 

“5 — Shutter  adjustment  to  utilize 
one  type  of  bulb  for  every  purpose. 
Also  simplified  arrangement  for  using 
this  bulb  for  either  high  or  low  speed 
exposures  and  same  to  operate  for 
front  or  rear  shutters  without  loss  of 
time  in  making  the  change.” 

Romoto  Ceotrel  in  U(o 

“6 — Batteries  for  flash-bulbs  to  be 
concealed  and  no  outside  connecting 
wires.  Also  these  cells  should  be  of 
a  type  that  may  be  charged  at  the 
office  or  home.  Remote  control  to  be 
used  for  flash  imits  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  camera.  Repeating 
type  bulbs  will  help  materially. 

“7 — Films  should  be  inserted  in  a 
transport  so  that  they  may  be  changed 
automatically  after  each  exposure  is 
made.  One  thing  that  definitely  should 
be  done  and  tlwt  is  to  build  a  range 
finder  in  the  box  itself  similar  to  that 
used  in  some  miniature  cameras  but 
large  enough  to  produce  a  fair  size 
image,  no  peep  sights.  The  range 
finder  should  be  coupled  with  a  light 
beam.  The  range  finder  to  be  adjust¬ 
able  for  various  sizes  of  lenses. 

“8 — If  bellows  are  used  there  should 
be  protecting  flanges  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  from  wind  when  used  for  aerial 
worit.” 

In  reference  to  the  remote  control 
of  extension  flashes  we  wish  to  inform 
McLau^Uin  that  this  has  been  made 
practical  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the 
Heiland  Organization.  That  concern 
has  already  produced  flash-units  that 
may  be  controlled  by  short  wave  radio 
operated  next  to  the  camera.  We  have 


heard  that  there  have  been  some  ad¬ 
ditional  improvements  made  in  this 
field  and  that  is  a  good  starter  for  fu¬ 
ture  activities. 

The  system  of  light  beam  range 
finding  has  already  been  introduced. 
Judging  from  reports  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  device  will  also  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  camera 
equipment. 

The  bulb  manufacturers  have  al¬ 
ready  reduced  the  number  of  different 
type  lamps  and  nothing  would  please 
them  more  than  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  single  all  purpose  repeating  flash¬ 
bulb.  Although  McLaughlin  did  not 
go  into  the  details  of  a  magazine  type 
holder  for  the  lamps  that  would  per¬ 
mit  rapid  firing  such  as  employed  in 
machine  guns,  he  did  refer  to  the 
thought.  This  device  was  blueprinted 
several  years  ago  and  the  possibilities 
of  seeing  it  manufactured  are  not  too 
indefinite. 

As  for  the  bellows  being  protected 
from  the  wind,  we  may  state  a  box 
resembling  a  miniature  aerial  camera 
has  already  been  Sesigned  and  may 
be  manufactured  if  experimental  tests 
prove  it  worthwhile  making  for  com¬ 
mercial  uses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe  that 
McLaughlin  has  in  mind  many  of  the 
features  mentioned  in  our  article  en¬ 
titled  the  Camera  Radar,  published  a 
short  time  ago.  However,  we  are 
pleased  to  receive  his  ideas  and  trust 
that  other  news  cameramen  will  fol¬ 
low  suit  and  send  us  their  outlines  for 
a  camera  for  future  use  in  newspaper 
photograi^y. 

McLaughlin,  who  takes  all  local 
pictures  for  the  Hammond  Times  and 
covers  Indiana  for  the  Chicago  Times, 
won  second  prize  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher’s  1942  photo  contest. 


patriotic 


Flar  waving  for  ap¬ 
plause  is  a  poor  sulr- 
sUtute  for  WORK. 
WORK  means  earn¬ 
ings.  With  everyone 
in  Holyoke  working 
.1  there  is  still  more  to 

be  done.  That  extra  overtime,  con- 
Mientious  attenUon  to  detail,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  carelessness  and  waste,  are 
what  we  term  Patriotic  Prosperity. 
THIMKIMO.  WORKIMO  people  are 
OWD  ASPECTS  W.S: 


HQiXQKE 

I RANSCRIPT-C'^®® 

,  ^e/ec/>a/n- 


piece  is  lettered,  “Photo  Assignments 
for  the  Day”  and  below  it  is  the  de¬ 
partment’s  slogan,  “Be  On  Time.” 

A  printed  form  is  used  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  orders.  The  cameraman 
fills  out  the  order  in  duplicate,  one 
for  the  city  editor’s  clock  and  the 
original  for  the  one  used  in  the  photo 
department.  He  writes  the  nature  of 
assignment,  place  and  time  when 
leaving  office.  He  then  clips  the  form 
to  the  clock  nearest  the  hour  when 
leaving.  This,  according  to  Davis, 
makes  it  easy  for  the  city  editor  to 
keep  informed  on  the  picture  assign¬ 
ment  situation;  and  it  is  easily  read. 
When  the  photographer  returns  he 
merely  makes  a  notation  on  the  form 
of  the  time  he  arrived  back  at  the 
office  and  the  results  of  the  cov- 


Courier-Express  Editor 
Joins  Army  as  Major 


Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of  ^ 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  for  the  bt 
17  years,  has  been  commissioned  i 
majorinthe 


erage. 

The  Davis  idea  has  caught  the 
fancy  of  visiting  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  and  we  are  told  that  it  has 
been  installed  in  several  newspapers 
in  the  South. 


"Professor"  Levy 

ARTHUR  LEVY,  International  News 

Photos  picture  editor,  assumed  a 
professorial  role  last  week  when  he 
lectured  to  a  group  of  Army  public 
relations  officers  at  the  Signal  Corps 
Photographic  Center,  Astoria,  L.  I. 
Levy  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  war  picture  situation  and  has 
handled  many  photos  taken  by  his 
staff  cameramen  operating  for  the 
Still  Picture  Pool. 

His  subject  of  discussion  was,  “The 
type  photos  best  suited  for  newspa¬ 
per  use.”  Arthur  could  spend  many 
hours  talking  about  this  topic  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  the  answers.  The 
public  relations  officers  are  attending 
a  special  short  course  in  photography 
at  Astoria  which  should  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  them  in  planning  picture  assign¬ 
ments  at  their  appointed  posts. 


Army  and  ord¬ 
ered  to  the 
School  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Government 
at  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  He  will 
report  at  the  end 
of  August.  Start¬ 
ing  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  ,  Ma  j. 

Matthews  has 
been  with  the 
Courier  -  Express 
32  years  and  has  Burrows  Mattlmi 
served  in  every 

capacity  in  the  editorial  department 
In  1923  he  became  managing  editor  (f 
the  Express  and  two  years  later  was 
made  president  and  general  manage 
In  1926  when  the  Courier  and  tht 
Elxpress  were  merged  he  became  via- 
president  and  editor  of  the  combiwc 
newspapers.  In  World  War  I,  Ma; 
Matthews  was  an  infantry  captain  ai 
Camp  Upton,  L.  I.  His  son,  James  N 
Matthews,  is  a  sergeant  in  the  Ai: 
Forces  at  Lowry  Field,  Colo. 

The  commissioning  of  Maj.  Matthews 
leaves  the  Courier-Express  without  its 
two  highest  executives  for  the  dun- 
tion.  Publisher  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  has 
been  on  active  Navy  service  sina 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  n- 
cently  was  promoted  from  lieutenant- 
commander  to  commander  at  a  statior. 
outside  continental  U.  S.  During 
Matthews’  absence,  Fred  M.  McLen¬ 
nan,  managing  editor,  will  serve  is 
acting  editor-in-chief  while  John  E 
Tranter,  day  city  editor,  will  becont 
acting  managing  editor. 


"Assembly  Line"  Assigning 
AN  ASSIGNMENT  assembly  line  has 
been  successfully  introduced  by 
Harold  Davis,  chief  photographer  for 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 
It  is  a  clock-like  board  and  according 
to  Davis  it  has  solved  several  disturb¬ 
ing  problems,  one  being  that  of  the 
spike  which  held  the  day’s  orders 
often  causing  an  assignment  to  be 
missed  because  a  clip  was  too  far 
down  on  the  spike  to  be  found  easily. 

A  large  disc  resembling  the  face  of 
a  clock  was  cut  out  of  a  heavy 
board.  It  has  the  regular  clock  nu¬ 
merals  on  it  with  a  clip  fastened  to 
the  board  at  each  hour  mark.  A  du¬ 
plicate  clock  face  is  hung  on  the 
wall  near  the  city  editor  where  he 
can  see  it  from  his  chair.  The  center 


SAN  ANTONIO 


•  •  •  3 


MUST  market? 


Influenced  by  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News.  Our  papers  are  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct — each  ha.s  its  own  staff,  each  renders  its 
own  service  to  its  readers  and  advertisers. 


GREATEST  PERCENTAGE  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  INCREASE 


Of  any  city  in  America  over  300,000. 
(Adw.  Ace — J.  Walter  Thompson — 7-12-43) 


33R0  LARGEST  AMERICAN  MARKH 


(Adw.  Age — J.  Walter  Thompson — 7-12-43) 


The  Express  and  Evening  News  circulates  in  the 
homes — among  families  of  means  and  intelligence; 
have  the  confidence  of  South  and  West  Texas  fam- 
ilis  who  treat  their  advertisements  and  their  news 
alike. 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  HISTORY 


Let  the  Express-News  weekday  circulation  of  over 
160,000  and  the  Sunday  Express  of  over  123,000 
introduce  your  message  to  these  families. 


Bffectlwc  Jan.  1  1M4 
afHUated  with  Metro- 


polltan  SUNDAY 
COMIC  GROUP. 


SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 


according  to  figures  from  leading  markets.  The  real  significance  of  these  percent- 


ages  becomes  apparent  when  compared  with  the  poultry  industry’s  staggerini 


1943  quotas  of  fifty  seven  billion  eggs  and  four  billion  pounds  of  dressed  chicken. 


. . .  Speaking*  of  Shell  Production 

i 


GENERAL  MOTORS  TRUCK  &  COACH 

DIVISION  OF  YF-LLOW  TRUCK  &  rO\CII  MANUF ACTURINO  COMPANY 
Home  of  GMC  Trucki  and  Yellow  Coaches  •  •  •  Manufacturer  of  a  Wide  Variety  of  Military  Vehicles  for  our  Armed  Forces 


The  “Little  Red  Hen”  is  a  mighty  big  contributor  to  the  war  effort.  In  fact, 
eggs  and  poultry  occupy  such  a  prominent  place  on  the  menu  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors.  Allies  and  home  folks  that  America  actually  needs  more  egg  shells  than 
cannon  shell. 

Nowhere  are  trucks  more  essential  than  in  the  poultry  industry  ...  to  trans¬ 
port  food,  water  and  equipment  on  the  farm  ...  to  carry  poultry  and  eggs  to 
market  ...  to  bring  home  feed  and  supplies  in  huge  quantities. 

More  than  71%  of  our  poultry  and  65%  of  our  eggs  are  transported  by  truck. 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  recently  stated:  ">l«fomotf re  Trans¬ 
portation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
War.  Goods  must  reach  their  destinations  and  workers 
must  get  to  their  jobs. .  .on  time.  ”  Join  the  U.  S. 
T ruck  Conservation  Corps 


BACK  THE  ATTACK  .  .  .  WITH  WAR  BONOS 

Buy  at  loast  Os>  Extra  Bond  during  tho  3rd  War  Loan  Or/ve 


1 
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Chaotic  Period  Facing 
Classified  After  War 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  most  optimistic  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  must  realize  that  the 
golden  “harvest”  of  wartime  Help 
Wanted  linage  and  revenue  must  and 
will  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  Despite 
planned,  government-controlled,  post¬ 
war  economic  systems,  there  will  be  a 
definite  period  of  transition  from  war 
work  to  peacetime  endeavors — and 
classified  advertising  will  be  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  It  is  wishful 
thinking,  indeed,  to  believe  that  with 
the  ex<^us  of  the  volume  of  wartime 
Help  Wanted  advertising,  private  in¬ 
dustry  will  immediately  utilize  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  to  re-hire  this  vast 
army  of  unemployed.  The  astute  CAM 
who  can  now  institute  ideas,  still  in 
keeping  with  the  war  effort,  which  will 
tend  to  build  for  the  post-war  period, 
will  not  only  bridge  the  gap  between 
war  and  peacetime  conditions  but  is 
definitely  moving  in  the  right  direction 
— and,  with  that  much  “head  start.” 

The  post-war  building  of  classified 
advertising  promises  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  Newsprint  conservation  and  ad 
space  rationing  will  destroy  a  culti¬ 
vated  habit  of  advertisers  to  buy  space 
ads  and  multiple  insertions — not  to 
mention  that  priceless  voluntary  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  the  envy  of  those  pub¬ 
lications  which  strived  to  attain  it  and 
the  guarantee  of  preference  to  those 
which  had  it. 

To  Tax  ToUat  of  Exports 

Unfortunately,  destructive  success 
is  achieved  at  a  greater  speed  than 
constructive  accomplishment.  And, 
the  irony  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  larger  newspapers,  serv¬ 
ing  the  greater  number  of  advertisers, 
will  do  a  thorough  job  in  unselling  the 
greatest  number  of  classified  adver¬ 
tisers! 

The  chaotic  condition  of  classified 
advertising,  after  the  war,  will  tax  the 
talent  of  experts.  Two  problems  will 
have  to  be  solved.  Old  advertisers 
will  have  to  be  re-educated  and  resold 
on  the  basic  fundamentals.  Secondly, 
new  advertisers  of  a  new  generation 
will  have  to  be  encouraged — they  rep¬ 
resent  the  youth  of  today.  The  first 
problem  will  and  must  be  solved  by 
time  and  time,  alone.  Promotion,  per¬ 
sistency  and  perseverance  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  one.  Now  is  the  time  to 
bid  for  the  patronage  of  that  new 
generation — it  is  a  post-war  plan  that 
should  be  inaugurated. 

Practical  Idea 

BERT  REH.  CAM  Lancaster  (Pa.) 

Newspapers,  has  introduced  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  timely  idea.  He  has  success¬ 
fully  encouraged  the  reader  interest 
and  use  of  classified  advertising  by 
this  brand  new  group  of  clients.  The 
idea  might  be  applied  to  other  classi¬ 
fications  but  CAM  Reh  tied  it  in  with 
the  war  effort,  aimed  to  assist  the 
farmers  in  harvesting  the  crops, 
an  important  problem  of  the  home 
front. 

The  Farm  Employment  Service,  a 
government  agency  which  is  closely 
associated  in  its  activities  with  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  actively  engaged  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  farm  labor  for  the  crop 
growers.  They  have  conducted  sur¬ 
veys;  compiled  lists  of  farmers  and  the 
crops  they  have  planted;  and  solicited 
the  farmers  and  farm  hands  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  this  particular  bureau 
to  secure  the  needed  manpower  and 
employment.  Again,  classified  ad¬ 


vertising  was  successful  in  directing 
into  intelligent  action  the  will  and  de¬ 
sire  of  both  parties. 

A  direct  by  mail  campaign,  to  the 
newspaper’s  rural  subscribers,  ex¬ 
plained  that  needed  manpower  could 
be  secured  through  the  classified  col¬ 
umns — and,  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  and  order  blank  expedited 
replies.  Currently,  CAM  Reh  pub¬ 
lished  promotion,  an  illustration  of  a 
boy  pointing  to  the  rural  reader  with 
copy  informing  the  farmer  that  he  was 
“willing  and  waiting  to  work”  if  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  would  “let  him  know 
through  the  Want  Ads.” 

Reh  further  explained  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  “took  an  iinexpected  twist”  and 
youthful  readers  of  the  publication  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  front  counter,  with  the 
promotion  copy  in  hand,  requesting  to 
insert  a  Situation  ad  to  locate  the 
farmers!  Many  of  the  youthful  ad¬ 
vertisers  received  as  many  as  25  and 
30  bids  for  their  services.  Aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Help  Wanted  ads  of 
farmers,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  new 
generation  of  Lancaster  County  are 
putting  a  patriotic  shoulder  to  the 
wheel — and,  getting  paid  for  it. 

Youthpower  Recruited 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  and  published  appeals  in 
the  news  columns,  it  remained  for 
classified  advertising  to  recruit  the 
youthpower  to  this  vital  need. 

In  addition  to  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort;  the  creation  of 
a  new  channel  of  revenue;  and  an 
idea  that  can  be  incorporate  in  the 
post-war  plans,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  promotion  and  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Cash  ads  were  accepted 
from  the  youngsters.  When  requests 
for  credit  was  made,  a  telephone  to 
the  parent,  in  every  case,  resulted  in 
the  complete  cooperation  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  responsible  adults. 

Without  joining  the  ranks  of  those 
mistaken  individuals  who  consider 
the  war  as  won,  now  is  the  time  to 
plan,  and  institute  plans,  for  the  post¬ 
war  period  that  will  come.  Classified 
advertising,  after  the  war,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  and  serve  millions  of 
readers  and  advertisers  as  that  branch 
of  the  profession  was  a  pre-insertion 
guarantee  of  interested  reader  traffic. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  without  its 
honorable  “battle  scars”  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  recuperation  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  creation  and  institution 
of  post-war  plans— now,  rather  than 
after  the  war. 

CUTS  want'  ads 

Two  weeks  after  its  initial  move  to 
conserve  newsprint  through  restric¬ 
tions  in  classified  advertising,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  put  into  effect  an  even 
more  severe  program  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  curtailment.  Effective  Aug. 
15,  all  Help  Wanted  advertisements  in 
both  daily  and  Sunday  issues  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  two  inches;  further  all  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  been  omitted  from 
Sunday  country  editions,  most  of 
which  go  to  Army  camps  and  are 
valueless  to  classified  advertisers.  The 
program  was  put  into  effect  after  it 
became  obvious  that  the  previous  re¬ 
strictions  were  inadequate — the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  of  the  Aug.  8 
issue  being  the  largest  in  more  than 
20  years.  “The  Times  is  voluntarily 
jeopardizing  its  position  as  leader  in 
linage  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
WPB,”  declared  Orlen  L.  Hulbert, 
classified  advertising  manager.  “We 


estimate  that  this  restriction  will  cost 
us  25,000  lines  a  week.  We  are  bear¬ 
ing  down  on  Help  Wanted  advertising 
because  it  is  that  classification  which 
is  most  out  of  line  and  should  logically 
be  the  one  to  be  curtailed.” 

■ 

'Rewards'  Accompany 
Halifax  War  Wont  Ads 

The  record  shortage  and  demand 
for  apartments,  flats  and  houses  for 
rental  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  since  the  start 
of  the  war,  has  added  to  the  classified 
advertising  receipts  of  all  four  Halifax 
dailies — Herald  (morning)  and  Mail 
(afternoon),  published  by  the  Halifax 
Herald,  Ltd.,  and  Chronicle  (morn¬ 
ing)  and  Star  (afternoon),  published 
by  the  Chronicle  Company,  Ltd.,  not 
only  in  the  big  increase  in  advertising 
by  seekers  of  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  but  in  those  wishing  to  offer  a 
reward  to  anybody  providing  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  negotiation  of  a 
rental. 

The  cash  rewards  offered  in  the 
classified  advertising  of  the  Halifax 
dailies  range  from  $20  to  $50.  Very 
rarely  is  there  an  issue  of  any  of  the 
newspap>ers  which  does  not  contain 
from  one  to  a  half  dozen  reward  of¬ 
fers.  Leading  to  development  of  a  new 
wartime  revenue  for  some  people  in 
Halifax,  who  make  a  sp>ecialty  of  ar¬ 
ranging  rentals  of  apartments,  fiats 
and  houses,  and  also  single  and  double 
rooms  (rewards  are  also  available  for 
furnished  and  unfurnished  rooms). 
Seeking  the  living  accommodations 
are  officers  and  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  and  privates  in  the  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  armed  forces  and  civilians 
in  industry  and  government  work. 

■ 

Charges  FCC  Uses 
Gestapo  Tactics 

The  charge  that  the  FCC,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  James  L.  Fly  has  be¬ 
come  a  legislative  rather  than  an 
administrative  agency  was  made  last 
week  by  Eugene  L.  Garey,  general 
counsel  for  the  Congressional  sub¬ 
committee  investigating  the  FCC. 

Mr.  Garey  said  he  would  give  “the 
lie”  to  Mr.  Fly,  who  has  characterized 
hearings  held  this  week  as  "a  wash¬ 
out.”  He  also  asserted  that  the  FCC 
in  many  devious  ways  was  using  the 
power  of  censorship  to  curb  freedom 
of  speech,  although  that  p>ower  was 
sp)ecifically  denied  to  it  by  Congress. 

The  attorney  charged  that  “Himmler 
and  his  Gestapo  could  do  no  worse” 
than  some  of  the  activities  he  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  FCC. 


ANOTHER 

sales  success! 

A  packaged  food  adver¬ 
tised  exclusively  in  the 
Courier  Express  in  Buffalo 
ranked  2  to  I  in  distribu¬ 
tion  over  any  competing 
brand — and  better  than 
5  to  I  in  volume  of  sales. 
From  a  rrevnt  sitrvry. 

Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  Morning  and  Sunday 
Nawtpapar  In  tuffofo 


Classified 

Manager 

With  a  12-year  record 
of  impressive  gains 

Now 

Available 

A  publisher  who  wants  to  get 
the  maximum  return  out  of  his 
Want  Ad  section  now  and 
strengthen  it  in  preparation  for 
later  expansion  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  services  of 
an  unusually  capable  Classified 
Advertising  Manager. 

This  man  believes  in  and 
practices  Classified  methods 
which  build  sound,  permanent 
linage.  He  is  no  "special”  op¬ 
erator.  He  has  a  12-year  record 
of  gains  in  linage  and  revenue 
on  one  of  the  East’s  best-known 
papers.  Most  important,  since 
Pearl  Harbor  he  has  made  gains 
in  total  Classified  EXCLUSIVE 
OF  EMPLOYMENT! 

He  knows  how  to  sell  as  well 
as  to  manage,  and  enjoys  doing 
both.  He  will  go  out  himself 
to  make  the  sale  that  "can’t  be 
made”;  he  will  handle  manager¬ 
ial  problems  with  determination 
and  good  judgment.  His  alert, 
fertile  mind  is  constantly  ques¬ 
tioning  current  methods  and 
seeking  better  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Although  in  his  early  thirties, 
this  man  is  draft  deferred.  He 
is  married  and  has  one  child. 
He  is  a  forceful  speaker,  a  good 
mixer,  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  community  affairs  and 
the  Association  of  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers.  He  is  wholly 
dependable.  He  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  purely  personal  reasons. 

He  can  be  had  for  $100  a 
week  plus  a  fair  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  based  upon  increased 
profits. 

This  man  is  going  to  be 
placed  quickly.  We  give  him 
our  unqualified  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

For  further  details  wire  or 
write 

Howard 

PARISH 

Loyal 

PHILLIPS 

Classified  Advertising  Counselors 

Sixth  Floor,  Daily  News  Tower 

Miami  36.  Florida 
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Thu  27(Fft-  roiary  kilo  at  Anaconda,  Montana,  is  the  lattjcst  o\cn  of  ita  kind  in  the  wotld. 


As  this  global  war  developed,  America  became 
shut  off  from  nearly  75%  of  her  normal  imports 
of  manganese  ...  an  essential  ingredient  in 
every  pound  of  alloy  steel. 

With  very  little  available  domestic  production 
of  manganese,  there  was  an  imperative  need  for 
a  new  source  of  supply,  notwithstanding  stock¬ 
piles  and  some  continuing  shipments  from  the 
Caribbean.  A  combination  of  foresight,  and  fast 
hard  work  made  possible  on-time  deliveries  of 
essential  manganese  from  our  own  U.S.  resources. 

At  Butte,  Montana,  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company  controlled  large  deposits  of  manga¬ 
nese  ores.  They  were  extremely  low-grade,  how¬ 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


ever,  and  incapable  of  practical  recovery  by  any 
known  process.  For  a  number  of  years.  Ana¬ 
conda  had  been  carrying  on  special  research 
seeking  to  develop  an  efficient  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  ores.  Success  came  in  1939 — just  when 
the  acuteness  of  the  need  became  apparent. 

Anaconda  engineers  and  construction  forces 
swung  into  action.  An  entire  new  manganese 
plant  was  built  and  when  America  entered  the 
war,  production  was  in  full  swing  helping  to 
make  our  steel  industry  independent  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  Production  achievements  like 
this  are  typical  of  American  industry — and  of 
the  way  Anaconda  answered  the  call  to  war. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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How  Food  Stores  Con 
Sell  New  Protein  Diet 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


During  the  past  18  months  there  has  one  complete  short  mystery  in  each 
been  a  lot  of  cooperative  advertising  issue,  or  24  a  year, 
sold  to  merchants  and  service  estab-  In  1940  the  magazine’s  editors  de- 
lishments.  Much  of  it  has  been  in  cided  to  get  answers  to  the  questions: 
the  form  of  full  pages,  supplied  by  the  “What  did  the  people  read?  What 
Treasury  Department.  In  some  mar-  didn’t  they  read?  And  why?’’  Sev- 
kets,  local  advertisers  have  under-  eral  research  organizations  were  put 
written  S2  consecutive  ads.  Before  to  work  on  both  the  American  and 


(No.  44  in  a  series) 

UP  TO  NOW,  K  has  been  possible  for 

more  than  150  years  to  enter  a  res¬ 
taurant  or  food  store  and  buy  all  the 
ham  and  eggs  you  wanted.  Since  the 
modem  packing  plants  started  operat¬ 
ing  and  refrigeration  cars  were  made 
available,  you  could  walk  in  a  market 
in  Miami,  Duluth,  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles  and  buy  dozens  of  cuts  of  veal, 
pork,  lamb  or  beef,  any  time  your  ap¬ 
petite  called  for  them. 

From  our  own  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  with  three  meat  packers  and  8 
different  cereal  and  flour  millers,  plus 
constant  digging  in  more  than  600  dif¬ 
ferent  cook  books,  we  have  finally  got¬ 
ten  a  fairly  good  picture  of  calories, 
vitamins,  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates 
and  starches.  So  the  coming  changes 
in  our  own  kitchen  are  not  much  of  a 
shock  to  us. 

What  Are  Proteies? 

Proteins  are  highly  complex  sub¬ 
stances,  found  in  all  living  cells,  in 
blood,  and  in  materials  elaborated  for 
the  development  of  the  young  animal 
or  plant,  such  as  milk,  seeds  and  eggs. 
Proteins  are  needed  by  man  for 
growth,  for  muscle  and  other  tissue 
building  and  repairs.  Up  to  now,  we 
Americans  have  found  that  the  easiest 
way  to  get  the  proteins  we  need  and 
want,  is  to  build  our  menus  around 
meat,  fowl  or  dairy  products. 


If  you  happen  to  be  a  very  active  man, 
you  would  probably  need  4,000  calories 
every  day;  and  of  this  amount  of  cal¬ 
ories,  you  would  need  about  80  grams 
of  protein.  According  to  a  paper  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Journal,  about  half  of  the 
protein  grams  should  be  of  animal 
origin.  From  %  pound  of  round  steak, 
you  can  obtain  about  44  grams  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Now  where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  remaining  36  grams  of  protein. 

Five  Hundred  Food  Items 

No  two  markets  are  exactly  alike  in 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  stuffs 
that  are  available  over  a  twelve-month 
period.  In  the  book  just  mentioned, 
you  have  your  choice  of  over  500  foods, 
each  one  broken  down  into  weight, 
approximate  measure  or  size  of  por¬ 
tion,  calories,  proteins,  calcium,  and 
Iron,  also  the  quantity  of  vitamins  A, 
B,  C  and  G. 

By  this  time,  readers  of  this  column 
are  probably  asking  this  question — 
“Isn’t  there  a  short-cut,  some  way  we 
can  wrap  up  a  new  package  of  food 
advertising  for  our  fo<^  stores  and  get 
going?’’  We  have  been  wrestling  with 
the  problem  for  several  months.  We 
have  read  most  of  the  government  ma¬ 
terial,  talked  to  food  chemists,  dieti¬ 
cians  and  many  women  who  manage 
their  own  homes;  and  up  to  now,  we 
haven’t  found  any  short-cuts. 


the  war  is  over,  a  lot  more  of  this 
kind  of  advertising  will  be  sold  from 
Coast  to  Coast  and  Lakes  to  Gulf. 
We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a 
schedule  of  52  pages  should  not  be 
sold  to  yoiu:  leading  food  stores. 

Selling  the  idea  one  store  at  a  time 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Call  a 
general  food  meeting.  Rent  a  large 
hall,  or  get  the  local  high  school  audi¬ 
torium.  Enlist  the  services  of  a  first 
rate  dietitian;  import  him  or  her  if 
necessary.  And  be  sure  that  this  per¬ 
son  knows  the  complete  story  of  the 
book,  “Food  Values  in  Shares  and 
Weights.’’ 

When  your  home  economist  or  dieti¬ 
tian  has  explained  the  simple  facts 
about  the  change-over  from  a  100% 
meat  protein  diet  to,  say,  a  half-and- 
half  protein  diet,  one-half  from  meat 
and  one-half  from  other  foods,  and 
your  insurance  man  has  told  why  his 
company  is  spreading  the  facts  about 
food  shares,  call  for  signatures  on  a 
52-week  basis,  one  full  page  a  week. 

In  every  ad,  sample  meals  should 
be  offered,  menus  that  give  the  house¬ 
wife  something  to  follow  as  she  plans 
her  meals  for  the  week.  Yes,  many 
women  are  planning  most  of  their  din¬ 
ners  a  full  week  ahead.  Those  who 
have  put  off  doing  this,  are  now  find¬ 
ing  it  increasingly  difficult  to  explain 
to  their  families  why  the  meals  seem 
so  uninviting,  so  colorless  and  unat- 


other  leading  magazines,  and  when 
their  results  were  completed,  the  staff 
acquired  the  help  of  psychologists  to 
determine  the  whys. 

Surveys  Death  to  Serials 

Surveys  showed  that  serials  did  not 
attain  the  high  average  readership  of 
other  fiction,  and  also  that  the  reader- 
ship  figures  fell  off  after  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  and  picked  up  on  the  last. 
Consequently  the  staff  began  publish¬ 
ing  serials  in  fewer  installments,  gen¬ 
erally  two,  occasionally  three,  but 
while  readership  increased,  it  re¬ 
mained  lower  than  that  of  complete 
stories.  Thus,  concluding  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine  readers  do  not  wish 
to  wait  for  serial  installments,  the 
magazine  is  conforming  to  what  it 
firmly  believes  are  its  readers’  tastes 
and  dropping  serials. 

This  and  other  discoveries  through 
research  have  led  the  editors  to 
modify  frequently  their  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  to  accomplish  a  goal  of  “more 
eyes  on  more  pages  for  a  longer 
time."  Advertising  will  also  announce 
the  change  in  policy. 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE  ISSUE 

Publication  of  a  Diamond  Jubilee 
issue  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  was  a 
marked  success  at  Calgary  recently. 
Special  edition  ran  to  80  pages,  the 
largest  yet  published  by  the  Herald. 


Regardless  of  the  tremendous  supply  Almost  two  years  ago  we  subscribed  tractive. 


of  beef,  veal,  pork  or  lamb  on  the  for  the  “Kitchen  Course  in  Nutrition”  ■  .  J,  . 

hoof  today,  and  price  regulations  or  edited  by  Julia  Lee  Wright  of  the  iimenCail  1X109021X16 
price  ceilings,  and  any  and  all  other  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  Oakland.  Cal.  ^(srirrla 

reasons,  we  in  America  now  face  one  The  course  cost  us  25  cents.  It’s  worth  CdimillOieS  06X1018 

of  the  toughest  jobs  we  have  ever  $25  to  the  average  housewife.  In  the  After  a  more  than  three-year  study 
tackled  namely,  switching  our  recipes  lessons  supplied,  any  man  or  of  editorial  policies  which  resulted 

and  menus  so  that  we  will  get  some  of  woman  can  obtain  a  detailed  analysis  in  a  substantial  increase  in  circula- 
the  proteins  we  need  from  sources  ®f  foods,  how  to  prepare  them,  and  tion  and  advertising,  the  American 
other  than  meat,  fowl  or  dairy  prod-  of  short-cuts  in  cooking  and  Magazine  announced  its  latest  inno- 

’  baking.  vation,  the  elimination  of  serial  lic¬ 

it  is  possible  that  all  of  our  enemies  Safeway  are  now  one  of  our  largest  tion  with  the  October  issue,  appearing 
will  have  been  forced  to  an  uncondi-  grocery  chains.  They  have  won  many  ^Pt.  3.  Arthur  H.  Motley,  pub- 
tional  surrender  within  less  than  five  customers  through  their  informative  hsher,  ^d  Sumner  Blossom,  editor, 
years.  It  is  possible  that  government  advertising,  which  is  now  read  by  made  the  announcement  at  a  lunch- 
ceilings  on  foodstuffs,  and  all  other  milUons  of  men  and  women  every  ®on  for  magazine  and  newspaper  peo- 
restrictions  will  have  been  eliminated  week.  We  mention  this  organization  Pl®  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Aug.  16. 
within  five  years.  But  here  is  a  prob-  just  to  prove  our  point  that  educa-  ,  «  October  issue, 

lem  that  isn’t  going  to  be  solved  in  tional  advertising  must  be  used  if  your  ^tated  Mr.  Blossom,  serial  fiction  will 

five  years  or  maybe  longer.  foo'f  stores  are  to  win  new  customers  u®  eliminated.  Th^  issue  and  each 


Am6rican  Magazin6 
Elix]:iinat6S  S6ricz]s 

After  a  more  than  three-year  study 


After  an  army  has  won  a  town  or  and  help  in  the  g  „ -  -  it  t  i  ^  j  r  f 

section  of  a  country  like  Algeria,  and  job  that  lies  ahead.  “Grain  foods  are  T.»f®  today  moves  fast  for  most 

order  has  been  restored,  food  for  the  grand  foods”  is  a  good  slogan;  but  we  of,  us,  leaving  little  time  and  less  m- 
starving  captives  must  be  supplied,  m  the  newspaper  business  and  our  equation  to  wait,  and  m  the  Amer- 
So  we  civilians  have  very  little  to  say  food  store  advertisers,  must  buckle  foan^  Magazine  there  will  be  no  wait- 
about  just  who  is  going  to  get  part  of  down  to  the  A.B.C.’s  of  just  what  men  m.S-  ff®  further  explained  that  this 
our  pork  chops,  hamburger  or  roast  and  women  must  be  told  if  they  are  will  result  in  more  s^ce  being  de¬ 


food  stores  are  to  win  new  customers  be  eliminated.  This  issue  and  each 
and  help  in  the  gigantic  educational  succeeding  issue  will  be  complete  in 


order  has  been  restored,  food  for  the  grand  foods’  is  a  good  slogan;  but  we 
starving  captives  must  be  supplied.  *u  the  newspaper  business  and  our 


ing.”  He  further  explained  that  this 
will  result  in  more  space  being  de- 


.gf  ’  to  healthfully  switch  to  a  protein  diet  voted  to  fiction,  for  while  in  the  past 

.  V.-  c  that  is  half  of  animal  origin  and  half  there  have  been  seven  or  eight  con- 

So  in  approaching  the  five  year  pro-  cereal  origin.  origin,  and  halt 


gram  of  advertising  that  follows,  we 
are  undertaking  one  of  the  toughest 
educational  selling  jobs  that  newspa¬ 
per  men  have  ever  attempted. 

Where  to  Start 

If  we  were  the  advertising  manager 
of  a  paper  that  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  building  linage  for  food 
stores,  we  would  first  buy  a  copy  of 
“Food  Values  in  Shares  and  Weights” 
by  Dr.  Clara  Mae  Taylor,  published 
by  Macmillan. 

In  this  book  you  have  the  food  val¬ 
ues  by  shares  and  weights,  and  the 
daily  recommended  quantity  of  specific 
shares  for  three  types  of  men;  mod¬ 
erately  active,  very  active  men  who 
do  heavy  work  and  the  sedentary 
type;  also  the  amounts  needed  for 
women  of  these  three  types,  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  1  to  3  years,  4  to  6  years, 
7  to  9  and  10  to  12  years,  children  over 
12  years,  and  reducing  diets  for  men 
and  women. 

Now  a  word  about  “Food  Shares.” 


IT’S  SPECIE* 


HOE 

Improved  Hot 

SPEED  mould 

Write  for  illuttroled  bulletin 


R.  HOE  &  CO.r  INC. 

910  East  138th  SI.  (at  East  River)  New  York,N.Y. 


now  be  one  complete  short  novel  and 

,^1IFIEDS  MADE  fl^ 
g  PHECK 

9  1.  MoldT  T  V  1  1 

9  ~2.  HoW»^  1 

3  Impression  J - 1 - 1 

3,  Scorches  1  V  1  1 

rtf  4.  Casts  1  V  1  I 

rt,  I  Evenly  - - 1 - 1 - 1 

21  1  5.  Shrinks  1^1  1 

JUJi  1  Uniformly  J - 1 — I 

W|  (^Reproduces  1^1  | 

—  PnithfullY  - 1 - > 

rt  ROCKIFtUtH  fiAZA,  Dtrr.  P  1^. 

Ntvt  YORK,  N.  Y 

MM  CORFOiV 


NEW  4-A  MEMBER 

Horton-Noyes  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Four-A. 


Average 

Reading 

Time 

PER  E&P  SUBSCRIBER 
62%  MINUTES 


THIS  FIGURE  is  taken  from 
Editor  &  Publishkr’s  Rkau- 
KRSiiiP  Survey  among  700 
representative  subscribers  as 
conducted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  L.  Allen. 
Assistant  Dean  and  Director 
of  Research,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northivestern 
I  nicer  sit  y. 
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THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  THE  U.  S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  me  amended:  ia  neccMary  for  the  national  defrnae 

and  development  of  ita  foreign  and  domeatic  commerce  that  the  United  Stattea  ahall  have  ■ 
merchant  marine  (a)  aufficient  to  carry  ita  domestic  waterborne  commerce  and  a  aubetantid 
portion  of  die  waterborne  eaport  and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
provide  ahipping  service  on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such  domestic  and 
foreign  waterborne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  (c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Unit^  States  aad  aumned  with  a  trained  and  eflScient  citizen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  dedared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  tc  foster  the  development  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine.**  (Public  Act  835) 


Tomorrow  is  a  military  secret! 


No  bands  play — no  crowds  cheer — 
but  twoscore  men  are  setting  out  on 
one  of  war’s  most  hazardous  missions 
.  .  .  running  the  U-boat  gauntlet 
with  a  cargo  of  weapons  and  sup* 
plies.  They  don’t  know — or  ask — 
their  destination,  schedule,  or  risk. 
Every  tomorrow  is  a  military  secret! 

For  the  fact  that  we  have  a  fast¬ 
growing  merchant  marine,  we  can 
thank  a  far-  sighted  Government.  In 
1936,  Coogress  declared  a  momen¬ 
tous  U.  S.  policy:  for  security  in 
peace  or  war,  this  county  must  nave 
an  adequate  merchant  fleet,  **owned 
aad  operated  under  die  United  States 
by  cUixens  .  .  .  manned  tvUh  a 
trairiMandefficienicitizen  personnd.** 

Ably  administered  by  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Gommisskm,  this  Act  set 
out  to  recapture  lor  America  a  lead¬ 
er’s  place  among  maritime  nations. 


It  reawakened  the  art  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  stimulated  shipping  companies. 

And  it  brought  to  life  again  the 
neat  American  seafaring  tradition. 
Today,  under  the  War  Sliipping  Ad¬ 
ministration,  25,000  men  at  a  time 
— citizens  all — are  learning  the  ways 
of  shins  and  the  sea  at  ten  crack 
schools  lor  deck  oIBcers,  engineers, 
and  specialists.  Our  five  new  vessels 
a  day  must  be  manned  by  new  per- 
sound— men  who  wiU  go  to  sea  with 
ships  and  know-how,  wages  and 
working  conditions  second  to  none. 

We  at  American  Export  lines  in¬ 
augurated  our  own  builduig  program 


before  tlie  war.  Our  new  ships  helped 
us  intrmluce  better  service,  speed 
and  sidiedules  to  porta  from  Morocco 
to  Burma,  wliere  we  carried  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  U.  S.  farms  and  factories, 
bringing  back  essential  imports.' 
When  war  broke,  our  vessels  abroad 
rushed  to  load  strategic  materials 
to  start  vital  U.  S.  stock-piles. 

Today,  a  bold  new  maritime  pro¬ 
gram  moves  full  spet*d  ahead! 


The  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  needs 
men — apply  at  your  nearest  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  Office. 


American  Export  Linos 

m  a  BdOAOvMiv,  new  vosk  errv  «  ! 

American  Export  Airlines,  too,  shorten  the  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  fitrees. 
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Pick-S  Graphs 
Being  Served 
By  NEA  Service 

New  York  Organization 
Makes  Production 
Available  to  Syndicate 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

Pick-S,  a  New  York  organization 
which  has  been  supplying  graphic  il¬ 
lustrations  on  important  national 
news  to  a  number  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  advertising  agencies,  brok¬ 
ers,  attorneys,  and  other  groups,  has 
arranged  with  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  for 
the  syndication  of  its  production  to 
the  latter’s  newspai^r  list.  NEA  will 
distribute  them  thrice  weekly. 

The  organization  was  founded  in 
May,  1941,  with  offices  at  19  Rector 
St.,  New  York,  by  Joachim  Silber- 
mann  and  Franz  Pick,  Ph.D.  Mr. 
Silbermann  was  foreign  manager  for 
Moody’s  Investors  Service,  Ltd.,  and 
correspondent  of  the  Financial  News 


Franz  Pick  Joachim  Silbermann 


and  representative  of  the  Economist, 
of  London,  both  Moody  affiliates. 

He  traveled  through  Europe  in  these 
capacities  for  10  years  before  coming 
to  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Pick  was  graduated 
from  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris,  and 
holds  degrees  from  two  other  Euro¬ 
pean  universities. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Realite  et  Illu¬ 
sion  de  la  Bourse”  and  “L’Equinox  et 
les  Monnaies”  and  other  economic 
studies,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
Paris-Midi,  Paris-Soir,  and  Lc  Figaro, 
of  Paris.  He  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1940,  after  spending  11  months  in  the 
French  armed  foices  and  became  an 
American  citizen  recently. 

According  to  Mr.  Silbermann,  the 
pair  began  operations  on  a  capital  of 
$200  and  no  employes.  They  now 
employ  a  staff  of  seven  artists  and 
statisticians.  Their  initial  intent, 
which  has  been  carried  out,  was  to 
“simplify  and  dramatize  complex  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political  problems 
and  express  them  in  graphic  form — 
an  important  development  in  times  of 
less  paper  and  more  news.” 

Their  graphic  charts  have  been  used 
for  the  past  two  years  by  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  trade  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Nation, 
Barron’s,  McGraw-Hill  Publications, 
and  Chilton  Publications. 

They  have  also  illustrated  numer¬ 
ous  corporation  reports  and  promo¬ 
tion  literature,  one  of  the  most  recent 
instances  having  been  the  booklet, 
“New  York  Marches  On,”  prepared 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  at 
the  instance  of  Mayor  LaGuardia. 

Another  series  has  appeared  in  pro¬ 
motional  booklets  prepared  by  Readers 
Digest  dealing  with  South  American 
countries,  and  the  Herald  Tribune  has 
used  graphics  prepared  by  Pick-S  in 
its  last  two  annual  financial  supple¬ 
ments. 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Serial 

THE  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 

News  Syndicate  this  week  an¬ 


460  SHIPS  IN  9  MONTHS 


SOVKCE:  V.  $.  MUITIMC  COMMISStOII 


■  CItrilC  II  PICI-ta 


This  is  a  typical  Pick-S  graph  widely  published. 


nounced  its  latest  first-run  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  fiction  serial,  “The  Chimney 
Crashed,”  by  Alice  Campbell,  author 
of  “No  Light  Came  On,”  “The  Bor¬ 
rowed  Cottage”  and  other  stories. 
This  latest  Campbell  work  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  story  of  plunder  and  death,  of 
country  police,  truck  drivers,  spong¬ 
ing  relatives,  grasping  employes  and 
the  romance  of  a  pretty  American 
secretary  and  a  British  army  officer. 

In  49  installments,  it  is  scheduled 
for  national  release  Sept.  20. 

Someone  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
pulled  a  “bloomer”  in  making  up  the 
paper  recently  and  left  out  of  one 
edition  of  the  paper  Chester  Gould’s 
“Dick  Tracy”  strip.  Then  the  fun 
began.  The  switchboard  was  flooded 
with  calls,  more  than  100  being 
counted.  Other  readers  visited  the 
News  reading  room  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  detective’s  doings.  The  error  was 
repaired  quickly  but  the  little  inci¬ 
dent  served  to  show  Gould  that  his 
strip  continues  to  click. 

One  lor  the  Books 

HERE’S  an  item  from  Canada  with  a 

unique  angle.  Forty-eight  hours 
after  its  first  publication  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  the  Montreal  Star  paid 
a  story  by  Lionel  S.  S.  B.  Shapiro, 
Gazette  war  correspondent  with  the 
British  Eighth  Army  in  Sicily,  the 
compliment  of  asking  permission, 
which  was  granted,  to  re-print  the 
story. 

The  story  was  Shapiro’s  cabled 
scoop  uncovering  a  Canadian  Sergeant 
York— Sergeant  Russel  McPhee,  Mon¬ 
trealer  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Engi¬ 
neers  who  superintended  rebuilding  of 
a  bridge  under  fire.  When  the  Ger¬ 
mans  attacked,  McPhee  led  a  charge 
with  a  Tommy  gun,  capturing  16  of  the 
enemy.  The  exploit  was  credited  with 
having  saved  a  regiment  of  Canadians. 

John  Bassett,  Gazette  publisher, 
personally  gave  permission  for  the  re¬ 
printing  of  the  article  by  the  Star, 
which  played  it  in  two  columns. 
World  syndicate  rights  to  the  Shapiro 
service  are  handled  by  the  Wheeler 
Syndicate  of  Toronto. 

King  Aids  War  Effort 

AS  ITS  bit  to  help  Uncle  Sam  impress 

upon  the  nation’s  war  workers  that 
now  more  than  ever  they  should  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  on  the  job  even 
though  the  news  from  the  battle 
fronts  has  been  good  lately.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  has  contributed  the 
work  of  some  of  its  top  artists  to  the 
“Your  Job  and  the  War”  show  which 
opened  in  the  Federal  Building,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  18  and  will  run 


through  Aug.  28.  Twelve  comic  draw¬ 
ings  are  being  shown. 

They  are  single  cartoons  of  “Prince 
Valiant”  (Hal  Foster) ;  “Blondie” 
(Chic  Young) ;  “Tillie  the  Toiler” 
(Russ  Westover);  “Barney  Google- 
Snuffy  Smith”  (Fred  Lasswell) ; 
“Henry”  (Carl  Anderson) ;  “Katzen- 
jammer  Kids”  (H.  H.  Knerr);  “Flash 
Gordon”  (Alex  Raymond);  “Bringing 
Up  Father”  (George  McManus);  and 
four  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  'Time” 
(Jimmy  Hatlo). 

New  AP  Sports  Column 

AP  FEATURES  this  week  introduced 

a  new  idea  in  sports  columns,  “The 
Clubhouse.”  The  column  will  be 
issued  twice  weekly  and  will  cover  all 
the  sports  and  all  the  country.  One 
column  a  week  will  be  written  by 
Chip  Royal,  AP  Features  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  others  by  top  AP  sports  writ¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country,  tackling 
whatever  sports  subject  is  hottest  at 
the  moment. 

“In  the  Wake  of  Murder,”  by  Ade¬ 
line  McElfresh,  is  the  new  AP  Fea¬ 
tures  fiction  serial  for  release  Sept.  16. 
It  is  in  24  installments. 

Connolly  Host  to  Newsmen 

THE  12  visiting  newspapermen  from 

Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
here  to  study  the  American  produc¬ 
tion  effort,  were  guests  of  honor  last 
week  at  a  dinner  given  by  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  at  New  York’s  famed  El  Chico 
restaurant.  The  guests  were: 

Jose  Joaquin  Jimenez,  El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  Colombia;  Severa  Reyes  Gam¬ 
boa,  La  Razon,  Bogota;  Antonio  Ri¬ 
bera,  El  Liberal,  Bogota;  Jaime  Bar¬ 
rera,  El  Comercia,  Quito,  Elcuador; 
Abel  Romeu  Catillo,  El  .  Telegrajo, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  Luis  A.  Moscoso 
Vega,  El  Mercurio,  Cuenca,  Ecuador; 
Abel  Romeu  Castillo,  El  Telegrafo, 
Guayaquil;  Jose  Miguel  Ferrer,  Press 
Officer,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  Pascual  Venegas, 
El  Universal,  Caracas;  Manuel  Poca- 
terra,  El  Heraldo,  Caracas;  Luis  Elste- 
ban  Rey,  Ahora,  Caracas;  Ramon 
Villasmil,  Panorama,  Maracaibo,  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

CORRECTION 

In  a  story  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Aug.  14,  page  12,  announcing  that 
James  N.  Faulkes  had  been  elected 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Gazette  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  the 
newspaper  was  inadvertently  referred 
to  as  the  Grand  Rapids  Gazette.  It 
should  have  been  identified  as  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 


Phila.  Readers  See 
Paper  Shortage  Signs 

Signs  of  the  paper  scarcity  and  the 
growing  need  for  conservation  of 
newsprint  supplies,  even  with  sup¬ 
plemental  grants  allowed  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  were  more  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  general  public  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  this  week,  where 
economy  measures  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  all  down  the  line. 

Featured  in  every  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  evening  tab¬ 
loid,  was  a  box  carried  conspicuously 
on  page  2  headed  “Paper  shortage 
cux'bs  delivery  of  Daily  News,”  ex¬ 
plaining  why  readers  are  unable  to 
purchase  copies  of  the  paper  at  their 
regular  newsstands.  For  some  time, 
especially  since  the  closing  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  early 
last  year,  the  Daily  News  has  been 
forging  ahead,  both  in  circulation  and 
in  advertising  content.  How  it  has 
had  to  reduce  its  daily  output  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  publisher  Lee  Ellmaker, 
who  said  daily  returns  within  the  city 
limits  have  been  cut  80%  within  very 
lecent  time,  comparing  with  only  20% 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1943.  “We  are  hard  hit, 
too,  in  the  advertising  field,”  said 
Ellmaker,  “being  compelled  to  throw 
away  whole  pages  of  advertising.” 

Ad  Changtt  Made 

As  an  evidence  of  the  curtailment 
in  newsstand  quotas,  a  representative 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  tour  of 
four  suburban  towns  was  unable  to 
find  a  single  copy  of  the  bulldog  issues 
of  the  two  morning  newspapers,  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Record,  all  available 
copies  having  been  sold  out  shortly 
after  being  placed  on  sale. 

Changes  in  classified  advertising 
matters  also  are  becoming  evident. 
Commencing  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  increased  its 
rates.  George  W.  Nelson,  advertising 
director,  said  the  increases  would  af¬ 
fect  all  help  wanted,  lost  and  found 
and  rooms  for  rent.  Also,  this  news¬ 
paper  is  discontinuing  the  20%  dis¬ 
count  formerly  allowed  on  Saturday 
retail  insertions. 

For  several  weeks  the  Record  has 
been  experimenting  with  elimination 
of  the  classified  section  from  upstate 
editions  of  the  paper,  but  no  definite 
determination  has  been  arrived  at  as 
regards  a  fixed  policy  in  this  respect. 
Tlie  situation  is  being  analyzed  before 
making  any  permanent  departure. 

There  are  reports  of  other  adver¬ 
tising  changes  impending  affecting 
other  newspapers  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  with  announcements  to  be  made 
later.  For  some  weeks  now  local 
publications  have  been  requesting  op¬ 
tional  insertion  dates  for  ads,  giving 
better  position  in  return  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  making  plain  that 
paper  supply  problems  are  entirely 
the  reason  for  such  requests. 


-THEN  DO  IT  SAFELY 

Examine  the  jars  carefully  to  be  sure  there  are  no  defects. 
A  defective  jar  is  likely  to  burst  and  may  cause  not  only 
extra  work  but  serious  injury  as  well. 

Plan  your  time  so  that  once  you’ve  started  canning,  you 
don't  have  to  stop  for  long.  Pre-cooked  food  which  stands 
too  long  before  processing  is  apt  to  spoil. 

Leave  at  least  half-an-inch  of  space  at  the  top  of  the 
jar.  Filling  jars  too  full  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  explosions  during  canning. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones  with  a  pressure  canner. 


treat  it  with  care.  Among  other  things,  place  the  top  on 
gently  to  insure  continued  accurate  ht. 

You  can  lessen  the  danger  ot  scalds  or  burns  by  always 
using  a  dry  cloth  to  handle  hot  jars  and  equipment.  A  wet 
dish  cloth  makes  a  poor  pot  holder. 

Some  types  of  tops  should  not  be  screwed  or  clamped 
down  too  tightly  before  processing.  Final  tightening  should 
only  be  done  after  jars  are  removed  from  processor. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  directions  for  canning  and  for 
the  use  of  any  equipment — from  a  pressure  cooker  to  a 
new  type  of  jar  top — should  l>e  read  carefully  before  work 
is  begun. 
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War  Ad  Councdl 
Starts  Food  Ckxmpaign 

Newest  in  the  series  of  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  programs  aiding 
various  phases  of  the  war  effort  is 
the  “Food  Fights  for  Freedom”  cam¬ 
paign,  and  three  initial  ads  seeking 
to  explain  to  the  nation  the  facts 
about  the  food  situation  have  been 
released  to  daily  newq>apers  the 
country  over.  These  ads  are  designed 
to  do  the  ground  work  for  later  ad¬ 
vertising  by  individual  food  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors. 

Hie  opening  of  the  campaign,  in 
which  the  council,  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  and  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  cooperating,  focuses 
atttention  on  regional  meetings,  sched¬ 
uled  for  late  August,  sponsored  by 
WFA,  OWI,  OPA  and  the  council  to 
present  the  details  of  the  program  to 
the  food  industry.  The  firat  meeting 
has  been  set  for  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Aug.  24,  to  be  followed  by 
one  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Aug.  26, 
and  one  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  30. 

All  ads  carry  an  official  emblem,  a 
market  basket  held  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
hands  with  the  inscription,  “Food 
Fights  for  Freedom,”  and  a  slogan 
“produce  and  conserve,  share  and 
play  square,”  both  of  which  will  be 
available  for  use  in  all  food  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  national  and  local 
publicity. 

"Trae-oad-Falta**  Ad 

Entitled  “The  True-and-False’  of 
Our  Food  Situation”  the  initial  ad 
corrects  various  misconceptions  and 
verifies  other  beliefs  regarding  food 
facts  and  problems  today,  a  second 
emphasizes  the  need  for  belt  tight¬ 
ening  as  a  victory  measure,  the  third 
discusses  the  policies  which  have 
guided  the  WFA  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  food  planning,  and 
all  give  information  regarding  such 
things  as  the  needs  of  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  and  our  Allies,  allocation  of 
supplies  for  civilian  use,  and  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future. 

The  ads,  which  are  available  for 
immediate  local  sponsordiip,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  mat  form  by  ^  Western 
Newspaper  Union  accompanied  by 
messages  from  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Food  Administrator,  and  Frank  Tripp, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  chainnan  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Newspaper  Council. 

Vernon  D.  Beatty,  new  advertising 
director  of  the  WFA;  Morse  Salis¬ 
bury,  WFA  deputy  administrator  and 
director  of  information;  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Myers,  vice-president  ol  General 
Foods  Sales  Co.  and  the  council’s 
campaign  manager  on  the  overall 
food  campaign;  and  Evelyn  Blewett, 
staff  manager  for  the  council,  have 
helped  in  the  program’s  development. 
Lennen  &  Mit^ell  served  as  tlw  vol- 
imfeer  task  force  in  the  preparation 
of  the  campaign,  and  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Paris  &  Peart  and  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.  are  the  volunteer  agencies 
participating. 

RICE  heads’ AD  GROUP 

Walter  C.  Rice,  advertising  manager 
of  tl^e  Repina  (Saskatchewan,  Can.) 
Leader-Post,  was  elected  president  of 
tke  Western  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Association 
for  the  coming  year,  at  the  annual 
convention  held  at  Banff,  Alberta,  in 
succession  to  B.  M.  Carter,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province.  Other  officers  elected  in¬ 
clude  A.  H.  Middleton,  Vancouver  Sun. 
vice-president;  Rex  Werts,  Vancouver 
N-ews  -  Herald,  secretary  -  treasurer. 


Albert  Hulme,  Saskatoon  Star  - 
Phoenix,  exhibits  chairman.  Awards 
for  advertising  exhibits  in  the  Moa- 
carella  trophy  competition  were  made 
to  J.  Stephenson,  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
first  award;  F.  M.  Falby,  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix,  second;  R.  A.  Mosca- 
rella,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  third.  It  was 
also  announced  that  Albert  Hulme, 
Saskatoon  Star-I%oenix,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  state  vice-president  for  west¬ 
ern  Canada  for  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  Inc. 


Campaigns  and 
Accounts 

continued  from  page'll 


aids  have  been  introduced  by  Volk’s 
using  an  entirely  different  approach. 
The  series,  originated  by  Miss  Laura 
Lee  Lilly,  advertising  director,  Volk 
Brothers,  instead  of  trying  to  scare 
people  into  buying  Cubaids,  ap¬ 
proaches  them  through  some  humor¬ 
ous  sketches  and  copy. 

Hie  return  of  one  of  the  oldest 
names  in  the  washing  machine  field 
will  take  place  in  newspapers  next 
month  when  the  Hurley  Machine  Di¬ 
vision  of  Electric  Household  Utilities 
CoRP.,  Chicago,  resumes  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Thor  washing  machines. 
Elarle  Ludgin,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  named  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  company  will  begin  with 
full  color  copy  in  rotogravure  and 
magazine  sections  of  newspapers  in 
21  cities. 

Newspapers  in  eleven  major  cities, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  over 
6,000,000  are  being  used  by  Forbes 
Magazine  in  the  second  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  calling  attention  to  its 
lead  feature  “Syntheic  Fibres  and 
Their  Future.” 

Harder  Refrigeration  Corf.,  Coble - 
skill,  N.  Y.,  has  named  Agricultural 
Advertising  and  Research,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  to  handle  a  campaign  currently 
running  in  seven  Northeast  farm  pa¬ 
pers  and  three  trade  magazines.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  post-war  sales  of  Harder 
home  freezers. 

The  New  York  State  EImergency 
Food  Commission  has  named  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advertising  and  Research, 
Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  handle  its  nu¬ 
tritional  campaign  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Backed  by  newspaper  advertising 
throughout  California,  more  than  10,- 
000  staff  members  of  the  Bank  of 
Amexica  have  opened  a  statewide 
campaign  to  sell  an  additional  $300,- 
000,000  worth  of  war  bonds  by  the  end 
of  January,  1944.  It  is  reported  this 
goal  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
already  retailed  by  the  bank  in  £.  F. 
and  C.  bonds  alone  to  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  earners  since  Pearl  Harbor, 

E.  P.  Reed  ft  C6.,  women’s  shoe  man¬ 
ufacturer,  will  begin  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  series  this  month  presenting  the 
new  fall  styles  of  their  “Matrix”  and 
“College-bred”  shoes.  The  series  will 
run  in  125  newspapers  in  60  key  cities. 
Life,  Vogue,  Harper^s  Bazaar,  and 
Mademoiselle.  Geyer,  Cornell  ft  New¬ 
ell  handles  the  account. 

An  advertising  campaign  utilizing 
newspapers  and  billboards  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  “Rollingwood,”  new  com¬ 
munity  of  700  three-bedroom  homes 
in  the  “shipyard  city”  of  Richmond, 
Cal.,  has  been  launched  by  Bohannon 
ft  Chamberlain,  tract  developers.  The 
campaign  is  being  handled  by  the 
Gerth-Pacific  Agency,  San  Francisco. 

Using  the  theme  a  “salute  to  the 


women  of  America  for  the  vital  ser¬ 
vices  they  are  rendering  their  homes 
and  their  countzy,”  the  Norge  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Borc-Waknxr  Coup,  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  magazine,  newspaper  and  radio 
campaign  this  month.  An  aggressive 
newspaper  campaign  in  more  than  130 
major  or  key  oities  will  start  shortly. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


KENNETH  COLLINS,  formerly  vice- 

president  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
has  been  promoted  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  Colonel.  Colonel  Collins  is 
with  the  A.A.F.  in  Europe,  as  procure¬ 
ment  officer  for  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 

James  M.  Cecil,  of  Cecil  ft  E*resbrey, 
has  accepted  chairmanship  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  to  cooperate  in 
the  campaign  for  the  $230,000  budget 
that  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  requires  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  its  services.  Other 
advertising  men  will  assist  Cecil. 

D.  C.  Marschner,  assistant  manager 
of  the  sales  promotion  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  acting  manager  of  that 
department,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  recently  by  P.  E. 
Lakin,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
marketing.  Marschner  has  been  in 
charge  of  direct  mail  advertising,  new 
territory  campaigns,  jobber  advertis¬ 
ing  programs,  and  merchandising  sur¬ 
veys. 

E’rank  S.  Kent,  president  of  Tracy, 
Kent  ft  Co.,  now  on  leave  with  the 
U,  S.  Army  Air  Force,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  captain  to  major. 

Thomas  J.  Roche,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
WQXR. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Podester,  formerly 
publisher’s  representative  with  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of  both 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  John 
Wanamaker  stores. 

Bruce  E.  Colepadgh,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  has 
become  national  advertising  manager 
of  Newsday.  William  R.  Smith,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the  Cale¬ 
donia  Record,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has 
also  joined  the  staff. 

Frederick  R.  Gamble,  managing  di¬ 
rector  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  announces  that  he 
has  secured  Victor  Schwab  of  Schwab 
and  Beatty,  Rod  Herbert  Chason  of 
Radio  Station  WHN,  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  public  relations  committee  for 
the  $150,000  fund-raising  campaign 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  Council  of 
Greater  New  York. 

William  C.  Black,  formerly  director 
of  advertising  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Harrisburg,  has  been  appointed 
account  executive  with  Agricultural 
Advertising  and  Research,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  Jack  H.  Vincent,  formerly 
with  Elconometrics  Institute,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  staff  economist. 

FIutz  Blocki  has  joined  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  as  a  radio  writer- direc¬ 
tor,  and  will  write  for  the  new  RCA 
program  entitled  “What’s  New?”  Mr. 
Blocki  was  formerly  associated  with 
Kenyon  ft  Elckhardt  and  with  Benton 
ft  Bowles. 

John  L.  Louis,  vice-president  of 
Needham,  Louis  ft  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  has  resigned 
as  assistant  national  director  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has 
returned  to  his  former  post. 


Albert  S.  Fromm,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Union  Metal  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  became  mayor 
of  that  chy  recently,  following  the 
death  of  Mayor  Ed  S.  Folk.  Mr. 
Fromm,  a  member  of  the  National 
Industrial  Advertisers  Assn.,  has  been 
identified  with  Union  Metal  since 
1920,  and  he  organized  the  company's 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  4n  1925. 

Robert  C.  Mtebe,  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  ft  Co.,  Inc, 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  enter 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Aug.  16. 

Dave  Showalter,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Seers,  Roebuck  ft  Co, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Gerth-Pacific  Advertising  Agency. 

Florence  E.  Frederickson,  who  had 
served  as  an  account  executive  and 
copywriter  with  the  Garfield  ft  Guild 
agency,  San  Francisco,  since  1936,  is 
now  in  the  South  Pacific  war  zone, 
where  she  is  serving  as  an  American 
Red  Cross  staff  assistant. 

Mark  Buckley  has  been  appointed 
Foote,  Cone  ft  Belding,  San  Francisco 
radio  director,  and  Jane  Sullivan. 
time  buyer. 

Miss  Margaret  McNemar  of  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  office  of  Beaumont 
and  Hohman,  Inc.,  has  enlisted  in  the 
WAVES  and  is  now  in  training  for  a 
commission  as  ensign  at  Mr.  Holyoke 
College. 

Stanley  D.  Johnson,  formerly  of 
West-Holliday  Los  Aiigeles,  office, 
has  been  promoted  to  captain  in  his 
field  artillery  unit 

B 

3RD  WAR  LOAN  ADS 

Section  I  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
Advertising  Proof  Book  for  dailies  has 
been  sent  to  newspapers  with  proofs 
of  the  first  seven  full-pages  and  the 
first  four  400-line  ads.  The  second 
book,  including  the  remaining  seven 
full  pages,  1,000-line  adaptations  of 
the  full  pages,  and  six  more  400-line 
ads,  will  follow  in  about  ten  days. 
The  campaign  (^>ens  with  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  and  follows  with 
dramatic  ads  demonstrating  the  need 
for  increased  bond  buying. 

■ 

ANNOUNCES  RETURN 

When  the  Army  notified  Atlantic 
City  that  on  Aug.  16  it  would  vacate 
most  of  the  hotels  being  used  as  bar¬ 
racks,  making  them  available  for  civil¬ 
ian  use,  the  dty  announced  the  fact  in 
728-line  ads  in  eastern  seaboard  news¬ 
papers.  The  ad,  beaded  “Atlantic  City 
Completes  a  Mission!”  was  the  largest 
single  piece  of  copy  ever  placed  by  the 
city  in  as  large  a  schedule  of  papers. 
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The  Black  Truth 
the  Black  Market 


about 
in  Meat 


Most  of  th«  American  people  are  hungrr 
for  beef.  Our  coontry  has  more  meat 
tkan  ever  beface  in  its  history.  But  becanse 
of  fsvenfunental  restrictiaas  and  n4  taps, 
bepcIsMly  entangled,  cattle  continue  to  pOe 
up  ea  the  ranches  while  meatless  daya  are 
hneasing. 

Why  not,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  Ae 
UW  OF  SUPPLY  ASD  DEMAND  operate? 
ml  remove  aH  reetrictions  except  point  ratioih 
ing  on  this  vital  necessity!  Lefs  find  out  if 
mtief  is  not  guicUy  pouMe. 

fliere  wets  no  moot  shortogo  until  the 
(ovemment  started  to  regulate  the  industry 
ky  establishing  (|uotas  and  ceilaag  pckaa. 
This  shortage  began  the  day  the  government 
itepped  in. 

Every  cowman  knows  that  we  have  more 
csttle  than  our  armed  forces  and  our  own 
American  civilians  need  because  of  the  aaton* 
iihing  surplus  that  now  iduts  every  ranch, 
every  farm,  every  pasture  in  the  nation. 
Ihcre  is  net  enough  to  supply  the  whole 
sorid,  but  there  is  more  than  plenty  for 
every  American  mouth. 

Yet  there  are  millions  of  citiaens,  tens  of 
Millions  of  our  citizens,  who  have  not  tasted 
beef  in  weeks,  yes,  months.  There  are  tens 
ef  millions  of  them  who  have  become  taw 
violators  because  of  their  participation  in 
black  market  racketeering,  either  as  pur- 
•kaaers  or  seliers  of  beef.  The  black  truth,  is 
that  pro^Hion  in  its  palmiest  days  never 
hvoived  as  many  violators  and  bootleggers 
IS  has  the  Uack  market  on  beef  right  at 
this  Bonaent 

leadiita  eattln  aaeis  who  have  beanstudy- 

in|  the  situation  declare  that  the  confusion  in 
fivemmental  agencies  haa  been  such  that 
wen  the  aaesi  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have 
Mt  had  their  quotas  ofbeef  in  certain  months. 

The  city  of  AmasiHo  is  fostunately  situated. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 


and  most  productive  agricultural  areas  m  the 
oeuatiy,  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  food 
m  our  dty  or  m  the  PanhanHe  of  Texas.  As 
axeault  of  our  location,  not  because  of  a  better 
grade  of  dtoenship,  Amarillo  pcebahly  has 
a  minimum  of  black  nurket  violations. 

But  a  Globe-News  reporter  visited  an  indus- 
tiial  city  of  ISOtOOO  kt  a  aoutheni  state.  A 
reliaMe  man  made  this  statement  to  hkn: 

"All  of  our  meat  dealers  in  Aiseity  art  violating 
the  government  lau.  There  are  no  exceptions. 
Same  are  not  making  any  profU.  Theyhetitot 
it  it  Aeir  duty  to  serve  Aeir  customers  but  they 
mutt  disregard  the  price  otmn0  to  break  even.” 

Wliwt  grica  rad  t«g«t  What  price  the 
det^ioration  of  the  morals  of  a  people  who 
must  violate  the  law  to  obtain  foed! 

It  ia  poaeiUe  that  the  bulk  ef  the  beef  now 
reaching  our  American  tablee  has  the  Uack 
market  taint.  Moot  of  our  cattle  axe  touched 
somewhere  by  the  Uack  market  profiteer 
from  the  time  they  are  haalad  foom  tberaage 
until  the  meat  is  prepared  for  our  tablee. 
Tbare  are  hundreds  of  devious  ways  of  vio-< 
lating  the  law.  Thousands  ef  our  business 
maa  have  been  forced  to  become  lawbreakers. 

Certainly,  if  all  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
no  flight  of  imagination  can  visualize  beef 
selling  as  high  as  the  price  now  being  paid  by 
those  who  are  winking  and  signaling  at  the 
store  keepers  amd  restaurant  owners  in  pat¬ 
ronizing  the  black  markets.  Certainly  the 
average  price  the  American  people  are  now 
paying,  through  both  the  legitimate  and  black 
market  outlets,  ia  as  high  or  higher  than  if 
our  supply  of  beef  were  permitted  to  respond 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

What  is  our  concern  in  Amarillo  which  is  the 
Beef  Bowl  City  of  the  United  States? 

If  the  preeent  Alice-in-Wonderland  reetric- 
tiona  are  continued,  they  qwU  wideepread 
bankniptciea  for  the  cow  induatry  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eatable  beef  famine  that  may  rack 


the  nation.  This  is  the  sober  opniion  of  the 
beat  miDda  saw  angagad  ia  predacing  beef. 

Cattleimn  as  a, group  do  not  want  higher 
pricee  for  their  cattle;  they  strongly  oppose 
higher  prices,  because  they  do  not  want  in- 
fiatiow.  They  know  that  point  rationing  can 
control  the  demand  and  that  they  csn  pro* 
vide  the  supply.  They  believe  that  lifting 
of  all  regulations  except  point  rationing  weaU 
actually  lower  the  price  of  beef.  The  price 
would  aaoet  certainly  be  lower  than  that 
diarged  the  Uack  asarket  beetlegger. 

If  Hm  I«w  of  rapply  «ntf  danontf  wtfe 
put  into  affect,  certaiaty  in  a  mattreef  a  few 
days,  groat  supplies  of  meat  would  start  aaev- 
ing.  Tha  licensod  butchera  and  packers  and 
wheleaakrs  and  retaileia  would  resume  full 
operations.  They  now  canaot  supply  the 
demand  from  legitimate  sources,  not  becauae 
of  the  rationing  poiato,  but  because  ef  the 
quota  system  and  bxcausk  the  gotesn- 

MENT  WILL  NOT  PERMIT  THEM  TO  MEET  THE 
rmCES  POB  BEEP  THAT  THE  BOOTLEOeERS 
ARE  PAYING. 

Because  of  the  dammed-up  supply  of  meat— 
we  now  have  more  than  SijOOQfiOO  head  of 
cattle  an  our  ranchm  mstead  of  tl, 000,000  five 
years  ago— no  one  could  foresee  Ae  immediate 
price  fluctuations  if  all  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved.  But  Aerewotdd  be  suffident  beef  quickly 
available,  as  soon  as  the  animals  could  be 
fattened,  to  maintain  Ae  heaUh  of  every  Amo-- 
iean  family.  This  right  now  ie  Ae  meet  im¬ 
portant  issue  before  us. 

Iconomiata  inform  ua  inflationaiy  prices 
spring  from  thortapaa.  If  they  are  comet  the 
price  of  beef  baaed  on  supply  and  demand, 
would  not  be  unreaaeaable.  in  all  human 
probability,  becauae  we  have  a  aurphis,  not 
a  shortage,  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  experts  in  Waahington  who  are 
trying  to  force  the  aey  bean  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  We  are  being  told  in  propaganda 
that  there  is  a  larger  pereentage  ef  proteins 


and  neuridunant  in  aoy  beans  than  in  beef 
steak.  Regardless,  the  American  peeple  were 
brought  upon  thick  steaks,  juicy  ribs  ofbeef, 
tender  hemburpna,  and  baefai  aiany  foams. 
Beef  has  helped  to  make  the  American  peopia 
gnat.  But  God  spare  the  day  when  out  stan¬ 
dard  of  Uvtog  or  ayoten  of  production  is  such 
that  we  wUrerve  aur  efaildran  aad  ounelvea 
aynthetic  fliets  mignon  and  T-bonee  made  of 
aoy  beans  oc  yaast. 

The  coalmen  of  tha  Southwest  and  the  West 
are  rafoing  mare  cattia  They  can  ktcraaaa 
this  production  further.  Every  day  there  ia 
more  maat  on  sue  ranches..  Every  day  Uadi 
market  prices  are  higher.  Every  day  laort 
legitimate  huainem  men  are  being  forced  out 
of  buBBcae  and  tha  aenaciantioqa  law  ob- 
servere  are  eating  less  meal. 

But  aR  of  AiscouU  be  remedied  oeemighL  One 
diredme  out  of  Waehingfaa,  removing  all  re- 
etrichamonAeeateamdAeproeeeeingofbeef, 
except  the  point  rationing  system,  would  blast 
away  Ae  Boulder  Dam  bottle-nech. 

ilm  name  West  feed  Adntiniafomfer 

is  Marvin  Jonea  whose  home  ia  in  Amarfilo, 
The  Beef  Bowl  City.  Mr.  Jonea  was  raiaad  in 
the  cattle  country,  has  worhad  on  nwhaa 
and  be  knows  cattle.  Furthermore,  he  haa  the 
reapect  aad  friendship  of  the  cowman  and 
the  dtiaenahip  of  tho  Southvreat. 

Mr.  Jones  haa  always  weloomad  auggeatiom 
in  his. public  work  and  his  record  as  a  public 
servant  ia  a  notable  one.  In  no  way  is  he 
leapoaaihlc  for  dia  chaos  in  the  beef  iadustry; 
he  haa  only  recently  taken  over. 

If  you  belieoe  that  in  Ais  natumal  emergency 
the  horse  sense  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  applied,  write  him.  Tell  him  so. 
Aehhess  him  as  Mr,  Manin  Jonea,  Vihr  Pood 
Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMARILLO  OLOBE-NIWS 

AMARUiO,  TEXAS 


(TAe  above  editorial  appeared  in  the  Amarillo  Globe-News,  August  20, 1943.  In  tbs  public 
interest,  U  is  published  in  Ais  paper  as  a  paid  advertisement  by  the  Amarilla  QUbe-Neum) 
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Coast  Admen  Hear 
Of  Difficulties 
Under  Paper  Curbs 

Twice  as  Hard  to  Cut 

Space  as  to  Increase 

It.  L.  A.  Times  Man  Soys 

“It's  twice  as  hard  to  cut  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  space  as  to  increase  it,”  de¬ 
clared  A.  (Rudy)  Reinbrecht,  local 
display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  to  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  southern  unit,  Aug.  13.  Rein¬ 
brecht  was  discussing  the  problems  of 
newsprint  rationing  as  they  affect  the 
advertising  departments.  He  said  the 
very  advertiser  who  most  strongly  re¬ 
sisted  up-selling  was  the  one  who  sud¬ 
denly  wanted  all  the  space  he  could 
afford  when  told  that  his  space  would 
be  restricted. 

Reinbrecht  declared  that  despite  ra¬ 
tioning,  newspapers  could  hold  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  by  several  methods. 
One  is  through  greater  emphasis  on 
color  advertising  which  takes  a  pro¬ 
portionately  higher  rate  and  which 
also  aids  the  rationed  advertiser  by 
making  his  advertising  more  effective. 

Idea  to  Sell  Small  Ad« 

Another  idea  is  to  sell  more  small 
ads  because  they  permit  smaller  news¬ 
papers  through  greater  flexibility  in 
makeup.  Emphasis  on  smaller  ads 
has  other  beneficial  effects,  he  pointed 
out.  Smaller  ads  usually  mean  more 
accounts  and  more  effort  by  salesmen 
to  get  new  accounts.  This  condition 
should  prove  particularly  beneficial  to 
the  newspaper  when  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted. 

There  is  danger,  he  said,  that  some 
merchants  may  be  inclined  to  forego 
newspaper  advertising  completely  be¬ 
cause,  with  merchandise  stocks  run¬ 
ning  short,  they  may  feel  that  adver¬ 
tising  would  only  bring  the  store  ill- 
will  by  encouraging  shoppers  who  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed.  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  advertising  would  be  as  bad 
a  policy  for  the  store  as  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  declared,  and  suggested  that 
thought  be  given  to  original  varieties 
of  institutional  advertising. 

War  Bond  advertising  is,  of  course, 
always  good  but  there  are  many  other 
angles,  too.  One  suggested  type  of 
institutional  advertising  is  devoted  to 
a  helpful,  frank  and  factual  appraisal 
of  the  market,  pointing  out  the  many 
types  of  thing  that  can  be  bought  and 
revealing,  too,  what  must  be  foregone. 
Another  good  idea  is  a  campaign, tell¬ 
ing  the  public  haw  to  make  things  last 
longer,  how  to  care  for  things  that 
cannot  be  readily  replaced. 

A  helpful  and  patriotic  type  of  cam¬ 
paign  can  be  devoted  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  civilians  can  help  their 
country.  Another  approach  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  dealing  with  the  various  petty 
but  harmful  offenses  that  civilians 
commit  showing  how  dangerous  they 
really  are. 

Unitad  Nations  Idea 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  institu¬ 
tional  campaigns  now  being  run  by  a 
Los  Angeles  department  store  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  United  Nations.  Each 
advertisement  deals  with  one  in¬ 
dividual  nation,  telling  something 
about  the  country  and  its  people,  its 
part  in  the  war  and  its  geographical 
relation  to  the  U.  S.  Elach  coimtry  is 
being  represented  by  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  this  campaign  this 
month.  Further,  the  store  is  omitting 
its  customary  “One  Sale  of  the  Year,” 
and  is  displaying  no  merchandise  in 
any  show  windows,  devoting  each 
window  to  promotion  of  understanding 
of  the  United  Nations,  one  by  one. 


Another  idea  would  be  a  campaign 
depicting  life  in  the  future  as  cur¬ 
rent  developments  and  trends  indicate 
it  will  be. 

Reinbrecht  suggested  that  repair 
and  service  stores  are  potent  pros¬ 
pects  now  because  of  government  ap¬ 
proval  of  manufacture  of  repair  parts. 
He  predicted  that  newspapers  must 
eventually  increase  circulation,  classi¬ 
fied  or  display  rates  because  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  declared  that  such 
increases  would  be  worth  their  cost 
to  the  reader  or  advertiser,  but  will 
probably  require  good  selling. 

In  conclusion  he  pointed  out  that 
current  progress  in  many  lines  fore¬ 
shadows  a  challenge  to  newspapers 
of  the  future.  “The  newspaper  of 
1943  will  be  out  of  place  in  the  home 
of  1950,”  he  said.  “Newspapers  must 
participate  in  the  parade  of  progress 
and  newspaper  advertising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  must  be  as  abreast  of 
the  times  as  the  merchants  are  certain 
to  be.” 


Budget  Cut  "Simplifies" 
Big  Plans  for  OWI 

continued  from  page  5 


better  be  gathered,  written,  and 
edited  by  an  official  press  ministry. 
This  was  interpreted  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  a  bold  attempt  to  ape  the  Goebbels 
system.  Reaction  was  immediate  and 
harsh. 

Davis  recognized  that  he,  person¬ 
ally,  was  the  storm  center.  He  sug¬ 
gested  to  Congress  that  he  might  re¬ 
sign  and  enter  other  war  work  if  the 
domestic  branch  were  left  intact,  but 
the  proposition  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

While  the  Boston  address  (referred 
to  as  the  “six  million  dollar  speeitt” 
because  that  amount  of  money  was 
lopped  from  the  OWI  after  the  re¬ 
marks  were  excimined  in  Congres¬ 
sional  debate),  is  regarded  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  slowing  down  OWI, 
there  were  others.  Rep.  Joe  Starnes 
of  Alabama,  described  as  “insulting” 
the  series  of  radio  talks  by  Davis 
\vhich,  Starnes  said,  were  designed  to 
fell  the  people  there  is  a  war,  and  how 
to  win  it. 

The  switch  from  large-scale  pep- 
talking  to  simple  information  service 
was  ordered  by  Congress  at  a  time 
when  OWI  was  prepared  to  embark 
upon  an  ambitious  program  and  per¬ 
sonnel  expansion  plan. 

OWI's  Ambitious  Program 

OWI  was  asking  permission  to  em¬ 
ploy  persons  without  regard  to  civil 
service  rules,  where  such  a  course 
seemed  advisable;  to  employ  aliens; 
purchase  radio  time,  purchase  or 
lease  broadcasting  facilities;  rent  news 
reporting  services;  operate  photo¬ 
graphic  service;  acquire,  produce  and 
distribute  phonograph  records,  radio 
transcriptions,  radio  receiving  sets, 
motion  picture  films,  photographs  and 
pictures;  give  gratuitous  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  education,  travel,  radio, 
press,  and  motion  pictures;  spend  not 
to  exceed  $145,000  for  entertainment 
of  officials  of  other  countries;  agree  on 
behalf  of  the  United .  States  to  in¬ 
demnify  the  owners  and  operators  of 
short  wave  broadcast  stations  against 
loss  or  damage. 

One  of  the  requests  made  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  placed  in  this  language: 

“Provided,  that  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  to  meet  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  nature  to  be  expended  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  make.a  certificate  of  the  amount 
of  such  Apenditure  which  he  may 
think  it  advisable  not  to  specify  and 
every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount 
therein  specified.” 

One  of  the  first  operations  to  be 


curtailed  in  line  with  the  reduced 
budget  was  the  photographic  section 
of  OWI.  In  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year  the  cost  of  that  service  has 
been  reduced  from  $150,000  to  $50,000 
on  an  annual  basis.  The  staff  now  in¬ 
cludes  only  seven  persons,  including 
stenographic  and  clerical  hire,  and  the 
chief  of  the  section  does  his  own  de¬ 
veloping  in  a  “laboratory”  which  ac¬ 
tually  is  a  small  dark  room. 

The  OWI  wire  service  has  remained 
static  with  three  press  associations 
and  four  daily  newspapers  the  only 
clients.  They  pay  the  costs  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  teletypewriter  system  which 
carries  material  taken  from  Axis 
broadcasts.  This  service  is  available 
to  any  newspaper  but  has  not  been 
found  a  real  attraction. 

■ 

Papers  Back  ANPA 
Pulpwood  Drive 

The  Victory  Pulpwood  Campaign 
being  conducted  by  the  Newspaper 
Pulpwood  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  is 
off  to  a  flying  start  although  less  than 
two  weeks  old,  Walter  M.  Dear,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  Aug.  19. 

With  letters  pouring  in  daily  from 
participating  dailies  in  the  northeast, 
south  and  Appalachian  Great  Lakes 
states,  482  newspapers  already  have 
enlisted  in  the  drive  to  increase  pulp¬ 
wood  production  for  the  war  effort. 
Fifty-seven  of  these  have  enlisted  in 
the  contest  for  $3,500  War  Bonds,  Mr. 
Dear  said. 

Orders  for  20,000  buttons  indicating 
enlistment  in  the  wood-cutting  cam¬ 
paign  and  for  250,000  pamphlets  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  for  pulpwood  have 
been  filled  by  the  committee  to  date. 

“I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  campaign,”  Mr.  Dear  said, 
“and  I  believe  we  soon  will  have  a 
great  majority  of  the  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  in  the  pulpwood  produc¬ 
ing  areas  actively  behind  the  drive. 
We  have  indications  that  many  news¬ 
papers  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
behind  the  campaign  that  they  haven’t 
taken  time  to  write  to  the  committee.” 
■ 

Urges  Law  to  Curb 
U.  S.  Printed  Matter 

A  law  preventing  the  mailing  by 
any  government  bureau  of  printed 
matter  except  on  request  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  was  urged  Aug.  19  by  Rep. 
Richard  F.  Harless  (D.,  Ariz.)  as  a 
means  of  conserving  newsprint  and 
other  paper. 

“In  my  state  alone,  if  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  would  quit  sending 
out  unnecessary  printed  matter,”  Har¬ 
less  said,  “the  saving  would  equal  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  in  the  entire 
state.” 

Harless,  member  of  the  House  Sub¬ 
committee  which  is  inspecting  news¬ 
print  and  paper  producing  areas  of 
Quebec,  said  that  the  overall  saving 
for  the  United  States  under  such  a  law 
probably  would  balance  the  entire 
amount  conserved  by  the  limitation 
which  restricts  newspapers  in  their 
use  of  newsprint. 

LOOK  EXPANDS  STAFF 

Look  Magazine  this  week  announced 
the  following  additions  to  its  edi'^ 
torial  department:  William  Kostka, 
formerly  publicity  director  of  NBC 
and  formerly  with  International  News 
Service,  assistant  to  Daniel  D.  Mich, 
Look’s  executive  editor.  Jack  Guen¬ 
ther,  former  sports  editor,  now  West 
Coast  editor.  Frank  Graham,  sports 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Sun,  be¬ 
comes  new  sports  editor.  Helen 
Thompson,  formerly  food  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  named 
food  and  homemaking  editor. 


N.  Y.  Bond  Advertising 
Will  Set  New  High 

That  the  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  supporting  the  Third  War 
Loan  Drive  in  New  York  will  sur¬ 
pass  that  for  previous  drives  was  the 
conclusion  at  the  conference  of  so 
representatives  of  36  advertising  as¬ 
sociations  who  met  at  the  Advertising 
Club  this  week.  Already  $250,000  has 
been  pledged  for  bond  advertising 
and  Emmett  Corrigan,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  estimated  that  the  final  total 
would  double  or  triple  the  sum  spent 
for  the  last  drive. 

The  aim  of  the  coming  drive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  Randolph  Burgess, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Wat 
Finance  Committee,  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  individual  purchasers. 
While  emphasis  is  not  on  amassing  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  increasing 
the  number  of  buyers  will  provide 
the  15  billions  needed  nationally  and 
in  addition,  stimulate  war  production 
and  reduce  inflationary  tendencies. 

Burgess  said  that  there  are  now 
50,000,000  War  Bond  holders  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  that  this  number  “should 
and  must  be  boosted  to  75,000,000.” 
Consequently  in  New  York  state  the 
current  total  of  3,000,000  should  be 
raised  to  8,000,000  which  will  neces¬ 
sitate  reaching  the  75%  potential 
buyers  who  have  not  yet  been  so¬ 
licited.  Thus,  in  addition  to  adver¬ 
tising,  a  house-to-house  canvass  is 
planned. 

Eugene  S.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
war  activities  council  of  the  club  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting,  and  other  speak¬ 
ers  were  Henry  Bruere,  president  of 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  and  Charles 
W.  Alexander,  also  of  the  war  activi¬ 
ties  council. 

OHIO  DAILni  TO  MERGE 

Fostoria,  O.,  Aug.  19 — The  Fosteria 
Daily  Review  Co.  has  purchased  the 
Fostoria  Daily  Times  and  will  assume 
publication  of  the  Review-Times  from 
the  Fosteria  Review  building  Aug.  30. 
The  deal  was  closed  by  Dottie  M 
Carle,  owner  of  the  Times  and  Fred 
M.  Hopkins,  president,  and  Edmond 
M.  Hopkins,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Review,  Aug.  13.  The  Times 
equipment,  subscription  lists,  good 
will,  etc.,  were  included  in  the  sale. 
The  Review  was  purchased  by  Fred 
M.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of  University 
of  Iowa,  who  served  on  Toledo  Blade 
for  several  years,  in  1913.  His  son. 
Edmond,  became  business  manager 
following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  The  paper. 
Republican  in  politics,  was  founded 
in  1860  while  the  Times,  Democratk. 
was  started  in  1875. 

98th  BIRTHDAY 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette 
observed  its  98th  anniversary  Aug.  14. 


Austraiia 

9  The  only  [eurnal  giving  fk* 
news  of  advertisers,  adverti)- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  end 
commercial  broadcasting  •' 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  era  interested  m 
these  territories  read 
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Waneiek  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnejj 


To  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Publishers: 

In  answer  to  many  requests  as  to  when  space-orders  will 
again  be  released,  we  are  happy  to  announce  -  -  -  SOON 

IT  HAS  BEEN  UHERLY  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  US  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  THE  DEMANDS  MADE  UPON  US  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
•■PSYCHIANA"  WITHOUT  SECURING  ADDITIONAL  SPACE.  SO  DR.  ROBINSON  BOUGHT  ANOTHER  BUSINESS  BLOCK  AND  WE 
ARE  NOW  OPERATING  FROM  TWO  LARGE  BUILDINGS.  OUR  ADVERTISING  WILL  BE  SCHEDULED  AS  SOON  AS  THE  CHANGES 
HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN  THE  FALL 


Additional  building  from  which  "PSYCHIANA"  now  operates 


Psychiana' 


MOSCOW.  IDAHO,  u.  S.  A. 


Every  month  the 
"PSYCHIANA" 
literature  goes  In¬ 
to  more  than 
500,000 
new  American 
homes.  Truly  a 
remarkable 
growth. 


In  the  month  of 
July,  1943, 

of  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Post  Office 
were  paid  by  the 

"PSYCHIANA" 

corporation. 


ItAllwoll  Envelope  Co, 
S.B.Soventh  at  Grant 
Portland  Creco^'* 


Gentlemen: • 

In  reoponse  to  your  letter  aaklnn  us  what  Is 
the  nlntrsun  q  uantity  of  envelopes  we  can  pet  alonn  wlthj 
please  be  advised  that  I  have  endeavored  to  hold  the  or- 
dor  to  the  very  njlnlmu.'n*  Howover^this  Koveroent  Is  rrow- 
Ing  so  very  fast, that  I  believe  our  nlnlnui  roq  uirenent 
for  the  eorainr  year  will  be  as  folIcMrs:- 


?on  nllllon  of  the  6^  perrrjlts 
One  nlllion  6x9  Manilas 
?wo  r.lllion  6^  returns 
Two  TQillion  of  the  Ko^lO's  F«U 
Half  a  million  6i  c^ianied. 


?hl3  is  fifteen  and  one  half  million  envelopes 
for  the  following  year, and  we  can  use  then  at  the  rate 
of  l/l2th  of  this  number  every  month.  You  may,hcrfever, 
ship  t.nem  as  you  see  fit. 


May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  the  business-like  and  conrtooiis  manner  in  whirr 
our  needs  have  been  taken  caro  of  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  You  will  recall  that  ©"ir  first  order  was  for 
12.000  envelopes, and  we  thoucht  that  was  a  lar.ce  order. 


VeriT  sincere' 


FRAI.K  B.R0Bi;.S0i: 


The  above  facts  tell  the  story  of  the  Power  of  the  American  Press 


PSYCHIANA 


MOSCOW,  IDAHO 

The  only  religion  in  the  world  built  by  paid  black  and  white  advertising. 
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July  Advertising  Over  1942 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE  for  July  was  153%  ahead 

of  the  volume  for  the  same  month  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  tabulation  of  52  cities  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.  On  tbe  Editor  It  PuauaiiER  Index,  based 
upon  the  average  of  the  same  month  for  the  years 
1937-1941,  the  gain  was  11.6%  in  total  advertising. 

This  closely  i>aralleled  the  gain  for  June,  which 
was  16.T%  over  last  year,  but  the  gap  in  the 
Eorroa  &  Pcbusher  index  pointed  to  a  steadily 
rising  trend  in  total  advertising  volume,  a  portent 
at  once  ominous  and  gratifying  in  the  face  of  the 
paper  shortage. 

Leading  classifications  in  the  upward  march  were 
Classified,  with  a  gain  of  42.6%  over  last  year,  and 
General,  with  an  upward  move  of  23.1%.  The 
latter  represents  the  steadily  growing  volume  of 
institutional  advertising,  more  and  more  of  which 
is  finding  its  way  into  newspaper  columns. 

More  truly  indicative,  perhaps,  of  current  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  is  the  comparison  between  Retail 
advertising  of  this  July  and  the  same  month  in 
1942.  Total  retail  is  23%  ahead  of  last  year’s 
figxire.  Department  store  advertising  is  3.7%  above 
last  Jiily’s  total.  Both  of  those  comparisons  are 
better  than  the  figures  for  June,  both  upon  the 
month-to-month  level  and  upon  the  five-year 
Editor  &  Publisher  Index — ^whi^  would  appear  to 


show  that  the  expected  shortage  of  retail  con¬ 
sumer  goods  has  not  yet' materialized  in  serious 
proportions.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
this  shortage  will  shortly  manifest  itself  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  statistics. 

Automotive  advertising,  which  includes  a  con¬ 
siderable  bulk  of  institutional  copy,  ran  14.8% 
ahead  of  July,  1942,  and  rose  above  June  in  the 
Editor  &  Publishbr  Index  from  55.8%>  to  69.3% 
for  July  against  June. 

Classified  advertising,  probably  the  truest  factor 
on  the  home  front  effort,  increased  from  20,084,794 
lines  to  28,641,145  lines — against  42.6%  over  the 
month  last  year,  and  33.7%  on  the  five-year  index. 
Practically  all  of  this  increased  volume  was  in 
“help  wanted”  advertising,  which,  in  the  larger 
cities,  had  come  under  a  steadily  growing  set  of 
restrictions.  Nevertheless,  with  the  armed  services 
drawing  upon  the  manpower  reservoir  incessantly, 
industry  looked  to  the  small-ads  columns  of  the 
daily  press  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

Financial  advertising,  which  also  includes  some 
copy  which  may  be  regarded  as  institutional,  ran 
3.0%  ahead  on  the  month,  and  also  rose  sub¬ 
stantially  against  the  five-year  Index. 

The  month’s  picture,  which  should  not  lead  to 
undue  optimism,  is  summarized  herewith. 


MEWSrAm  UMAGE— S2  CITIES 

l>)  ICUrrOK  t  PIBUSHKR  from  Mrdia 
Rrratali  WnMitmiMata) 


1943 

1942 

%  of 

E.4P. 

Liu  age 

Linage 

1942 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

JbIv  . 

103J  09.367 

S9.411J.W 

H5.3 

111.6 

itme  . 

114.016.206 

97.663.021 

116.7 

106.1 

Misnlay  Only 

74,468.222 

69.326.444 

T07.4 

111.3 

June  . 

84.708.578 

77.054.834 

109.9 

100.6 

Classified 

July  . 

28,641,145 

20.084,794 

142.6 

133.7 

June  . 

29,307,628 

20.608,187 

142.2 

125.8 

Retail 

July  . 

52.921,399 

51,407.330 

102.9 

112.4 

June  . 

59,207.966 

58,302,789 

101.6 

100.4 

Denartment  Store 

July  . 

June  . 

21.745.887 

20,581,347 

105.7 

117.1 

25,918.582 

25,344,385 

102.3 

104.7 

General 

July  . 

17,223.872 

13,986.657 

123.1 

122.4 

June  . 

21.U>9«.864 

14,841,138 

142.2 

117.3 

Automotive 

July  . 

2.657.949 

2.316.167 

114.8 

69.3 

June  . 

3.078.553 

2,540.721 

131.2 

55.8 

Financial 

July  . 

June  . 

1>6S.002 

1.616.290 

103.0 

85.8 

1.323,195 

1,370,186 

96.6 

78.4 

July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Cowgifad  by  Media  laeards 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1943 

1942 

Iteacon  Journal  . . . . 

.fr) 

1,132.744 

1,039,917 

Beacon  Journal  . . . . 

.(S) 

243,248 

225.485 

Grand  Total . 

.  .  .  . 

1,375.992 

1,265.403 

ALRANY. 

H.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News 

.(e) 

490,079 

523.443 

Times  Union . . 

,(m) 

401,03* 

435.019 

•Times  Union  . 

.(S) 

203.2S* 

107450 

Grand  Total . 

1.094,371 

1,145413 

ALRUeUIROUE,  NIW  MIXICO 

Journal  . 

.  (m) 

316.351 

333402 

Tribune  . 

.(e) 

346.133 

342.170 

Journal  . 

.(S) 

61,683 

47,931 

Grand  Total  . 

724,166 

723,703 

ATLANTA, 

,  GA. 

Constitution  . 

.(m) 

532.446 

465,443 

lourn.'il  . 

.(e) 

754,111 

719,092 

fConstitution  . 

.(S) 

247,894 

209,506 

•Journal  . 

.(S) 

301,489 

204,132 

Grand  Total . 

1,835,940 

1,598,173 

lALTIMORE,  MD. 

News'^st  . 

.(e) 

844.185 

730,652 

.(m) 

714,569 

572,523 

.(e) 

1,280,588 

1,029,784 

•.Xmerican  . 

.(S) 

2*2,413 

214,770 

-i-Sua  . 

.(.S) 

418,270 

377,265 

Giiind  Total  .  .1.520.025  2.924.994 

199.937 


■AYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  218.504 


RItMINGHAM.  ALA. 

.\Ke-Iler«I4  . (m>  S21.171  4*7.657 

News  . (e)  690.261  656.820 

Post  . (e)  411.861  322.049 

+\ews  S.  AgeJfcnild  (S)  269,M3  273.634 


Grand  Total  .  1.892.796  1.720.160 


ROSTON,  MASS. 


gRecord- American 

.  (m-e) 

358,076 

(ilofie  . . 

. .  (m-e) 

573,845 

Herald'Traveler 

.  (Note) 

635,637 

Post  . 

.  ..(m> 

365.401 

•.Xdvertiser  . 

...(S) 

199.962 

Globe  . 

...(S) 

366,088 

Herald  . 

...(S) 

300,188 

Post  . 

...(S) 

110,776 

294.617 

481,350 

613.865 

312,214 

129.964 

221.815 

254.759 

66.400 


Grand  Total .  2.809.973  2.374  984 

•Vote:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination  (m&e). 
Trarclcr  is  sold  in  combination  with  momins 
nr  Sunday  Herald.  3  Record  (m)  is  sold  in 
c<imbination  with  the  American  (e).  Linage 
of  one  edition  is  given. 


lUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

t'mirier  Express _ .(ra)  570.089  481.094 

News  . (e)  1.023,100  953305 

'Courier  Expresa  ...(S)  2U3H  252322 


Grand  Total  .  1,873,500  1.687,721 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (Note!  654.263  598,702 

Note;  The  Courier  fc)  and  tm)  whl 
in  combination.  Linage  of  vne  eVltiaa  Coeiier 
(c)  only  is  given. 

CEDAR  DAFWS,  fOWA 


Gazette  . (e>  402,172  435.350 

Gazette  . (S)  78.500  79,233 


480.672  514,583 


CHICAGO,  UL. 


1943 

1942 

Tritiune  . 

.(m) 

1.276,938 

839,943 

Sun  . 

.  (m) 

575.107 

361,981 

tDaily  News . 

..(e) 

847,461 

662.083 

Herald-American  . . 

..(e) 

644.959 

484.712 

Times . 

..(e) 

493479 

399JB85 

Tribune  . 

,.(S) 

448438 

360.433 

Sun  . 

..(S) 

155.914 

139,389 

•  Herald- .Xmerican  .. 

..(.S) 

224493 

199.762 

Times  . 

.(S) 

74410 

45,«06 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,740,599 

3,493,196 

CMCtHNATI.  OHIO 

EfK|uirer  . 

.(m) 

487.120 

405.597 

Post  . 

..(e) 

684,496 

595,788 

TimeS'Star  . 

..(e) 

740.585 

658,498 

tEmiuircr  . 

. .  (S) 

390.198 

382,581 

Grand  Total  . 

2,304.399 

2,042,464 

CLEVELAND 

.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . 

.  (m) 

659,630 

569497 

News  . 

..(e) 

535,802 

445485 

Pre.ss . 

..(e) 

926,615 

843.110 

•(Plain  Dealer  . . . . 

,.(S) 

455,839 

398,391 

Grand  Total  . 

2,577,886 

2,255,583 

COLUMIUS, 

,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . 

..(e) 

791,269 

758,508 

Citizen  . 

..(e) 

380,531 

402,606 

Ohio  State  Journal 

.  (m) 

305,275 

277,079 

Dispatch  . 

,.(S) 

254,231 

219,074 

Citizen  . 

.(S) 

127,843 

81,516 

Star  . 

.(w) 

51,948 

48,709 

Granil  Total  . 

1,911,097 

1,787,492 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

N'ems  . 

.  (m) 

763,075 

639,548 

Times-IIerald  . 

..(e) 

911,179 

886,281 

.  .(e) 

(News  . 

.(S) 

261.063 

211,300 

Times'HeraM  . 

,.(S) 

244,773 

223,548 

(■rand  Total . 

2,180,090 

1,960,677 

DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Jiiiimal  . 

.  (m) 

466,063 

335,795 

Herald  . 

..(e) 

747,976 

617,819 

News  . 

..(e) 

923.924 

764,021 

Journal  Herald  . . . . 

..(S) 

122,140 

122,494 

News  . 

,.(S) 

140,389 

135,052 

(irJnd  Total  . . . . . 

2,400,492 

1,975,181 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Mi>cky  Mtn.  News  . 

.  (m  > 

277,645 

241,804 

Pf>St  . . . 

..(e) 

710,119 

655.088 

Rockv  Mtn.  News  . 

.(S) 

56,843 

56,146 

PlWt  . 

..(S) 

195,392 

193,522 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,239,999 

1,146,560 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Rcoixter  . 

.(ar) 

363.391 

327.064 

Tn¥ifY>e  . 

.  .(r> 

453.199 

401.532 

ReKister  . 

..(S) 

190,723 

153,672 

Grand  Total  .... 

rj)07.313 

882.368 

OfTMIT. 

ioarai 

Times  . . 

..(e) 

86S.6S0 

652.106 

h  ree  Press . . . . 

.(m) 

842,837 

617494 

News  . . . 

..<e) 

1.468.087 

1J1S.51I 

'Times  . . 

..(S) 

309,553 

257,083 

Free  Press  ....... 

...(S) 

213476 

146,853 

(N'ews  . . 

..(S) 

49A197 

370,473 

Grand  Total  .  4.189,700  3,162.319 


DIKUYM.  MMM. 


1943 

1942 

Herald  . 

-...(e) 

404,404 

374,288 

News-Tribune  . . . 

. . .  (m) 

300,866 

291,116 

News-Tribune  ... 

...(S) 

107,691 

80,014 

Grand  Total  . . 

812,961 

745.418 

11  FASO. 

TIXAS 

Times  . 

. . .  (ra) 

383,618 

379.287 

Herald  Post  .... 

....(e) 

383,174 

386,527 

Tines  . 

...(S) 

107412 

93,977 

Grand  Total  . . . 

874,304 

859,791 

IRft.  FA. 

Dispatch  Herald 

....(e) 

397463 

438419 

Times  . 

....(e> 

459,420 

504,327 

Dispatch  Herald  . 

...(S) 

132408 

143.157 

Grand  Total  . . . 

989,391 

1,086,203 

EVANSVILLR,  MD. 

Courier  . 

.  ..(m) 

617,096 

555,438 

Press  . 

....(e) 

623,284 

567,790 

Courier  &  Press  . 

...(S) 

172,863 

129,095 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,413,243 

1,252,323 

FALL  RIVER, 

,  MASS. 

Herald  News  ... 

....(e) 

383,388 

372,053 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal  . 

....(e) 

761,494 

711,590 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

155,282 

136,694 

Grand  Total  . . 

916,776 

848,284 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  . 

. .  .(m) 

418,770 

360,932 

News  Sentinel  . . 

....(e) 

668,359 

621,828 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

...(S) 

192,104 

152,764 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,279,233 

1,135,524 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram 

. . .  (m) 

270,235 

221,288 

Star-Telegram 

....(e) 

626,865 

56i.603 

Press  . 

....(e) 

313,602 

267,599 

Star-Telegram  . . . 

...(S) 

150,307 

100,901 

Gr.ind  Total  . . . 

1,361,009 

1,156,391 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee  . .• 

. . . .(e) 

403,742 

378,053 

Bee  . 

...(S) 

92,170 

74,188 

Grand  Total  . . 

495,912 

452,243 

GARY.  IND. 

. . . .(e) 

728,374 

Grand  Total  . . 

728.374 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  . (Note)  304.459  346.162 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Posf- 
Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRtSRDRG,  FA. 

Patriot  . (in)  475,679  456,038 

Telegraph  . (ej  410,498  383^78 


Graml  Total  .  ••6kl77  839316 

Non:  News  (c)  carries  the  tame  .laMunt  of 
wlvertaing  as  the  Patriot  (nx). 

MARTPORG.  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  421,204  399,084 

Times  . (e)  954,666  866,044 

Coutairt  . (S)  220,592  148.595 


1,596,462  1,413,723 


HIMFSTKAD  TOWN.  L.  I. 


1943 

1942 

Nassau  Review  Ik 

Star  . 

...(e) 

370,770 

394.37« 

Newsday  . . . 

...(e) 

239,355 

182,908 

Grand  Total  .... 

610,125 

577,278 

HOUSTON. 

TIXAS 

Chronicle  . . 

,..(e) 

903,278 

849,407 

Post  . 

..(m) 

527,555 

616,125 

Preat  . 

, .  .(e) 

436,018 

450,209 

Chronicle  . 

..(S) 

223,208 

210,167 

Poet  . 

..(S) 

143,328 

136,515 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,233,387 

2,262,423 

MMANAFOLIS,  IND. 

News  . 

,  ..(e) 

917,321 

788,259 

St.ir  . 

. .  (m) 

708.852 

590,341 

Times  . . 

.  ..(e) 

639,573 

554,121 

tStar  . 

..(S) 

347,204 

314,156 

Grand  Total  , . . . 

2,612,950 

2,246,877 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union . 

.  .(m) 

577,388 

512,953 

Journal  . 

, . . (e> 

530,806 

447,751 

Times  L’nimi  . 

..(S) 

183,331 

174,593 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  .  .  •• 

1491,524 

1,135,297 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  .... 

...(e) 

380,857 

306,021 

JOHNSTOWM,  FA. 

Tribune  .  549,520  562,778 

Note;  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with 
Deaiocrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  etfitian.  Tribune 
(e)  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TBNN. 

Journal . <m)  322336  384,045 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  397,705  438,581 

Journal  . (S)  121,078  92.850 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  133,042  96,273 


Grand  Total  .  974,061  1,011,749 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Examiner  . (m)  1,0I0,?12  705,962 

Times  . (m)  1,290,983  920,394 

Herald-Express  . (e)  778,783  658,339 

News  . (d)  568,618  498,151 

'Examiner  . (S)  437,972  370,633 

tTimes  . (S)  420,556  324,983 


Grand  Total  .  4,507,124  3,478,462 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal  ....(ra)  705,424  674,327 

Times  . (e)  715,531  711,173 

Courier  Journal  ....(S)  253,152  287,857 


Graii.l  T.rfal  .  1,674,107  1,673,357 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  . . .  (Note)  305,845  368,256 

Note:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader 
(e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Union  (m).  ordy  is  shown. 

MEMFHfS.  VENN. 

Commercial  Api>eal  .  (m)  789,306  699,104 

Press-Scimitai  ......(c)  506,385  476,182 

fConanercial  Appeal  (S)  303,151  272,579 


Grand  Total .  1,598,842  1.447,865 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald  . (m)  771,344 

News  . (e>  575,181 

•Herald  . (S)  268,324 

News  . (S)  97.735 


581.830 

414,300 

181,294 

55.344 


Grand  Total  .  1,712,584  1,232,768 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


SAN  FIANCtSCO.  CAUF. 

1943  1942 

(ml  4«7,357  398,760 

(m)  664,551  574,502 

.  (e)  494,835  433,009 

.  (e)  517,552  476,787 

.(S)  187,417  133,598 

.(S)  324,538  285,923 

!‘i69'^3T7  951,735  . 

;i55,04i  860,567  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

365,694  306,828  OazttK-  . (m)  542.801  546,462 

718,770  579,309  Union  Star  . (t)  455,189  500,620 

400,216  337,636  - - 

266,536  244,777  Grand  Total .  997,990  1,047,082 

,075,614  3,280,852  _  ..  _ 

T  nbune 

,  FA. 

580.507  629.531  >»crantoni: 


WESTCHESTER  CTY.  MACY  GROUP 

..  1943  1942 

.Maniaroncck  Times  ..(e)  128.819  135,003 

-Mt.  Vernoo  Areas  ...(e)  289,167  345,227 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . (e)  337,199  382,799 

O.ssining  Citizen 

Register . (e)  137,214  169,403 

Port  Chester  Item  ...(e)  242473  273,409 

,302,579  Tarrytown  News  ....(e)  157,405  161,820 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . (e)  277474  300,968 

White  Plains  Dispatch  (e)  395.488  439414 

Peekskill  Star  . (e)  168,737  194,841 

Grand  Total  .  2,134.476  2,403,184 

_  _  WICHITA,  KAN. 

?nnnt5  . <'>  522,299  448,046 

100,03.  113,301  tjgie  . (m,  404.462  323.S46 

o,no,e  oet  isn  . 511,478  416406 

»10,»J5  953.180  Beacon  . tS)  309492  291,480 

RSH.  Kagle  . (S)  272,891  226,805 

lOutw  2671546  Grand  Total  .  2,020,422  1  706,083 

948,557  753,162  _ 

397,414  406,106  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

295,178  295,626  TelcKram  . (ml  463,512  483,538 

^AZ  O'], 0,17  Gazette  &  Post . (cl  481.633  505,602 

645,374  2.210.117  Telegram  . (S)  162742  126  414 

tOWA  .  ,  ,,  - 

262,295  286.978  (irand  Total .  1,107787  1.115,554 

.  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

349,699  359.267  Vindicator  Telegr.im  .(e)  671,833  709,469 

,  IND.  \  indicator  Telegram  <S)  182,538  144,773 

633.669  685,329  „  ,  “  , - - 

146.606  105.711  Grand  Total  .  854,351  854,242 


Journal  Tranacriiit 

.Star  . 

Journal  Transcript 
Star  . 


Sentinel  . (ni)  465.150 

Journal  . (e)  1727,735 

^ntind  . (S)  184,729 

tjournal  . (S)  392,371 

Graml  Total .  2,369,985 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Trihune  . (m)  412,146 

.Star  Journal . (e)  761,647 

Times  . (e)  231,300 

Tribone  k  Star 

Journal  . (S)  264,024 

Grand  Total  .  1,669,117 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . <*)  303.765 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star  . (e)  812,080 

Gazette  . (m)  368,746 

La  Pressc  . (e)  732,387 

La  Fatrie  . (e)  116,016 

Herald  . (e)  144,147 

Standard  WtekHv  .  104,078 

U  Patrie  _  (S)  91,662 

Grand  Total  .  2.369,116 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  . (e)  377,176 

Star  . (m)  .167,662 

Star  . (S)  100,942 

Grand  Total  .  845,780 

NASHVILLE,  TINN. 

Banner  . (e)  556,704 

Tennessean  . .  . .  (m)  556,807 

Tennessean  . (S)  235,198 


(hronicle 
Examiner  . . 
Call-Bulletin 

-News  . 

■fChronicle 
•Examiner  . 


lEveniug  Bulletin 

Inquirer  . 

■Vews  . 

Record  . 

Inquirer  . 

•Record  . 


Suii-Telegraph 
Post-Gazette  . . 

Press  . 

•Suii-THcgraph 
t  Press  . 

Grand  Total 


271,886  24. ,888  I’ost-liitelligencer 

2,458,945  2,286776  Times" ! 

>REGON 

788.974  641707  . 

.(e)  760,676  769.161  Grand  Tofil 

(S)  318.933  280,466  ^ 

<S)  177,329  113.501  SIOUX 

- -  Tribune-Journal 

...  2,045.912  1.804.435  .Lunial  . 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  N. 

Merakl  . (e)  173,552  . 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

llullotiii  . (e)  788.336  825,314 

Journal  . (in)  330,586  276,190 

Journal  . (S)  143,052  123,174 

Grand  Total .  1761,974  1  724,678 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  . (Note)  (e)  538,698  510,853 

Eagle  . (S)  32,384  29,590 

Gtaiid  Total  .  571,082  540.443 

•VoTi:  Eagle  and  Times  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle  (c)  only 
is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Lender  . (e)  733,501  702,201  Gnnd  Tot-il 

Times  Dispatch  ....(m)  508.932  516,906 

Times  Dispatch  _ (S)  228,129  200,072 

Grand  Total  .  1,470,562  1,419,179 

ROCNfSTER.  N.  V. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  745,614  6387^ 

Times  Union  . (e)  693,871  724,325 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  275,767  312,030 

(;r.atid  Total .  1,715,252  1,675,184 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register- Republic  ...(e)  562,561  532,840 

.Star  . (m)  420,134  416,099 

.Star  . (S)  140.820  108,071 


Tribune 

Tribune 


■tal  .  780,275  791,040 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Review  .(m)  369,938  291.422 

. (e)  570,431  472,549 

-Review  .(S)  2237S0  175,594 


Grand  Total  .  1,348,709  1,118,471 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Le<lger  . (m)  428,593  376.952 

News  . (e)  1,082,157  1,031,523 

Gill  . (S)  186,920  174,562 

Star-Ledger  . (S)  71,705  44.491 

Grand  Total  .  1,769,375  l.?27,528 

HI W  HAVSN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  ....  (m)  292,600  245,393 

Register  . (e)  593.090  643,117 

Register  . (S)  154,809  131,721 


Fi9Mr«t  Supplied  by  Pebliikcrs 
IRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  .News  . (e)  155,395  140786 

Home  News  . (S)  44,588  45,987 

Gr.-ind  Total  .  199,983  186,873 


Herald  Journal  .. 
Post-Standard  . . . . 
'Herald  -\merican 
Post-Standard  . . . 


News-Trilnme 

Times  . . 

News-Tribune 


625,782  504739 

,392,638  294,566 

179.375  125,682 


Times  Picayune  . 

Item  . 

States  . 

Times  Picayune  & 
States  . 


Grand  Total  .  2.812,760 

NEW  YOKK,  N.  V. 

Times  . (m)  884,527 

Herald  Tribiinc  ....(m)  647,726 

N'ews  . (m)  805,078 

Mirror  . (m)  456,985 

Journal  American  ...(e)  686,184 

Post  . (e)  386,041  .,oo,v-,.  ,x.t 

Sun  . (e)  585,307  546,233  Total  . 

World  TclcRraiu . (e)  576,133  536,882 

Times  . (S)  632,387  590,304 

tHerald  Tribune  ....(S)  417,555  404,840  . 

.News  . (S)  325722  345.981  j‘f<:  . 

Mirror  . (S)  155.919  124,238  U’"*"'  . 

•Journal  American  ..(S)  284,593  208,975  (’rand  Total 

Grand  Total  .  6,843.757  5,955.002 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (RKOOKLYNI  Globe- Democrat  ' 

Eagle  . (e)  421,844  355,941  Post-Dispatch  .. 

Eagle  . (S)  129,383  11675U  Star-Times  - 

_ _  _  tGlobe-Dcmocrat 

Grand  Total  .  551,227  472,191  Post- Dispatch  . 

NIAGARA  FAUS,  N.  Y.  (■rand  Total  . 

Gazette  . (e)  568.269  515,226 

OAKLAND,  CALIF.  Pioneer  Press  . 

Post-Emiuircr  . (e)  484,654  382,569  Dispatch  . 

Trihune  . (e)  911788  684,442  Pioneer  Press  . 

Tribune  . (S)  218,484  156.174 

-  -  Grand  Total  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,614,526  1723,]8.i  SAN  A 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA.  l  ight  . 

Oklahoman  . (ni)  512.312  353,124  Express  . 

Times  . (e)  .580,2.36  456.035  .News  . 

Oklahoman  . (S)  217758  172.775  'I-iglit  . 

- -  r-xpress  . 

Grand  T.tal  .  1.310.106  981.9.34 

Grand  Total  . 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

jWorld  Herald  (Note)  (e)  551,304  549,335  ^  SAN 

World  Herald  . (S)  251.769  184.559  In  ion  . . 


571,249 

814,195 

947,404 

727P1 


Grand  Total  .  2.571,712  2,405.729 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evetiitig  Times  ..(Note)  488.979  586,404 

Times-.\dvertiser  ...(S)  67,575  55.125 


Gratul  Total  .  556,554  641,529 

Xotk:  Trenton  Times  (el  and  State  Gazette 
n )  are  sold  in  conihination. 


PREMIERE  AIDS  FUND 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
Aug.  18  became  one  of  the  few  U.  S. 
newspapers  to  have  a  motion  picture 
world  premiere  benefit  one  of  its  pro¬ 
motions.  The  premiere  of  “Claudia.” 
starring  Omaha’s  star,  Dorothy  Mc¬ 
Guire,  will  swell  the  World-Herald’s 
Smokes  for  Servicemen  fund.  All 
proceeds  3vill  go  to  the  fund,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  theater  where  it  is  to  be 
shown  has  pledged. 


MacFADDEN  IS  75  is  resuming  publication  of  his  first  ical  materials  for  the  war  effort. 

magazine.  Physical  Culture.  a 

USES  NEWSPRINT  WASTE  FREE  PRESS  AIDS  USi 

annual  show  by  Bernarr  MacFadden,  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has  Service  men  and  women  ar< 
physi(al  inilturist  who  turned  75  inaugurated  a  universally  adaptable  able  to  enjoy  cooling  breezes 
Aug.  16.  The  ex-wrestler  stood  on  means  of  using  newsprint  waste.  Let-  veranda  at  the  Doiwntown  USC 
his  head,  flashed  his  rei*ntly-renewed  terheads  made  of  the  waste  have  because  of  the  joint  efforts  < 
third-class  pilot’s  license  and  avowed  printed  across  the  bottom  this  state-  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  i 
that  he  still  plays  a  good  game  of  ment:  “This  is  waste  paper — salvaged  Theater.  The  paper  and  t 
tennis  and  still  jumps  over  the  iwt  from  the  Star’s  pressroom.  Its  use  as  sponsored  a  special  preview  to 
when  he  finishes.  He  announced  he  stationery  saves  manpower  and  crit-  funds  to  construct  the  veranda. 


2.369,116 

2,370,152 

IND. 

377.176 

374,486 

367,662 

.367,988 

100,942 

92,494 

845,780 

834.968 

TINN. 

556.704 

457,041 

556,807 

459,760 

235,198 

201,670 

2.645,374 

2.210.117 

,  tOWA 

262.295 

286.978 

87,404 

72,289 

349.699 

359.267 

D,  IND. 

633.669 

685,329 

146,606 

105,711 
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Small  Dailies 
Are  Saving  Paper, 
Inland  Reveals 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  18 — A  substantial 

saving  in  newsprint  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  smaller  daily  newspapers 
through  publishing  of  slimmer  issues 
last  year,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
data  furnished  in  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association’s  23rd  annual  study 
of  operating  costs  and  revenues.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  study  indicates  that  smaller 
dailies  have  been  saving  newsprint 
persistently  even  before  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning  began. 

Based  on  a  comparison  of  1941  and 
1942  figures,  the  Inland  study  shows 
that  average  pages  per  issue  have  been 
reduced  from  10  to  16%,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  circulation  group 
(5-6,000)  where  the  decrease  amounted 
to  only  2.1%. 

Figure*  Furnished 

Following  are  the  median  or  middle 
figures  for  average  pages  per  issue  re¬ 
ported  by  dailies  in  each  of  several 
representative  circulation  groups,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  1941  and  1942  studies, 
showing  the  percentages  of  decrease 
last  year: 


$25,000  ANDREWS  ESTATE  the  CIO’s  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 

An  estate  valued  in  excess  of  $25,000  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America, 
was  left  by  the  late  Roger  M.  Andrews,  member  built  the  ship  at  the 

tMirh  t  Baltimore  yards,  are  also  expected  to 


fd  ZluSXSViSS;  Cooper WritesOperetta 

hose  members  built  the  ship  at  the  Of  AIqSKQ  rU^llWCry 
founder  of  the  Menominee  (Mich.)  “oltimore  yards,  are  also  expected  to  j^ent  Cooper,  executive  director  of 
Herald-Leader,  according  to  the  will  Participate.  ^  thg  Associated  Press,  has  written  the 

filed  in  county  probate  court.  Mr.  «  *  C  words  and  music  of  a  new  operetta, 

Andrews  died  Aug.  9.  The  will  re-  ttCICllO  v^llCUn  I  “About  the  Girl,”  which  will  have 

quests  the  trustees  to  retain  the  Her-  Pn1itir*rTl  premiere  Sept.  11  in  a  broadcast 

ald-Leader  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  rrn.  t  t.  j  •  c  from  9  to  10  P.M.  over  the  Mutual 

estate.  After  detailing  specific  be-  A"®  Broadcasting  System,  Broadcasting  System  and  WOR.  Mr. 

quests,  the  residue  of  the  estate,  in-  which  operates  thirty-three  stetions  Cooper  has  chosen  the  Alaska  High- 

eluding  the  publisher’s  stock  in  the  “n  Coast,  is  at  odds  with  the  way  as  the  locale  of  his  operatta  be- 

Herald-Leader,  is  left  in  trust  to  his  Democratic  organization  in  I^s  An-  cause,  he  said,  he  felt  that  engineering 
widow  who  is  bequeathed  the  trust  8®l®s  County  in  what  the  chain  s  offi-  achievement  had  not  received  suffi- 
fund’s  interest  and  such  portion  of  cials  describe  as  a  battle  over  free  cient  recognition.  One  of  the  major 
the  principal  as  might  be  deemed  speech.  But  Democratic  spokesmen  numbers  in  the  operetta  is  “Song  of 
necessary  during  her  lifetime,  after  call  it  a  little  rnisunderstanding  with  the  Alaska  Highway.” 
which  the  trust,  which  is  to  be  set  up  intention  to  intiniidate.  ^  “The  story  of  the  operetta,”  he  said, 

in  20  equal  parts,  will  be  divided  Lewis  A.  Weiss,  vice-president  and  “is  about  a  construction  gang  on  the 

equally  among  the  four  children,  with  general  manager  of  the  Don  Lee  chain  highway  and  they  hear  the  voice  of 

five  shares  each.  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  a  girl  over  the  radio.  One  of  the 

■  Broadcasting  System,  accuses  the  Los  engineers  finally  says:  ‘I’m  going  to 

THANKS  ANPA  GROUP  Angeles  County  Democratic  Central  go  down  to  the  States  and  break  that 


C’ircul.itii)ii 
Croup 
4  -  5. non 


,\\  KKACK  i’.\'.K.S  I*KU  IS.SCKS  (.MKDIAN.S  K()!<  K.tClt  (JKOUf) 


THANKS  ANPA  GROUP  Angeles  County  Democratic  Central  go  down  to  the  States  and  break  that 
TU»  of  ibo  Amor  Committee  of  trying  to  exert  pressure  dame’s  neck  because  I  don’t  like  wo- 

The  special  co  te  th  against  radio  commentators  who  show  men  singing  that  way  to  lonely  men’ 

X^T^beeJ^stS^^^^  Tews-  New  Deal  and  against  Of  course,  he  goes  dLn  and  falTs'in 

wnicn  nas  pee  ^  •  j  *  -u  *  sponsors  of  such  commentators.  He  love  with  her.” 

from  vlrKinia ’prS^’flssoclation’  specifically  named  Fulton  Lewis  Jr.,  Mr.  Cooper  has  had  several  popular 
from  the  Virginia  Fr«s  Association,  broadcaster  of  news  and  comment,  songs  published,  but  he  admitted  that 

The  committee  at  its  meeting  in  July  the  Ol^retta  was  his  m«rSltS2 
ce^^h^nW  t!^  the  memhers  of  thaf  htl'iptbtl  a  resolution— by  unanimous  project.  It  will  be  presented  on  the 
cZmM«  fo  thefr  urem  ttini  e.  vote,  according  to  George  Myers,  com-  program  known  ij^"rhe  Chicag, 

t  r’im“jo7r-a!sjn“'  dtr  e’^S’rs'SSSin-g^:: 

dustry  “by  which  a  large  number  of  Tribune. 

„  .  _ _  commentators  are  expressing  views  ■ 

MKDIANS  K)!<  I..\  1  (.  )  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ideals  and  U.  S.  APPOINTS  AGENCY 

I94.>  %  Dccreantd  aims  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  The  Army  Air  Forces  has  appointed 

.  'Ai  .  leader.  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt.”  Qever.  Cornell  &  Newell  to  handle  ibi 


manifested  in  this  important  assign 
ment.” 


1941 

194.’ 

%  D^creaM'd 

.  7.85 . 

.  10.8 

10.10 . 

.  9.89 . 

.  10.37  . 

.  11.9 

.  12.95 . 

.  14.1 

.  15.69 . 

.  6.9 

’-’.74  . 

.  18.90 . 

.  16.9 

The  decrease  in  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  this  group  of  newspapers  is 
significant,  inasmuch  as  circulations 
did  increase  generally,  while  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  did  not  decrease  as  much 
as  the  average  pages  per  issue. 

■ 

Ruling  Permits 
Prisoner  Photos 

Washington,  Aug.  16 — Publication 
of  identifiable  pictures  of  Axis  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  is  now  permitted  with 
certain  reservations,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  today. 

The  Geneva  Convention  on  Pris¬ 
oners  of  War  protects  them  against 
“public  curiosity,”  but  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  photographic  publication,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  has  ruled. 

However,  in  accordance  with  the 
“humanely  treated”  provisions  of  the 
Convention,  photographs  must  not  de¬ 
fame  the  prisoner  or  invade  his  pri¬ 
vacy,  the  ruling  said. 

■ 

CIRCULATIONS  FROZEN 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  16 — Because  of 
the  newsprint  shortage,  Norfolk’s  two 
daily  newspapers,  the  Virginian-Pilot, 
morning,  and  Ledger-Dispatch,  after¬ 
noon,  announced  Aug.  13  the  freezing 
of  their  circulation  at  present  levels 
and  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements.  The  rating  of 
display  advertising  was  seen  as  a 
future  possibility.  The  size  of  the 
papers  previously  had  been  reduced 
and  a  limit  put  on  news  and  features. 
In  announcing  that  it  would  not  be 
able  to  accept  new  subscriptions  or  to 
fill  new  bulk  orders,  the  management 
of  the  newspapers  urged  its  sub¬ 
scribers  to  turn  their  paper  over  to 
some  other  person  who  would  like  to 
subscribe  but  who  can’t,  after  the  sub¬ 
scriber  has  finished  with  it. 

■ 

CAROLINA  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Coastal 
Press  Association  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  held  in  Morehead  City  Sept.  1. 


Quebec  Writers 
Limited  to  150 

When  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  meet 


N.  Y.  Daily  Picketed 
Over  Pegler  Writings 

Pickets  carrying  banners  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Maritime  Union,  CIO,  and  plac¬ 
ards  protesting  the  writings  of  col¬ 
umnist  Westbrook  Pegler,  picketed  the 


U.  S.  APPOINTS  AGENCY 

The  Army  Air  Forces  has  appointed 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  to  handle  its 
advertising. 


york  World-Tele- 

ing  was  first  announced,  Canadian  ^  „  jj-i 

®  n;  •  1  gram,  Scripps-Howard  daily,  Aug.  19. 

and  American  information  officials  “:„i, 

,  j  1-  f  *1.  u  Starting  shortly  before  noon,  the  pick- 

placed  a  limit  of  150  on  the  number 


of  accredited  correspondents  per¬ 
mitted  to  cover  the  story.  “Each 
of  the  three  countries  involved — the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  and 
Canada — is  limited  to  50  accredited 


ets,  numbering  as  many  as  600  at 
times,  marched  in  the  streets  around 
.,  the  building  for  two  hours.  A  large 
,  number  of  uniformed  police  and  de- 
tectives  were  on  hand  and  deliveries 


^^ciiidUci — IS  liJiliitfu  lo  ou  aijuieuiieu  r  *1.  a  ♦  a  j  :aU 

j  •JA  T^r^  A  of  the  paper  were  not  interfered  with, 

correspondents/  said  A.  D.  Dunton,  i  a-  j  i 

ir.fr. _ x>^r.r^A  PicReting  was  orderly. 


Canadian  Wartime  Information  Board  a  MAym  ,1  i  ^  •  *  a  r, 

1  ^  u  jj  J  An  NMU  delegation  presented  a 

spokesman.  He  added:  Lee  Wood,  World-Telegram 

e  e  s  no  mg  o  s  op  any  o  ers  executive  editor,  protesting  the  “Nazi- 
from  coming  on  their  own,  but  if  they  .  e  ^ 

,  J  ,.  -u-i-j  r  like  statements  of  your  columnist, 

oo  we  don  t  assume  responsibility  for  ..  -^The  deleeation 

hotel  accommodation,  and  they  won’t  ^ 


be  given  all  facilities.” 

Newspapermen  were  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Clarendon,  which,  like  the 
Hotel  Frontenac,  was  emptied  of 
guests  to  accommodate  the  visitors. 
’The  bid  for  the  presence  of  U.  S. 
correspondents  was  extended  to  Ferdi- 


also  demanded  that  Pegler  be  fired 
and  threatened  more  than  an  orderly 
picket  line  if  their  demands  were  ig¬ 
nored. 

Pegler  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  after  being  informed  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration:  “Everything  that  I  said 


nand  Kuhn,  formerly  of  the  New  was  true.  This  is  a  Communistic 


York  Times,  whose  OWI  title  is  De¬ 
puty  Director  of  United  Nations  In¬ 
formation  Policy. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  Washington 
correspondent  says  about  a  score  of 
correspondents  went  to  Quebec  on 
their  own.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  made  up  a  special  car  for  them, 
according  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Washington  correspondent. 

■ 

SHIP  NAMED  FOR  BROUN 

A  Liberty  Ship  will  be  christened 
the  Heywood  Broun  in  Labor  Day 


front  organization  which  also  picketed 
the  White  House  until  Hitler  attacked 
Russia.  During  all  that  time  this 
organization  was  Hitler’s  ally.” 

■ 

Orten,  McGraffin  in 
AP  Staff  Changes 

Alvin  E.  Orton,  day  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  Chicago  bureau,  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  AP  bureau  in 
Indianapolis,  effective  Sept.  1,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  McGaffin  took  charge  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  as  chief  of  bureau  at  Cairo 
Aug.  9,  it  was  announced  in  Inter- 


launching  ceremonies  honoring  the  OUce  J^ng.  13  (Jrton  succeeds  Ben- 
memory  of  the  columnist  who  founded  Wolfe,  who  has  gone  to  Wash- 

the  American  Newspaper  Guild  in  mgton  as  part  of  the  program  of  build- 
1933,  it  was  announced  at  New  York  1"^  “P  ^^aff  at  the  capital.  Cairo 
headquarters.  The  Broun  will  be  sent  ^en  restored  as  an  AP  bureau  in 


down  the  ways  at  the  big  Bethlehem-  North  Africa  in  addition  to  Algiers. 

Fairfield  shipyards  at  Baltimore,  Sept,  nil  CPU  UUPPPT  V 

6,  in  ceremonies  at  which  Vice-Presi-  *  vawljo  WEaCiJVLiI 

dent  Henry  Wallace  and  CIO  President  The  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader,  a 
Philip  Murray  will  be  asked  to  speak  “aily  until  Feb.  15  and  since  then  a 
and  Connie  Broun,  widow  of  Broun,  semi-weekly  published  Tuesday  and 
will  be  designated  to  christen  the  Friday,  has  announced  that  it  will  now 
vessel.  Guild  officers  headed  by  Presi-  publish  as  a  weekly,  issued  on  Fri- 
dent  Milton  Murray,  and  officers  of  days. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tim*— .50  par  Raa 
4  tfmai— .40  par  line  par  Iniartioa 
HELP  WANTED  aad 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  llna 
2  timai — .80  par  llna  par  hiiartloB 
4  timai— .70  par  llna  par  Inaarttea 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  ealeulata  cost  of  any  claulfiad  adva^ 
tiiamant,  count  five  avaraga  word*  to  Hm 
llna.  Minimum  ipaca  accaptad  for  pabIL 
^tlon  ii  thrao  lino*.  Advortiiara  who  kay 
thair  adt,  Boa  No.  EDITOR  ft  RUBLISHW 
(hould  eonfidar  this  a*  four  word*. 

Nawspopar  For  Sola 

AFTERNOON  DAIEY,  exclusive  field  in 
thrivinc  southem  city  of  14,000.  Well 
equipped  modern  fireproof  building.  Rich 
agricultural  community.  Will  show  ex¬ 
cellent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  Full  details  to 
parties  who  can  show  their  ability  to 
finance  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  61,  Edi- 
_ tor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY;  net  $8500;  rich  irri¬ 
gated  area.  Another  with  net  $7500,  like 
area,  both  exclusive  field.  Third,  gross 
$22,000,  cash  required  $6500.  W.  H. 
Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. _ 

CALIFORNIA:  from  the  standpoint  of 
earnings.  lorntion  and  future  my  news- 
pniier  located  in  rich  unopposed  iigri- 
culturnl  county  sent  ranks  tops  in  10  to 
20  M  class.  Will  sell  this  outstanding 
property  for  all  cash  only.  Complete 
information  after  you  supply  evidence 
of  your  ability  to  finance  purchase.  Box 
100.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  Gross  $20,000, 
good  plant,  low  rent,  one-paper  town, 
owner  subject  to  draft,  good  earnings, 
principals  only.  Box  112,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Nuwtpapar  Brekart 

MAY  BROTujihS,  Binghamton,  N.  T.  Is- 
tablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought  end 
Bold  without  publicity. _ 

OAPABIJ3  HANDLING,  buying,  eelling. 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  17.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Len 
Feighner  Agency.  Nashville,  Michigan 

NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT,  sold  snd  ap¬ 
praised.  Confidential  handling.  L.  P. 
Likely,  Times  Tower,  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
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Newspoper  Preis  Ew9ln«TS  _ 

machinists — DisinanlliiiK.  moving,  as¬ 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re- 
iiairs  maintenance.  Si'rvice  nation-wide, 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO., 

35  Rose  St.,  New  Tork, 

Wanted — En9ravin9  Plant 

are  interested  in  acquisition  of 
new  or  moderately  u-ie.l  complete  en¬ 
graving  plant  for  combined  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing  use  pro¬ 
vided  priorities  available  on  material, 
i  Please  contact  Coos  Bay  Times,  Marsh- 
t  field,  Oregon. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


diamond  power  paper  cutter  34  %  " 
wide,  complete  with  extra  blade,  motor, 
etc.  Will  accept  best  offer  f.o.b.  De¬ 
troit.  Rox  101,  Editor  &  Pubjisl^r. 

TO  CONSOLIDATION,  all  equipment 
of  l'’o..toria  Times,  8  page  Goss  Comet, 
Model  8  Linotype,  Model  5  Intertype. 
Model  A  remodeled  to  C  Linotype,  3 
,Iob  Presses.  Cutter.  8  column  casting 
box.  Type.  May  be  seen  in  operation 
until  .'Vug.  27,  available  Aug.  30.  Write 
or  wire  EM  Hopkins,  c  o  Review,  Eos- 
toria.  Ohio. _ _ 

g^PAGE  DUPLEX  NEW.spAPEK  PRESS 
Scott  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Rouse  Band  Saw 
J25  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
2 — Model  C  Intertypes 
J8 — J14  Linotypes 
Many  other  ittuns. 

Write  or  wire 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Slar^liall  &  Jefferson  Sts. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Fre.  5100 

HOE  SEMT-CIBCULAB,  IH  page,  press.  11 
chases,  stereotype  equipment.  27  H  P 
motor;  Duplex  Tubular  Mat  press,  4  H  P 
motor.  News,  Mexia.  Texas. 


Mtchanical  Equipment  Wanted 


WANTED 

Q«m  pr«M,  aingla  width  (two  pagei  wide), 
1S%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  in^ 
rat-off  or  deck  for  eame.  Qivo  f^I  de- 
teili  and  price*.  Box  1042,  Editor  h 
Pablisber. 


Help  Wanted 
Aauiuiiitretive 

SECBETABT-MANAOEB  for  Arkansas  Press 
Association.  Reasonable  salary  to  proper 
party.  Give  complete  qualiflcations  and 
information  in  letter.  Send  picture.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  518,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Help  Wanted 
Advertufac 


ADVBRTISINGI  SCAN  combination  local 
and  national,  good  steady  position  in 
far  weatorn  fast  growing  town.  Hen  with 
weakness  for  gambling  and  drinking  need 
not  arol7.  Work  mostly  on  national 
and  office  routine.  Paper  10,000  sir- 
ralation. _ Box  80.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWBPAPER^IN  EASTERN  CITY  of 
about  120,000  population  having  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000  daily,  has  opening  for 
I  classified  manager.  This  paper  car¬ 
ries  more  than  a  million  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  applicant  must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  ervery  phase  of  classified 
management  including  accounting,  collec¬ 
tions,  credits,  etc.  Permanent  position 
with  good  starting  salary  and  bonus  is 
open  to  a  man  under  40.  Answer  in  de- 
tsil  enclosing  photo,  with  references  and 
present  connections.  Strict  confidence 
until  your  permission  to  contaot  is  given. 
Must  he  draft  exempt.  Box  71,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  man  or  woman 
who  can  sell.  Good  opportunity.  Give 
references.  Box  103,  Editor  &  Pub 
liiher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR. 
Handle  layouts.  Selling.  Copywriting. 
Able  to  assume  charge  of  deTtartment. 
Write  P.O.  Box  325,  BeU^iUe^  Ill. 

experienced  adv.  salesman-copy¬ 
writer.  Excellent  field,  established  ac¬ 
counts.  Permanent  position.  Salary 
plus  bonus.  Middletown  Journal,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio. 

experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  copywriter.  .state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  Army  classification.  Box 
128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS— MEN  OR  WOMEN 


Daily  newspaper  in  vicinity  of  New 
York  has  openings  for  2  solicitors  with 
ability  to  make  rough  layouts,  write 
copy  and  develop  accounts.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Applications  confidential.  (Our 
employees  know  about  this  ad.)  Per¬ 
sons  in  essential  activity  not  considered 
without  statement  of  availability. 


box  93,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d)  _ 

advertTsing  sales  promotion  — 

See  our  advertisement,  page  22. 

WANTED  EXPEEIENCEb  DISTRICT 
MANAGER  for  Southern  Daily.  Salary. 
Car  Allowance  and  bonus.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  98. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  _ 

Help  Wanted 

Circulation 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  A  CIRCULATION  MAN 


A  large  metropolitan  morning  ncwspai>er 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  circulation 
man  to  take  over  an  important  suburban 
town  on  an  independent  basi-.  Conlraot 
given  with  guaranteed  earnings  far  above 
average.  Here  is  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  man  of  enterprise  and  ability. 
This  position  is  open  immediately.  State 
complete  experienee  and  draft  status. 
Box  92,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Road  Supervisor,  experienced 
in  handling  agents  and  independent  car¬ 
riers.  Southern  newspaper.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  past  experience,  references,  draft 
^tatns.  Box  66,_EdJ^tor  ^  PnbHsher. 

EXPERIENCED  regional  oireulation  man 
with  car.  Give  references.  Box  102. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Halp  Woatad 

Utoriul 


ALERT  REPORTER,  draft  exempt ,  on 
afternoon  daily  in  attractive,  thriving 
city,  up  slate  New  York.  Chance  for 
advancement.  Box  74,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Ij^her.  _ _ 

EDITOR-MANAGER  FOR  prise-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  North  Carolina. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  or  woman. 
Box  69,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER.  Draft  deferred. 
By  Oregon  afternoon  daily.  Permanent 
position.  Friendly  community  with  un¬ 
usual  recreation  oppartunities,  especially 
fishing,  nearby.  State  experienee  and 
salary  expected.  Box  75,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  Southern  town  50,000 
wants  all-around  newsman  capable  rapid 
development  city  editor.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  draft  slatu-i,  refereiice.s,  salary 
requirements.  Box  108,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  well-established 
humor  magazine.  Knowledge  of  editing, 
lay-out  and  development  of  cartoon  ideas 
essential.  Headquarters  in  New  York. 
Salary  six  thousand.  Box  130,  Editor 
&  Piiblislier. 


MAN  WITH  EDITORIAL  REPORTORIAL 
EXPERIENCE.  Excellent  position.  Fu¬ 
ture  possibilitie.s.  New  England.  Box 
119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  middle  west  evening  daily, 
circulation  20,000.  .Woman  or  sober  man. 
Give  experience,  draft  status,  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  reply.  Box  96,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  COPY  EDITOR,  com 
petent,  experienced,  sober.  Box  104, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  midwestern  daily. 
University  community.  Steady  work  for 
sober,  draft  exempt  man.  State  salary, 
expiiienee,  references,  in  first  letter. 
Box  95,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily,  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Must  be  capable  of 
handling  Ul’  trunk  and  AP  state  report. 
Box  125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER— General 
coverage;  some  desk  work;  small  mid 
west  city  daily.  State  training,  experi¬ 
ence.  Picture.  Box  131,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wanted — Miscellaneous 

COLLECTIONS  Humorous  Typographical 
errors.  Box  105,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Help  Woated 

Mackuautl 


WANTED  AT  ONCE;  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
Operator  and  Stereotyper  on  one  of  the 
best  small  city  papers  in  Ohio.  Non¬ 
union.  Good  working  conditions.  Not 
a  war  boom  town,  Eight  page,  minimum 
five  days  a  week,  ten  or  twelve  on  sixth 
day,  44  hour  week.  Wire  collect  your 
availability  and  salary  requirements.  The 
Herald,  Circleville,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 
Mechanical  (G>nt’d) 

COMPETENT^COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE- 
MAN  for  Mid-Central  Metropolitan  Paper. 
Union.  Permanent  position.  Only  man 
with  good  past  record  for  handling  men 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  composing  room 
costs  w-ill  be  considered.  In  reply  give 
complete  details  regarding  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  expected. 
All  replies  held  strictly  confidential. 
Box  94,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Public  Relation* _ 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  in  public  relations. 
Varied  and  interesting  work  in  out¬ 
standing  industry.  W'riting.  research  and 
reportorial  ability  desirable.  Publica¬ 
tion  experienee  helpful.  Located  in 
Middle  West.  State  salary  desired.  Box 
113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Adrai>iftr*live 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  now  employed 
Twenty-five  years  newspaper  experience 
all  departments.  Production  record  will 
stand  strictest  investigation.  Contem¬ 
plated  merger  makes  this  man  available 
at  a  nominal  salary.  Box  80,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER — Advertising  Mana 
ger,  thoroughly  experienced,  aggressive, 
excellent  record  for  production  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation.  Now  employed  in 
Southwest,  but  go  anywhere.  Age  45. 
Very  best  references.  Box  134.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantud 

Adrartisinf  _ 

ADVERTISING  MA^G^,  both  national 
and  local  with  proven  record.  Twenty 
year*  experienee  on  4  papers,  has  shown 
unusual  gains.  Best  of  references  from 
former  publishers.  Draft  deferred.  Box 

81,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 

TOP  N(>TOH~SPECIAL  ft  STAFF  MAN 
Promotion  (special)  adv.  aalqsman  or 
mgr.  Key  staff  acet.  salesman.  _  Write 
excellent  copy.  Pine  layouts.  Live  wire 
A-1  Salesman.  Draft  exempt.  Start  $75 
weekly.  Pacific  Coast,  Southwest,  South, 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  64,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher.  _  _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience.  Draft  exempt, 
college  graduate,  eould  be  used  as  Mana¬ 
ger.  Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESWOMAN 
’41  University  graduate.  Copy,  layout, 
selling  experience.  Prefer  Mid-west. 
Available  immediately.  Box  127.  Editor 

Sc  Publisher  _ _  _ 

SALESM^-MANAOER  lor  Wi.s..  Minn  . 
Mich.,  adjoining  newspapers.  Former 
Scripps-Howard  official  recommended : 
"Sober,  industrious,  intelligent  worker, 
possessing  good  background  of  education, 
experience.  Splendid  record.”  Business 
manager  wrote:  "You  understand  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling.  Honesty,  pleasant 
way  contacts  handled,  enabled  you  to 
approach  prospects,  sell,  retain  confi¬ 
dence.”  I^_nVL_Editor_&_Pi^sl^. 

Situations  Wanted 

Cartoonist 

CARTOONIST,  Newspaper  Art  Work.  20 
yrs.  exp.  Box  82.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

iSpemenced  editorial  cartoon 

1ST,  now  employed,  desires  position  with 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Box  107,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher.  _ _ 


Sltnationa  Wantnd 

Crculaitaon  _  _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER:  Year*  of  ex¬ 
perienee  in  all  departmenU  of  circula¬ 
tion.  home  delivery  ipeeialist,  capeble 
of  handling  any  problem,  snceetsfal  rec¬ 
ord  a*  exeentive.  A-1  Reference.  Now 
Employed  (8  year*  in  present  position). 

Box  1272,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCTJIATION  MANAGER  OR  ASSIS- 
TANT  Aggressive  and  well-qualified.  Age 
35,  good  health,  college  graduate,  defi¬ 
nitely  draft  deferred.  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  cirenlation  work 
on  dailies  of  15.000  to  200,000.  Pres¬ 
ent  circulation  manager  at  $90.00  per 
week  salary.  Will  consider  starting  for 
less  providing  there  is  assurance  ^tbat 
work  and  results  will  be  recognised 
Excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Interested  in  permanent  poai- 
tion  only.  Box  ^3,  FAlitor  ft  PnMiaher. 
AN  AGG^SSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  dwircs 
connection.  Morning-Evening.  Combina 
tion  newspapers.  Box  114,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  now  employed, 
desires  change.  Age  39,  married,  one 
child  20  yrs.  experience,  draft  exempt. 
Little  Merchant  plan.  A  Producer,  liked 
by  every  one.  References.  Replies  m 
-trict  confidence.  Salary  $75.  Box  106, 

Ed i tor  &  Pii bl 'sb^Ii _ _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MAN.  31,  draft  exempt. 
17  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  morning-evening  combination. 
K(*f(*roii<*ps.  Boic  11^1  Kditor  &  Pub- 
lishfT*. 


Situations  Wautad 

_ _ Grculatioa  (Gznt’d) 

CIRCULATION  llAN  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  sslas,  horns  deliver  distribution, 
bookkeeping,  snditing.  B«t  of  rafar- 
anaaa.  Box  1288.  Editor  ft  Pnblishar. 
CIRCULATION  MAN.  Experienced  in 
Country,  City  and  administration.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Middle  Weetem  Statee  prs- 
•  ferred.  Box  65.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situatioas  Wautud 

Editorial 


ABLE  EDITOR  AND  BDITOBIIAL  WRITER, 
now  employed,  seeks  change.  Twenty 
years  successful  experience.  Washing¬ 
ton  background.  Age  46,  sober,  reliable. 
Speaker  and  civic  worker.  Best  refer- 
enees.  Box  60,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 

"BRILIiIANT  WRITER’’  my  boss  says, 
and  who  am  I  to  dispute  him  I  Have 
conducted  humorous,  feature  columns  on 
metropolitsn  newspapers;  editorial  writer. 
New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  West 
Goast.  top  notch  journals;  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  important  newspapers.  Draft  exempt. 
Go  anywhere — most.  Box  86.  Editor  A 

_ Pi^lisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER.  Twenty  years*  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  editor,  bureau  head, 
staff  organizer,  editorial  writer  and  maga- 
tine  writer.  Successful,  versatile.  Now 
employed  by  a  foremost  daily.  Seeks  an 
interesting  proposition  at  $7,000.  Box 

1295,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  JOURNALISM  GRADUATEr~iitat* 
university,  desires  reporter’s  job  on  eity 
dnily.  Available  now.  Box  22,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

LOOKINO  FOB  AN  EDITORIAL,  PRODUC- 
TION  ASSISTANT?  RR-WRITR  MAM? 
Trade  paper  experienes,  soma  newspaper, 
know  publishers'  problems.  Familiar 
with  manufacturing  finance,  aviation. 
Interested  trade,  general  magazines.  No 
house  or  newspspor.  Young,  single, 
draft  exempt,  good  health.  Bex  6$,  Edt 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWS^  EDITOR  now  employed,  bocauaa  of 
wife’s  health  desires  ehsngs  to  South 
or  Southwest,  no  partionUr  knrry. 
Twenty-five  years  experienee  matropoli- 
tan,  small  dailieo,  radio.  Fast,  aaeurat* 
desk  man,  capnbla  ezecutiva,  adltariala. 
makeup,  etc.  Box  57.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

publicity.  RDITORZAL— ExperisB*^ 

important  pnblie  relations,  diraetfon 
nswapapers,  p*riodi*nl%  features,  radio 
Bex  1286,  Editor  ft  PnbHahar. _ 

REPORTER,  42,  now  perraanantly  employed 
on  city  hall,  police,  labor  beat.  Can 
cover  any  assignment.  Dependabl*. 
sober.  Box  62,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  26,  employed  N.  Y,  Daily, 
seeks  change:  small  or  largo  paper. 
General,  rewrite,  makeup.  Oollege,  S-P. 
Box  85,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A-1  EDITOR,  writer  executive.  Msgaxine, 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  know! 
edge  art.  photography,  speaking.  Half  or 
full  time.  Box  111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  p8p7r 
of  sound,  foresighted  news,  business 
policy.  Currently  city  editor.  Prefer 
smaller  city,  non-duration  position,  non- 
booiii  area.  Box  110,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  for  small  daily,  substantial  weekly, 
in  or  about  we.stem  Penns.,  news  editor 
and  desk,  good  editorial  writer,  draft 
free.  Box  129,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  experienced,  in¬ 
formed.  can  supply  two  or  three  more 
papers  wijli  three  or  four  editorials  per 
week.  Not  syndicated  material.  No 
duplication.  Box  116,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

gal  REPOR'TOR  in  distress— Need's 
change  from  reporting,  feature  writing 
job  on  daily,  town  of  20,000.  Wants 
writing  job,  big  eity — East  preferred. 
College  graduate,  magazine  experience. 
Box  109,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

HARILHiTTniG  N^S  EDITOR  45, 
available  as  managing  editor  or  news 
editor.  22  years  experience.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Married.  On  present  job  6 
years.  No  duration.  Box  126,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  or  news 
editor,  capable  in  any  position.  (Paper 
closed  by  labor  trouble.)  Box  120,  Wi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


WOMAN  wants  to  be  newspaper  reporter. 
New  York  magazine,  advertising  agency, 
radio  experience.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  132,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SitaatUas  Waoto^ 

MacJUMcal 

OOMPOSINO  BOOM  ^BCUTIV^ME- 
CEANIOAL  Superintendent;  broad  ox- 
perience;  snccetsful  record;  draft  ex- 

empt.  Box  23,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

COMP.  BOOM  OB  PLANT  FOREMAN  (18 
yrs.).  42,  life  exp.  dailies.  Job,  op¬ 
erator.  printer.  Union.  Knows  entire 
plant.  W.B.C'.,  515  1/3  E.  Miller,  Spring- 

field.  Illinois. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  available.  Press  Room  execu¬ 
tive  of  wide  experience,  producing  beet 
of  re.nilts,  excellent  references.  Box 
133,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Newspapers 
Win  Sm^tve 
War's  Hosords 


WHArS  going  to  happen  to  news¬ 
papers  when  this  war  is  over?  A 
lot  of  newspapermen,  some  wearing 
uniforms  and  some 
who  wore  it  25  years 
ago,  have  asked  that 
question.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  impacts  of  the 
war  upon  joiimalism 
in  the  United  States  have  been  dra¬ 
matic,  but  the  time  has  been  too  short 
for  formation  of  a  considered  judg¬ 
ment.  But  while  that  is  true  of  our 
own  picture,  it  need  not  be  so  of  the 
situation  m  Great  Britain,  where  war 
has  prevailed  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  this  column  is  indebted  to  an 
American  publisher  and  an  American 
correspondent  in  London,  both  of 
whom  wish  to  remain  anonymous,  for 
this  summary  of  the  war-time  news¬ 
paper  set-up  in  die  Britidi  Isles.  The 
statistics  used  are  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Newspaper  Society,  London, 
and  Wortd’s  Press  News. 

The  Newspaper  Society  is  the  na¬ 
tional  oi^ganiaation  representing  the 
interests  of  provincial  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  Society,  which  has  been 
established  for  107  years,  has  in  mem- 
ber^ip  ali  provincial  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  two  exceptions,  and  the 
majority  of  the  provincial  weeklies. 
The  membership  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  4S0  new^xaper  proprietors  who 
publi^  nearly  1,100  provincial  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  we^ly  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  provincial  Sundays. 

Qttestton  1:  What,  generally,  does 
the  future  hold  for  the  provincial 
daily  in  Engdand  after  the  war  in 
regard  to  maintaining  or  gaining  cir¬ 
culation,  and  in  regard  to  holding  its 
own  or  improving  as  a  business 
proposition? 

Answbr:  The  provincial  daily 

(morning  or  evening)  in  England  has 
undoubtedly  ocane  into  its  own,  reap¬ 
ing  the  reward  of  long  and  steady 
service,  in  these  war-time  years.  This 
consolidation  of  position  and  in- 
creoaed  prestige  augurs  well  for  the 
days  when  the  newsprint  position  will 
permit  of  more  copies  being  printed. 
At  present  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply. 

This  stability  and  reader-influence 
is  generally  recognized  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agents,  and  the 
reading  public,  and  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  provincial  press 
has  put  in  for  so  many  years  con¬ 
sistent  service — it  has  to  “live  with" 
its  readers  and  depends  upon  retain¬ 
ing  their  su{gx)rt  and  confidence — so 
that  today,  when  the  public  demand 
for  news  is  so  great,  it  has  come  to 
be  increasingly  trusted  for  straight 
news  and  balanced  views. 


Question  2:  Is  there  any  predict¬ 
able  trend  toward  displacement  of  the 
provincial  daily  by  the  metropolitan 
editions  of  national  papers  printed  in 
the  provinces  or  by  London  editions 
transported  to  the  provinces? 

Answer:  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  “no,”  and  no  elaboration  seems 
called  for  other  than  a  reference  to 
the  reply  to  Question  1. 

Question  3:  Do  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  the  small  dailies 
can  do  to  prevent  encroachments  into 
their  circulation  fields  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  daily  press? 

Answer;  The  resistance  which  pro¬ 
vincial  dailies  can  provide  to  any 
encroachment  by  the  London  dailies 
lies  mainly  in  the  quality  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  papers  themselves.  (This 
question  should  be  related  only  to  the 
provincial  morning  papers.  The  Lon¬ 
don  evenings,  owing  to  the  narrow 
time  margin  between  editions,  do  not 


penetrate  in  considerable  density  be¬ 
yond,  say,  30  miles  from  London  and, 
therefore,  are  not  serious  competitors 
to  provincial  evenings.) 

The  number  of  provincial  morning 
papers  in  Britain  is  only  about  32 
to^y  and  they  each  have  an  indi¬ 
viduality  of  their  own.  They  give  na¬ 
tional  news,  of  course,  like  the  London 
inorning  papers,  but  additionally  they 
provide  a  full  local  news  service  and 
usually  have  a  stabilized  editorial 
policy  which  is  part  of  the  character 
of  the  paper  and  which  readers  rec¬ 
ognize.  If,  for  instance,  you  lived  in 
Leeds  and  you  were  a  regular  York¬ 
shire  Post  reader,  then  the  idiances 
are  that  nothing  the  London  daily 
could  offer  would  break  the  hold  of 
the  local  paper — it  is  part  of  the  life 
of  the  community — gour  community. 

*  *  « 


Air  Trompart 
Net  Tbeagtit 
M«ier  Threat 


QUESTION  4;  Is  air  transport  of 
London  editions  after  the  war  likely 
to  make  inroads  on  the  circulation  of 
the  provincial  dailies 
and/or  weeklies? 

Answer:  In  the 

year  1918  in  the  files 
of  the  Newspaper 
Society  there  appears 
a  paragraph  setting  out  the  prospect 
of  the  aeroplane  carrying  newspapers 
all  over  this  country  in  quantity  and 
at  high  speed.  The  prospect,  of 
course,  did  not  eventuate.  Instead 
several  London  dailies  opened  up 
simultaneous  printing  plants  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  Glasgow. 


Despite  this  competition  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  provincial  morning  news¬ 
papers  survived  and  the  survivors 
have  consolidated  their  position.  The 
size  of  this  country  being  adiat  it  is, 
it  cannot  be  seen  that  the  aeroplane 
can  in  the  immediate  future  do  very 
much  more  to  facilitate  distribution 
of  the  London  newspapers  unless  it 
was  decided  to  dispense  with  publica¬ 
tion  in  Manchester.  If  this  came  about 
transport  by  aeroplane  would  simply 
put  ^em  in  the  position  which  now 
obtains,  aldiough  it  might  prove  to  be 
more  economical. 


As  far  as  provincial  dailies  are  con¬ 
cerned  we  have  no  fears  and  even 
less  for  the  provincial  weeklies  for 
the  London  newspapers  do  not,  and  in 
fact  cannot,  compete  with  weeklies  in 
their  own  field. 


Question  5:  Can  you  supply  the 
number,  or  an  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dailies  in  England  and  their 
total  circulation  strength?  How  do 
these  figures  compare  with  similar 
ones  for  a  decade  ago?  If  this  in¬ 
formation  is  not  readily  available,  I 
would  appreciate  your  impression  as 
to  the  general  strength  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dailies  compared  to  ten  years 
ago. 

Answer:  The  number  of  dailies  in 
the  provinces  (Ekigland.  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland  and  Wales)  is  ap¬ 
proximately  32  mornings  and  78  eve¬ 
nings.  There  is  no  official  or  even 
approximate  figure  of  their  total 
circulation,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  is 
up  when  compared  with  ten  years 
ago,  improvements  being  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  provincial 
evenings. 

General  Impression:  Provincial 
mornings  having  survived  the  impact 
of  the  London  nationals’  strong  com¬ 
petition  since  the  last  war  have  con¬ 
solidated  their  position  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  (weaker  ones  having 
died  or  merged)  and  the  provincial 
evenings  becoming  more  and  more 
I  ecognized. 


Question  6:  Have  there  been  since 
the  war,  or  in  the  years  just  before 
the  war,  increasing  discontinuations 
of  provincial  dailies  or  noteworthy 
consolidations?  Is  there  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  new  provincial  dailies  spring¬ 
ing  up  after  the  war? 

Answeb:  Since,  or  just  prior  to,  the 
war  there  were  a  number  of  casualties 
and  mergers  in  the  provincial  morn¬ 
ing  field,  and  among  recently  estab¬ 
lished  (small)  provincial  evenings. 
Thirteen  daily  papers  were  affected. 
Second  part  of  the  question  unpre¬ 
dictable  but  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Question  7:  Can  you  supply  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  size,  as 
well  as  the  future  prospects,  of  chains 
of  provincial  dailies  as  contrasted  to 
independent  dailies? 

Answer:  The  provincial  groups  in 
England  are  as  follows:  Kemsley; 
Northcliffe;  Provincial;  Westminster. 
These  groups  own  (not  inclusive  of 
weeklies)  approximately  8  mornings, 
and  31  evenings,  out  of  a  total  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  British  Isles  of  32  pro¬ 
vincial  mornings,  and  78  provincial 
evenings. 

In  the  general  sense  the  future 
prospects  of  the  chain  papers  are  just 
as  bright  as  those  of  the  independent 
papers,  but  if  the  question  is  intended 
to  mean  what  are  the  prospects  of 
further  absorption  of  independent 
newspapers  into  one  or  another  of  the 
groups,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  no  extension  in  the  last 
decade  of  newspapers  owned  by  three 
of  the  groups  and  extension  of  the 
fourth  has  taken  place  only  to  a 
limited  extent  and  thb  group  believes 
in  retaining  the  greatest  possible  local 
representation  on  the  directorate. 

*  «  * 
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QUESTION  8:  What  is  the  approx¬ 
imate  minimum  circulation  neces- 
.sary  to  support  a  small  town  daily 
and  what  size  must 
a  city  or  circulation 
area  be  before  it  can 
support  two  dailies? 

Answer;  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to 
answer  for  no  two  papers  have  the 
same  hold  upon  the  local  public.  Ad¬ 
vertising  goodwill  would  be  largely 
the  determining  factor  and  this,  in 
turn,  is  affected  by  the  amount  of 
prestige  due  to  long  establishment, 
etc.,  which  the  paper  commands;  the 
nature  of  competition  to  be  met,  and 
sc  on.  Speaking  in  a  very  general 
sense  the  circulation  necessary  to  keep 
a  solus  provincial  morning  paper — 
which  would  de  facto  have  to  meet 
severe  London  competition  —  alive 
would  be  probably  of  the  order  of 
70/  80,000  copies  per  day.  At  the  same 
time  if  the  paper  was  well  established, 
had  limited  local  competition,  and  the 
necessary  advertising  goodwill  and 
high  local  prestige  it  could  live  with 
a  much  smaller  circulation  figure. 


Provincial  evening  papers:  They 
are  dependent  largely  upon  the  same 
factors  as  the  mornings  except  that 
London  competition  is  not  nearly  as 
severe.  A  provincial  evening  unable 
for  various  reasons  to  command  ad¬ 


vertising  goodwill  might  be  a  poor 
proposition  with  a  sale  of  25,000  c<^es 
per  night  whereas  a  paper  with  this 
and  ot^r  assets  might  flourish  selling 
of  the  order  of  15/20,000  copies  per 
night. 

These  are  merely  indications  upon  a 
highly  technical  matter  and  the  danger 
and  weakness  in  anything  approach¬ 
ing  a  generalized  statement  are  not 
hard  to  see. 

The  following  are  examples,  in  re- 
sponse  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  of  provincial  towns  supporting 
more  than  one  local  daily  newspaper 
Population  figvu^s,  taken  frcKn  a  reli¬ 
able  reference  book  (including  193i 
census),  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Bristol  (376,975):  One  morning,  two 
evenings  (3  proprietorships). 

Ipswich  (79,371):  One  morning  and 
one  evening  (one  proprietor). 

Leicester  (234,143):  Two  evenings 
(2  proprietorships). 

Norwich  (120,6^):  One  morning 
and  one  evenipg  (one  proprietorship). 

Nottingham  (262,624):  Two  morn¬ 
ings  and  two  evenings  (two  proprie¬ 
torships)  . 

Note,  however,  the  danger  of  com¬ 
parisons:  They  were  not  all  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same 
set  of  economic  circumstances — this  is 
important. 

Question  9:  Do  you  have  any 
figures,  or  impressions,  pertaining  to 
the  returns  per  invested  dollar  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  as  compared  to  small 
dailies  ranging  in  circulation  from 
10,000  to  50,000? 

Answer:  No  figures  available.  As 
to  range  of  circulation  please  refer  to 
answer  to  Question  8  for  reference  to 
economic  minima. 

Question  10:  What  are  your  im¬ 
pressions  as  to  the  possible  future 
effect  of  wireless  news  broadcasts  up¬ 
on  provincial  dailies,  and  at  facsimile 
transmission  of  news  into  homes  by 
radio? 

Answer;  There  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  substantial  impingement  upon 
provincial  dailies  by  wireless  broad¬ 
casting  or  facsimile  transmission  of 
news  by  radio.  In  support  of  tKs 
opinion  consideraticui  has  to  be  given 
to  regional  radio  transmission  which 
was  in  vogue  pre-war,  which  did  not 
injure  but  acted  as  a  “contents  bill" 
for  the  local  daily  press.  Progress  of 
provincial  evenings  in  the  same  period 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  effect  of  re¬ 
gional  broadcasting  upon  the  local 
press. 

Regarding  facsimile  news  transmis¬ 
sion,  if  this  came  into  being  it  would 
require  greatly  de- centralized  trans¬ 
mission  (at  great  cost)  to  compete 
with  local  news,  and  reception  means 
would  have  to  be  provided  at  mass- 
production  prices.  Even  if  these 
things  proved  possible  many  houR 
would  pass  before  facsimile  transmis- 
■sion  could  deal  with  the  contents  of 
one  or  two  newspaper  pages,  amd  how 
many  people  would  be  able  or  in¬ 
clined  to  sit  still  for  such  a  long  period' 
The  printed  or  written  word  lasts  and 
the  local  newspaper  is  ready  to  chal¬ 
lenge  all-comers  as  the  medium  for 
disseminating  local  news. 


Answers  to  Questions,  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskin,  has  nuire 
regular  readers  than  any  other 
newspaper  feature  in  the  United 
States.  These  accurate,  pithy 
little  paragraphs  strike  a  personal  note  that  makes  fur  friendship 
between  a  newspaper  and  its  readers.  Send  an  inquiry  to  Washington 
and  you  will  be  given  the  price  and  plan  for  your  newspapers. 


T/je  Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian  (10,1 34  E)  has  renewed 
this  service. 
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Living  Costs 


Electricity 


DOWN! 


•  Food,  fuel  and  clothing  are  higher. 
But  electricity  is  still  cheap!  Since 
August,  1940,  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  22 /  t  .  During  the  same  three 
years,  the  average  price  of  household 
electricity  has  dropfied  9% ! 

•  Today,  electricity  for  the  average 
household  costs  only  about  half  as 
much  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago.  If 
your  bill  is  a  little  higher  than  it  was 
then,  that's  because  you  use  a  lot 
more  electric  appliances.  And  you're 
getting  twice  as  much  for  your  money! 

•  Why  is  electricity  so  cheap?  Be¬ 
cause  the  electric  companies  under 
experienced  business  management 
have  done  a  better  and  better  job  of 
bringing  the  benefits  of  electricity  to 
more  and  more  families  at  lower  and 
lower  prices. 

•  Hear  “REPORT  TO  THE  NATION,”  news 
program  of  the  week,  every  Tuesday  evening, 
9:30,  E.W.T.,  Columtiia  Broadrasting  System. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and 
POWER  COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING,  TAX-PAYING  BUSINESSES 

^  Samrt  on  requoMt  from  thit  magaglne. 


PRINTED  IN  V.  S.  A. 


Here  is  a  market  of  responsive  people.  Cleveland 
leads  the  nation  in  Red  Cross  membership  per  capita. 
It  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  personal  purchases  of  War 
Bonds.  Its  Community  Fund  (now  War  Chest)  is  over¬ 
subscribed  in  ten  days,  while  larger  cities  take  a  month 
to  raise  only  a  slightly  greater  amount.  More  Cleve¬ 
landers  attend  Metropolitan  Opera  in  a  week  than  New 
Yorkers  in  a  full  season,  and  pay  more  money  for  doing 
so.  All  enlistment  quotas  in  the  Navy,  Marines.  Wacs, 
Waves  and  Spars  have  been  topped  here  in  record  time. 


All  of  these  things  happen  because  Clevelanders  are 
alert  to  their  responsibilities  to  themselves  and  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Such  response  can  also  be  readily  turned  to 
your  own  worthwhile  idea,  product  or  service  because 
the  average  Clevelander  is  an  avid  newspaper  reader — 
and  particularly  likes  The  Cleveland  Press.  If  you  want 
action,  this  is  the  place  to  get  it. 


N*w, 


SAN  FRANOSCO  DETROrT  MEMPHIS  PHIlADaPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  AOVERTBING  DCfAKHAENT 
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